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REPORT 


BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
APPOINTED TO JOIN WITH A COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS TO CONSIDER THE FUTURE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND, IN PARTICULAR, TO 
EXAMINE AND REPORT UPON THE PROPOSALS 
CONTAINED IN COMMAND PAPER 4268, 


ORDERED TO REPORT:— 

That this Committee was appointed at the commencement of the 
present Session. 

The Minutes of Evidence taken before, and Records reported from, 
the original Committee were referred to us. For purposes of con- 
venience this Report treats the present Committee as though it had 
been in existence since the appointment of the original Committee 
on the nth April, 1933. 

Wc record with profound regret the death of two of our members. 
Lord Burnham and Miss Pickford, and we are deeply sensible of the 
loss which wo have sustained by being deprived of the aid of their 
experience and judgment in the preparation of our Report. 

We were empowered to call into consultation repi'esentatives of 
the Indian Stales and of British India, and we accordingly invited 
the following Delegates to attend our deliberations : — 


Delegates from the Indian States 

Krishnama Chari, G.I.E. 
Hyat-Khan, O.B.E. 

Nawith Akto Hydari. 

Sr Mirza Bftinammad Ismail, C.I.E., O.B.E. 

Sir Maimbhai Nandshanker Mehta, C.S.I. 

St PraWiashaiikar Dalpatram Pattani, K.O.I.E. 
Jlr. y. Thombare. 
imm») 



Delegates from Continental Dntish India 

His Highness the Right Honourable Sultan Sir Moliuuai! hbafi, 
Aga Khan, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., G.C.V.O. 

Sir C. F. Ramaswami Aiyar, K.C.LIi. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedicar. 

Sir Hubei t Cair. 
ilr. A. H. Ghnznavi. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney. 

Sir liari bingh Gour. 

Mr. A. Kangaswami Iyengar, 
i^rr. jM. R. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar. 

Begum Shah Nawaz. 

Ran Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

Tlio Kiglit Honourable Sir Tej Baliadur Sajiru, K C.S.I. 

Sir i’luro/c Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Jiiita Singh. 

Sir Nrijicndra Nath Sircar. 

Sir Pui.shot.undas 1 lukurdas, C.I.E., M.B E. 

Mr. Zafiullah Khan. 


Delegates from the Province of Hmmu 

Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C H. Campagnac, M.B.E. 

Mr. N. M. Cowatsji. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. k. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing, 

U Thein Mating. 

Di. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pc. 
i )r. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tin. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 


All t!«' above were able to attend with the Mr. 

Kelkar, who was prevented by iMneas from coming to England. 
We have learned with very great regret of the death of Mr. K.mgas- 
wami Iyengar ihnce his return to India. 

The Delegatee took part in more than seventy of our meelinga, 
■mm of wwoh ^yi^^dewted to dlscusidon betwwi the Delegates 

to the hearing of ©vklence. 


We desire to place on record our appreciation of the assistance 
which we have derived from our full and frank discussions with the 
Delegates, for many of whom so long an absence from their own 
country must have caused great personal inconvenience and 
sacrifice. Their advice and co-operation have been of the greatest 
value to us. Many of them have furnished us with separate 
memoranda on various points, but we would mention in particular 
the Joint Memorandum signed by all the British Indian Delegates 
who were still in England, which has been of great service to us as 
focussing British Indian views and to which we shall have occasion 
often to refer in the course of our Report. 

We have held 159 meetings in all and have examined over 120 
witnesses, whose evidence has been printed in Volumes 2A, 2B and 
2C of the Minutes of Evidence pubhshed in the autumn of 1933. 
We are much indebted to all the witnesses for the assistance which 
they gave us, but our special gratitude is due to the Secretary of 
State for India, who, though a member of the Committee, took the 
perhaps unprecedented course of tendering himself as a witness, and 
who replied to nearly 6,000 questions during the nineteen days over 
which his evidence extended. In no other way could we have been 
so effectively enabled to distinguish, and to examine in aH their 
bearings, the intricate and difficult issues which we are charged 
to consider. 

We have also been fortunate in having at our disposal the practical 
knowledge of Indian affairs acquired by many of our own number 
from their personal experience in high office or in other work in 
India. 
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SECTION I 


THE PRINCIPLES OF A CONSTITimONAL SETTLEMENT 

1. Tlie conditions of the problem with the examination of which The 

wc have been entrusted are brilliantly described in the comprehensive Statutory 
5 survey which forms Volume I of the Report of the Statutory Com- , 
mission. We are not aware that the accuracy of this survey has been ® 
impeached, and we are content to take it both as the starting point 
^ and the text book of our own investigation. Nor, indeed, could we do 

otherwise ; for it would have been impossible for us in the time at our 
10 disposal to have accumulated and digested so vast a mass of fact 
’ and detail. We desire to place on record our deep obligation to the 
work of tlie Commission and our conviction that, if we had not had 
before us the fruits of their patient and exhaustive enquiries, we 
should scarcely have found it possible to complete within any 
15 measurable space of time the task which Parliament has imposed 
upon us. Nevertheless, if the labours of the Commission have 
happily relieved us of the task of restating by way of introduction 
the conditions of the Indian problem, there are certain elements in 
it which miust so sensibly affect the judgment which we are invited 
20 to form and the recommendations which it will be our duty to make 
that we may be permitted briefly to refer to them. 

2. The sub-continent of India,^ lying between the Himalayas and The 
Cape Comorin, comprises an area of 1,570,000 square miles with a peoples of 
population now approaching 340,000,000. Of this area British India 

25 comprises about 820,000, and the Indian States 700,000, square 
miles, with populations of about 260,000,000 and 80,000,000 
respectively. It is inhabited by many races and tribes, speaking a 
dozen main languages and over two hundred nainor dialects, and often 
as distinct from one another in origin, tradition and manner of life 
dO as are the nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess 
Hinduism in one form or another as their religion ; over 77,000,000 
arc followers of Islam ; and the difference between the two is not 
only one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of law and of 
culture. They may be said indeed to represent two distinct and 
35 a'paxate civilisations. Hinduism is distin^ished by the phenom- 
enon of caste, which is the basis of its religious and social system 
and, save in a very restricted field, remains unaffected by contact 
_SKjt]|the philosophic.' of the West ; the religion of Islam on the other 
hand the conception of the equality of man. In 

40 addition to these two great communities, and to the Indian Christians 
now numbering some 6,000,000, there is also to be found an infinite 
variety of other religions and sects, ranging from the simple beliefs 
of Animism to the mystical speculations -of the Buddhist. The 

» excluding Buma : w infra, para. 47. 



great majority of the people of India derive their living from tlie 
soil and practise for the most part a traditional and self-snffiring 
type of agriculture. The gross wealth of the country is v('ry consider- 
able, but owing in large part to the vast and still rapidly growing 
number of its inhabitants the average standard of living is low and 5 
can scarcely be compared even with that of the more Itackward 
countries of Europe. Literacy is rare outside urban areas, and (‘ven 
in these the number of literates bears but a small proportion to tlu> 
total population. 

'ho Indian 3. In its political structure India is divided between llritish ItKlin 10 

dates. Indian States. The latter are nearly 6(10 in miniber. 

They include 109 States, among them great States like Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore, the Rulers of 
which are entitled to a seat in the Chajnber of Princes (though in 
point of fact not all of these six have been contiriwmsh', and 15 
some have never been, represented, and none of them has taken an 
active part in the work of the Cliamber since 1933) ; 126 which arc 
represented in the Chamber by 12 of their own order ekettd by 
themselves ; and some 300 Estates, Jagirs and others, whicli au* 
only States in the sense that their terrilory, .soindinu'- cojisiNtiug 2(t 
only of a few acres, docs not form })art ol British India. 'Hu* 
more important States enjoy within tb.'ir own (crriloiies all iin' 
principal attributes of sovereignty, but their e.\tcnial iclations 
are in the liunds of the Paramount Power. Tlie sovenlgnty of 
others is of a more restricted kind, and over others again tin* Para- 2v> 
mount Power e.xerciscs in varying degrees an admiih^tiative ( oiitio!. 

Sritish 4. British India consists of aim' Govei nous’ Provimes (exchidiiig 

iidia. Burma), together with certain other areas udminlsien'd iiiidcr flic 
Govennnent of India itself. The Governors' Provinevs pos.si. 5 S a 
considerable measure of executive and legislativt' inciepeiulenre ; 30 
but over all of them the Government of India and the Cenlral 
Legi.siaturc can exercise executive and legislative authority. In 
rasps'ct of certain matters, known as transferred .subject.^, the 
Provincial Executive.s are re-sponsible to their Legislatures ; but the 
Governor-Genera! in Council is independent of tlie Centia! Legis- 35 
latun; and responsible only to the Secretary of .State and tiirongh him 
to Parliament ; and the same is true of the Governor.^ in (’ouncil in 
relation to the re-served .subjects iu the Provinci'S. .\n oiticial Woe 
forms part of both tlie Central and Prmincial lagislatmes ami in 
giutTal acts in accordance vitli the wishes of the Govt rnoi -Gciienii 40 
and Provincial Govenuirs respectively. British iiulia administered 
through a number of service.s, some of them all- India seivicc-s, and 
.some provincial 

eatates of 5. Such in the bare.st outline is the present Ciuisi imtiona! strirtim* 

Sbta- British India, into the details of whicli we .shiill have wcasion 45 
* to enter with more particularity when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the White Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executive, responsible only to the 
Secretary of State and through him to Parhamenf ; Provincial 



Executives exercising powers over a wide field, responsible in certain 
matters but not in others to the Provincial Legislatures ; and 
CfUitral and Provincial Legislatures exercising the law-maldng power, 
but with no constitutional control over the Executive in one case and 
5 with only a limited control in the other. Yet notwithstanding the 
measure of devolution on the Provincial authorities which was the 
outcome of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains 
in essence a unitary and centralised Government, with the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
10 edifice ; and it is through the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary^ of State and ultimately Parliament discharge their 
responsibilities for the peace, order and good government of India. 

' 6. The record of British rule in India is well known. Though we The British 

^ claim for it neither infallibility nor perfection, since, like all systems Achieve- 
15 '"of government, it has, at times, fallen into error, it is well to 
remember the greatness of its achievement. It has given to India 
that which throughout the centuries she has never possessed, a 
Government whose authority is unquestioned in any part of the 
sub-Continent ; it has barred the way against the foreign in- 
20 vader and has maintained tranquillity at home ; it has established 
the nile of law, and, by the creation of a just administration and an 
upright judiciary, it has secured to every subject of His Majesty 
in British India the right to go in peace about his daily work and 
to retain for his own use the fruit of his labours. The ultimate 
25 agency in achieving these results has been the power wielded by 
Parliament. The British element in the administrative and judicial 
services has always been numerically small. The total European 
population of British India to-day, including some 60,000 British 
troops, is only 135,000. The total British element in the Superior 
30 Services is about 3,150, and of these there are approximately 800 in 
the Indian Civil Service and 500 in the Indian Police. 

7. The success of British rule cannot be justly estimated without The Mogul 
reference to the condition of things which preceded it. The Empire, 
arts of government and administration were not indeed unknown 
35 to the earlier Hindu kings, and the strong hand of the Mogul 
Emperors who reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State 
which ultimately embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer 
l)y comparison mth, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the con- 
temporary monarchies of Europe. But the strength of the Mopl 
40 Empire depended essentially upon the personal qualities of its ruling 
House, and when the succession of great Emperors failed, its collapse 
nor during its most naagnificent period was its 
autho^^^Sallenged either within or without its ^ borders. ^ Its 
system of government resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 

45 lliic interests of the subject races were made subservient to the 
ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch; for the 
politic toleration of Akbar and his^ immediate successors dis- 
appeaxfid with Aurungzeb. The imperial splendour became 



tne measure of the people’s poverty, and their sufferings 
are said by a French observer, long resident at tlic Court 
of Aurungzeb, to have been beyond the power of words to 
describe. 

The post- 8. There are pages in the history of India, between the collapse 5 
Mogul Qf Mogul Empire and the final establishment ol Biilish 
■ supremacy, which even to-day cannot be read without horror. \Mth 
but brief intervals of relief, vast tracts wx-rc given over to the 
internecine struggles of the princes, the guerilla warfaix' of pelty 
chiefs, and the exactions of Indian and European adventurers ; and 10 
to townsmen and peasants alike, the helpless victims of malice 
domestic, foreign levy, and anarchy, it might have seemed 
that the sum of human misery was complete. It is in the 
improvement which has taken place in Indian agriculture since 
the establishment of peace and security that the Royal Commission 15 
in 1928 found a measure of the extent to wdiich husbandry had been 
injured and its progress dela3'ed by the long ptriocl of disorder and 
unrest that preceded the establishment of the unity of India under 
the British Crown. 

lo-storation 9, gy^h were the conditions out of which British rule gradually, 20 
with the aid and co-operation of many Indians, created a new 
and stable polity. Peace and order were ro-c.stabiishcd, the relations 
of the Indian States w'ith the Crown were fin:dly determined, 
and the rule of law made effective tliroughout the whole 
of Biitish India. On tliis solid {ound,ation the maje.slic structure 25 
of the Government of India rests, and it can he eiaitned 
with certainty that in the period which has e]aj)sed since 1858 , when 
the Crown assumed supremacy ovit all tin* teriitoiie.s ol tlie East 
India Company, the educational and material progress of Imlia 
ha.s bvi'ii gnater than it was ever within her power to achieve dm ing 3f> 
any other period of Inr long and rln'quered hislory. At the same 
time the surveys and settlement of the land including the recognition 
and determination bj* law* of land tenure.s, anrl the just ass<‘.ssment 
of the laud revi'iiue, togt'lher with the preparation ami revision from 
tinu* if) time of the record of rights and nistoins, have affordt*d 35 
guarantees of security to the vast agricultural population upon which 
has depended tin* welfare of the wholt* sub-coat inenl. 

lluence of }(i \\\. |j;tve emjfiiasised th<* magnitude of the British achievement 
taSm?" because it is this very'' achievement that bm created the 

SM. problem which we have been commissiqued by Parliament to 40 
consider. By transforming British India into a siisgte’ hiiitary 
State, it has engendered among Indian.s a sense of political unity. 

By giving that State a Government disintere.stcd enough to play 
the part of an impartial arbiter, and f»werful enough to control the 
dismptive forces generated by religious, racial and linpistic 45 
divisiom, it Im fostered the first beginnings, at least, of a stw of 
nationality, transcending those divisions. By establishing conditions 



in which the performance of the fundamental functions of govcra- 
nient, the enforcement of law and order and the maiulenance of 
an upright administration, has come to be too easily accepted as a 
matter of course, it has set Indians free to turn their mind to other 
5 things, and in particular to the broader political and econoimc 
interests of their country. Finally by directing their attention 
towards the object lessons of British constitutional history aiid 
by accustoming the Indian student of government to express his 
political ideas in the English language, it has favoured the growth 
10 of a body of opinion inspired b}? two familiar British conceptions ; 
that good government is not an acceptable substitute for self- 
government, and that the only form of self-government worthy of 
the name is government through Ministers responsible to an elected 
Legislature. 

15^ 11. The Indian problem cannot be understood unless the reality 
of these political aspirations is frankly reco^iiscd at the outset. 
There is ample evidence that enlightened Indian opinion has a very 
just appreciation of the benefits derived from the Briti.sh connection, 
but the attachment of a people to its government is not always 
20 determined by a dispassionate calculation of material interest, still 
less by sentiments of mere gratitude. The subtle ferments of 
education, the impact of the War, and the beginnings of that sense 
of nationality to which we have referred, have combined to create a 
public opinion in India which it would be a profound error for 
25 Parliament to ignore. It is true, of course, that those who entertain 
these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the vast popu- 
lation of India and that, in these circumstances, alleged mani- 
festations of public opinion are often of doubtful value. Nevertheless, 
a public opinion does exist, strong enough to affect what has been 
30 for generations the main strength of the Government of India 
—its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the Indian people. To 
the cultivators who make up nine-tenths of the population, an 
equitable land revenue settlement and the timely advent of the 
monsoon may be of more importance than any projects of con- 
35 stitutional reform ; but, when they find that neither just admini- 
stration nor good monsoons can ensure a remunerative price for 
their produce, tlieir lack of political ideas may make them more, 
rather than less, susceptible to political agitation. History has 
repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness 
40 of a people by the standard of its least instructed class, and the 
creation of the British Empire, as we know it to-day, has been mainly 
jtoe to the fact that, for the last hundred and fifty years, British 
^ a more generous appreciation of the value, 

and a juster estimate of the influence, of what is sometimes called a 
45 politically-minded class. 

12. British policy has certainly been so guided in India, 
notably during recent years. It has conferred on the people of 
India, by the Act of 1919, wide powers of self-government 
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— „ ..w.. oi seven years, iroin tne apjiomimcnT id the 

Statutory Commission onwards, it las been ronsistenii tiire'ti d le 
woricing out, in free collaboration with Indians tlieiriselve',, the lini's 
of a new and more permanent Constitution. In particular, for the 
first time in the history of India, representative, s of iier Fiiina s and 5 
peoples have sat for many montlis in connsel with re])n ^ni.itive.'v 
of Ills Majesty’s Government and of the great political parties ol 
the linit(‘cl Kingdom ; and, for tlic first time in the history of 
PaiiiaiTK'nt, Indian delegates have taken part in ilte pioreedings ol 
a Joint Select Committee and have illuminated our (ii.snissiun.s. even 10 ' 
if circumstances forbade them to share our respruisibilities. Ikit, 
above all, in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Parliament has set 
out, finally and definitely, the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 
Subsequent statements ol policy have added nothing to the substance 
of this declaration, and wc think it well to quote it here in fitll, as 15 
.settling once and for all the attitude of the Brili.sh Parliament and 
people towards the political aspirations of which we have spoken 

“ Wlicrcas it is the declared policy of Paili.uuciit to junv ide 
for rho incn'asing association of Indians in ^^■ery btanch of 
Indian administration, and for the gradual di velojunt nt of 20 
self-governing institutions, with a view to the puli;^(^^ive 
realisation of rt'sponsible government in British Indi.i as an 
integral part of the empire ; 

“ And whereas progress in giving ('fleet to this pcilicy cun 
only be achiev'd by successive stage's, and it i,s (’.xjRdieiit that 25 
substantial steps in this dircetion sIkaiIcI now be taken : 

“ And whereas the time and manner ol eacli advam'e can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon wiumi rc‘.]n-nMbjlify 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian pt oplt ,s : 

“And whereas the action of Purliamdtt ir. nteh matters 20 
must be guided by tlu' co-opuMtion rtceivdl from tho-e on 
whom no’w opportunities of .HTvi(e vill be eonii tnd, and by 
the extent to which it is found that eonlidenee ('an he repo‘-e<l 
in their sense of responsibility : 

"And whereas concurrently with the gradual devel(.ipnnnt 35 
of si'lf-governing institutions in tlx' IVovintes of Iiuii.i it is 
('XjH’dient to give to those Provino'S in prox'ineial maftet'' (he 
largest measure of independaicf' of the Goveuinictil <>f India, 
which i.s conqKitibh' with the diu' tH.^rliarge by the kiltei of if.s 
ownresponsibib'tics: " ' 40 

13. But a recognition of Indian aspiratinw. while it i.s 
necesjary preface to any study of Indi.tn ('oncriiutimud pmblei>>w)N/ 
is an insuflicient guide to their solution. K’espojisihle gtwemnient, 
to which thos(' aspirations an’ mainly directi'd tvt-day, is not an 
automatic device wliich can be manufactured to spi'csfication. It 45 
is not even a madiine which will nin on a motive power of its own. 

The student of government wiio a&sumcs that British constitutioiial 



theory can be applied at will in any comitry misses the fact that 
it could not be successfully applied even in Great Britain if it were 
not modified in a hundred ways by unwritten laws and tacit con- 
ventions. It is not unnatural that, in the words of the Statutory 
5 Commission, most of the constitutional schemes propounded by 
Indians should closely follow the British model, but the successful 
irorking of that model postulates the existence of certain conditions, 
which arc as essential as they are difficult to define. As Lord Bryce 
has remarked, the English Constitution, which we admire as a 
iO masterpiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism, 
would anywhere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers . . . 

It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate 
and of habits which centuries have been needed to instil ’k It is 
superfluous to adduce examples, but two of the most important 
15 may be cited ; the powers of the Prime Minister and the position 
of the Civil Service. Of the first Mr. Gladstone said that nowhere 
in the world does so great a substance cast so small a shadow '' ; 
of the second Professor Lowell has pointed out that both the civil 
servant's abstinence from politics and his permanence of 
20 tenure have been secured by the force of public opinion hardening 
into tradition, and not by the sanction of law.'' Above all, the 
understanding and habits of which Lord Bryce speaks are bound 
up with the growth of mutual confidence between the great parties 
in the State transcending the political differences of the hour. 

25 Experience has shown only too clearly that a technique which the 
British people have thus painfully developed in the course of many 
generations is not to be acquired by other communities in the 
twinkling of an eye ; nor, when acquired, is it likely to take the 
same form as in Great Britain, but rather to be moulded in its 
30 course of development by social conditions and national aptitudes. 

14. Experience has shown, too, how easily the framers of written Difference 
constitutions may be misled by deceptive analogies, succeeding between the 
only in reproducing what they suppose to be the letter of British 
constitutional theory, while ignoring the spirit and the living growth British 
35 of British constitutional practice. The classic instance of such Constitu- 
misconceptions is offered by the Constitution of the United States, tional 
whose authors decided '' to keep the legislative branch absolutely ^foctrine, 
distinct from the executive branch," largely because " they believed 
such a separation to exist in the English, which the wisest of them 
^ thought the best, Constitution."^ That error may seem absurd 
enough to modern students of politics, but the mere copyist of British 
ilistitutions would fall in+^ even more dangerous errors to-day if he 
were that an Act of Parliament can establish similar 

imtitutioriS in India merely by reproducing such provisions as are 
45 to be found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. It is 
certain, on the contrary, as we shall show, that such an Act must 

^ Bagehot : Tk& British ConsiUutim^ 
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10 many wiiicli are 

essential to the proper working of parliamentai rrovernineiit, but 
which in Great Britain have no sanction save tit established 

custom ; and, when this is done, it will remain parlia- 

mentary government in India may well develop clilierent 5 
from those of government at Westminster. 

15. If, then, the long collaboration of Engiyimcn aj ji^dians 
during recent years is to result in the enactment of a 

which will work successfully under Indian condilions, we do 
Vv'ell to discard theories and analogies and, instead, lo k ■'""cnir 10 
scheme on the government of India as it exists to-day. That w as the 
line of approach which was adopted by the Statutory Commission 
and has increasingly been followed in the dtlibt rations of tlie 
Round Table Conferences and in our own consultations with the 
Indian delegates. It is also the line which Parliaimni has followt'd 15 
in the past in framing the Constitutions of the skf-gov(u:iung 
Dominions. If the Constitutions of Canada, Australia, New Zc*a!aiHl 
and South Africa were framed on tlic British model, it w<e^ not 
because Parliament decided on theorcti(n! grounds to H‘pioduee 
that model in those countries, but be('auM‘ giO'irnmiHt in those' 20 
countries had been long conducted on Britisli juiiikpks and haii 
already grown into general conformity with I5ritidi puutiee. If 
these Constitutions, enacted over a period of moie than forty years, 
differ from one another in certain points, those ililkrtmees are nui 
to be attributed to changes in British constitutional llu oiy, so mm h 25 
as to variations in the expoiienct^ ami praeiif't of the pmtinilir 
communities themselves. In India, too, llu u i.s aln, ady a systiuu ot 
government which,, while possessing many special charatienHta s, is 
h>ss based on British principles, and is less a living <agtinisnn 
Alreadjb long before either tin* Moiiey-AIiiito or the MonUigii- 30 
Cdiehnsford reforms, thalgtjvc-rnmcnt luui shown a marked tendency 
to develop on certain lines. The safest hypiotlusis on wliiih we 
<"aii proceed, and the one most in aecoulance with our constitutional 
history, is that the future government of ludk will he surressfiil 
proportion as it represents, not a luw cn atiini sulistitutcal !oi an 35 
old one, but the natural evolution of an existing govmniia lU and the 
natuiMl extension of its past tendencies. 

16. It is from thispoint of view that Parliament may well approarh 
the first and basic proposal \rhicli lias been siibmiltetl to us, 
the proposal to found llm new constitutional system in India 4fl 

tli(' principle of Provincial Autonomy. That proposal I’las 
hO fully ronsid<‘rcHl and so priry-ly formiijaferl file 
Statutory Commihsion that we do no! piop(?se to denes its lietmls 
hi this iiitrodudory part of our Reporh It is, liowev^ r, ^mpoiiaiit 
to observe that, far-rearbing as is this coimtitiifioisd cliaiige, it K 45 
bfeak with the past. Every sludeiit of Indian pinidiiiis, 
whatever his prepossessions, from the Joint bVliTt Ci.imimiiie oi 



1919 to the Statutory Commission, and from the Statutory Com- 
mission onwards* has been driven in the direction of Provincial 
Autonomy, not by any abstract love of decentralisation, but by the 
inexorable force of facts. Moreover, the same facts had already set 
5 the Government of India moving in the same direction, long before 
the emergence of the constitutional problem in its present form. 
When that problem did emerge, a long and steady process of 
administrative devolution from the Government of Inia to the 
Provincial Governments had already profoundly affected the whole 
iO --tructiirc of Indian administration. In particular, this gradual 
course of devolution had produced three important results. It 
had tended to remove provincial administration from the immediate 
purview of His Majesty’s Government and, by thus weakening the 
direct accountability of Indian administrators to Parliament, it 
Is had, perhaps, rendered inevitable the introduction, in some degree, 
of local responsible government. At the same time, it had tended 
to make the Provinces the centres of the development of social 
services ; and it had also tended to transfer to the Provincial Executives 
the prime responsibility for the preservation of law and order. 
20 From these three changes the three main features of Provincial 
Autonomy are directly derived. 


17. In the first place, the Act of 1919 introduced a large measure Abolition o 
of responsible government in the Provinces, and the governments 
thus established have now been in operation for more than a decade. 

25 Opinions may differ widely as to the success of this experiment, but 
we agree with the conclusion reached by the Statutory Commission, 
that its development has now reached a stage when it has outgrown 
the limits imposed upon it by the Act of 1919. The present dyarchic 
system in the Provinces was designed to develop a sense of responsi- 
30 bility and it has in fact given a considerable number of public men 
experience of the responsibilities of government, either as Ministers 
or Executive Councillors, or as members of the majority on which 
Ministers have relied for support in the Legislatures. On the other 
band, the dyarchic system has sometimes tended to encourage a wEolIy 
35 different attitude. A sense of responsibility is an attribute of 
liiaracter born of experience, not a garment to be put on or discarded 
lit will, according to the particular social function which the wearer 
may be attending at the moment. The Statutory Commission 
riglitly observes that it can only be acquired by making men 
40 1 (-‘sponsible politically for the effects of their own actions ; and their 
of responsibiliiy must be enormously weakened if the govern- 
muit'TInctfons in watertight compartments, partitioned off by 
the clauses of a Constitution. Hence the recommendation of the 
Statutory Conmission, which we endorse, that the dyarchic vsystem 
45 should be abolished, and that Provincial Ministers should be made 
generally responsible over the whole field of Provincial governments 
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that a point lias been readied \Uiere further progie>- (le|M iicls iipor 
tiie assumption by Indians oi real respon^^ibiliiy lor Imlian sotiil 
coiidif ions, Englislnuen may legitimately daim iliiil, lot ilic* greater 
part of her progriess, India has been mainly iiidt^biid to ihiiidi i iilr. 5 
But from one a-^pect of Indian life BiiliJi rule ins tended b) 
aside : it lias followed a policy of lautrcility and nondiiieifneiue in 
all matmrs wliicli touch tlie religions of India. 1 his altitude of iiofi 
interference ins not, iudeecl, prevented tlie (loveniiiieiit uf iudn 
Iroin iiitrodiidiig refunns in mtiuymaitens, tti \i>c Lord Laindowf^^ltr 
words, '' where demands preferred in the nmiv ol religion would Cwt 
loprcicticesiiiconsisieni withindividnalsah U and liie public pince, 
'^and (ondtiuiied by every system of law and morality in the world/’ 

Yet ii mast be recognised tliat, in a countrj^ whore tiie iaibils and 
ciMom. of the people are lo closely buuud up wiili tluir ieiigiuiN 15 
beliefs, this altiiiicle, lioicever jndiliabie il jua}'' have beui, lia 
boiuelimeh liad the uMill oi making ii diilienh lli ‘ Cjo\" :iinieie 
to c:nry into elfect social KgiskUiun in sn h uialtem (to n uic 
Ivo o'ln ions lusUawxd as child maniug* aud the pubMn of tie- 
Ullino? It.ihi % It llet'omc illCIVa'^ingl)' lU 5 i ul t’eO' 20 

ihdt lleMibstaiks to Mich h ecuufioii (’HI onl\ in hfianuiin iiidian 
1mih!u \Xv are under no illusion as lo Hit* dOiiteh) fU ihu i i I, 

Inii \u‘ aii' (liui that mult r respoi^ihk' gmeinuu ui ahau can ii Is 
atterufib‘d with am pn^speri M surws.^, 

IH. Hill (Ik Ihhd a.sp( ( ! of IhmiiH iai Aiutuuuin i- stiih it lue 25 
bin Ifoin tinii' imusMUniial, tie* nacNi diliKuU and tlu* moM 
irnpiilant. Among tht* inau\ pmbl ue aibingouiof ihi jno'o. ^ol 
cie\o!u(i HI* lli(‘ iuo>l \ifa! om* is how best tii emure llu (outiiMiily 
of Ilie bio\ha ial E.w < utisu'^intlie perliumance ul what* in .ou ailiei 
pamgo^ph, Vo' referred to a-« tbe iundaiuenlal fiiut lions of faweiu dll 
in ul : tlie mtforcemeni cd lav; and ordm, and lie iiiaiuteiiame oi 
an U|nighi adminisiiation. Bccuihc tlu'^e uu* die iumiaiin rda! 
fumikuis of goveimnent and because thne uu goMtci t!aiij,;ei lo 
good gdverimieul than tiu* tendency to lake theli peUoiiaaiue toi 
granted, we have ronKu as wil! later nppeaia m i!ie same coiu liMoii :f5 
asIlioSlalnioiy ( ommissioiu that Provindd Mini lei.^inu i hi madt* 
ier>ponsih!e for their perfotiuance. But It b wed to ituiifinln i wlial, 
acvoiding to Briibh condiiufkuud piaith^u i< tie iinluie of liial 
re»pmisibility. Il is a re-pimdbiliiy %v\m h no l‘Ma*ciiii\e can sliaie 
vJih any Legblatare, imwever aiiswsnnhie it imiy bf' that 41^ 
i. diiture for luaiuan* ol m disehargo. That has been Irtie of 
l!ie p laiioisliip ui the Cloveriunenl of India to Parliriiiiiiit in the 
past ; ii iniisf remain tnieoi tiw relationship of Brojiiicia! Ilifibters 
to Pro\ iiicial L^*gblalures in tlie futnnu In the sjHtidniruiusiry^ o 
of I udia il u appropi iate that this principb of e went ivi* ind ii«'V 45 

al'ioitkl be reinforctal in the Constitution by the roiifiuiiiiiil ol 
lK.mers ami Toixinsibilities on the (ioveumr as the liead cil liit 
PrcuiiieialExeeittive, Tlibrak^sa wider ijuvhlioii on wide h a fiiillier 
word ittiisi tie sakl 



20. In establishing, or extending, parliamentary government in British 
the Provinces, Parliament must take into account the facts of 
Indian life. It must give full weight, indeed, to the testimony of the pamentar 
Si atilt cry Commission that, in spite of the disadvantages of dyarchy gbvern- 
5 on which the Commission laid such stress, Indians have shown, ment« 
since 1921', a marked capacity for the orderly conduct of parlia- 
mentary business, a capacity which has grown steadily with the 
growth of their experience. We cannot doubt that this apprentice- 
ship in parliamentary methods has profoundly affected the whole 
^^S'aracter of Indian public life, both by widening the circle of those 
have had practical contact with the affairs of government and 
by stimulating the growth of a public conscience amongst the 
educated classes as a whole. But other facts must also be frankly 
recognized. Parliamentary government, as it is understood in the 
15 United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential factors : 
the principle of majority rule ; the willingness of the minority for 
the time being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the existence 
of great ‘political parties divided by broad issues of policy, rather 
than by sectional interests ; and finally the existence of a mobile 
20 body of political opinion, owing no permanent allegiance to any 
party and therefore able, by its instinctive reaction against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, to keep the vessel 
on an even keel. In India none of these factors can be said to exist 
to-day. There are no parties, as we understand them, and there is 
25 no considerable body of political opinion which can be described as 
mobile. In their place we are confronted with the age-old antagonism 
ot Hindu and Muhammadan, representatives not only of two religions 
but of two civilisations ; with numerous self-contained and exclusive 
minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
30 suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and with the rigid 
divisions of caste, itself inconsistent with democratic principle. In 
these circumslancfes, communal representation must be accepted as 
inevilal)le at the present time, but it is a strange commentary on 
some of the democratic professions to which w^e have listened. We 
35 lay stress on these facts because in truth they are of the essence of 
the problem and we should be doing no good service to India by 
glozing them over. These difficulties must be faced, not only by 
Parliament, but by Indians themselves. It is impossible to predict 
whether, or how soon, a new sense of provincial citizenship, combined 
40 with the growth of parties representing divergent economic and social 
])oIicics, may prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the 
raaai cleavages which thus dominate Indian political 
life. Meanwhile it must be recognised that, if free play were given 
to the powerful forces which would be set in motion by an unqualified 
45 system of parliamentary government, the consequences wmuld be 
disastrous to India, and perhaps irreparable. In these circumstances, 
the successful working of parliamentary government in the Provinces 

Bi 



must depend, in a special degree, on the extent to which parliament 
ran iranslatc tlie ciisioms of the British Constitution into slaliitory 
safeguards/' 

iteaad 2L Thai word, like other words repeatedly used in receni clis- 

ciissions, has become a focus of misunderstanciingH l)olh in Fmglaiid 5 

'iiuids. and India. To many Englkhmen it conveys the idea of an iiieflecti\ e 
rearguard action, masking a position already evacuated ; to inau}^ 
Indians ii seeing to imply a selfish reservation of powers incoiisisteii! 
with any real measure of responsible government. Since it is too 
late to invent a new terminology, we must make it clear ilaU we iisu/% 
the word in a more precise and quite diftVnni sen e. On Uw c m' 
hand, il\o safeguards wc contemplate have nothing in comniim with 
iho.w nit rc paper declarations Mdiich have bedi sometimes inserted 
in constituticmal documents, and are dependent for their vulidi/v 
on iiie latodwHI or the timidity of those* to whom the iial sabstaui*** 15 
of pemer has !)een tuinsleinxl 'riicy represent on the conirai) 

(iij quote a voi\ iuiperlcei but signilicani analogy) a retention <»f 
power as substantial, and as fully endorsed !iy the law, as tlia! 
vi'slcd by the (bnsUtuthm of the United Suites in llic IVehkkiii 
as (\)inmduder-inT hief ol the Aiiny- but ims'e ewtensive bulli 20 
in !espe<l (d lliiir scope and in lespect oJ tlie ('iicuinslaiicis 
in uhich tlay can be luougdii into pky. On tlie otlas hand, 
the) aii' iiut only not inconsistent with some lorm of rcspoihifk* 
goveuiment,bul in the pi esentcirciimstances of India it is no paradox 
to .viy that they are tlu* mcc'ssary comphnneut to any foim of ii, 25 
vdthoiit which it conlu have little or no hope* oi sneass. !t is in 
exact propcntioii as Jndums show tlumsO\is tn Ikmio! only capable 
of taking and exmvising re^^ponsibilily, but able io supply ihe mbdiig 
factors ill Indum poIitiiMi life of which we liave .qioli lu tliai high the 
iicnd for sdeguards and t!u ir use will disajipear. We piopois* io 
c^xainiue later in this Repcad the naiiire of ihe safeguards nciuired, 
blit \u* think it riglit to foimuUtc* hviv what seem to us to be llii‘ 
essentia! elements in the new constitulional seltlenuiil whUi ilien* 
sak*giiauis should bi' deesigned to supply, 

22. The limi llexibility, so that oppoU unity may be* aliouktl flS 
' lot the naliira! puH'esses ol evolution with a iniiiimiini of altrratiiiii 
in l!ie com i if iitionui fmnu work itself. The ilephuaik* ami paniiys- 
log elhet of piescuhing a lixtd peiiocl fur c oils! iiiil tonal revLsbii 
n‘c|ii}H-s no lonnnnd in Ihe light of ewnh siiue 11)19; but wv aie 
also inipo hcI with the advantage of giving tid! scope for the €1 
detc'lopimii! in fiidia of tliul indefinable bod}* of iiiictelamliiig, of 
politiral imliiifl ami<T tradition, whkb Lord Bi}u% in the passage 
which we have qiiolctl, jmsluiates as esstusde! to die working of oiir 
oni Const it iilioiL Ihe success of a Con.stiliuioii depends ifidcttb 
far more upon the iminner and spirit in wlikh it is woikec! tium iipoii 45 
its foratl provisions. It is impossible* to hromt^ m siriiiige and 
perplexing ate the conditions of the probleiip tlie r*xac:t lines iTiieli 
rcmstitutloiial defcTopmeiit will eventualiy Mh\\% ancl it is» ttiei efaie, 
the more dolraMe that those upon whom respoiiyliiily will mi 
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should have all reasonable scope ior working out their own solvation 
by tlie rnetliod of trial and error. In other words, as the Statutory 
Commission emphasised in their Report, the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

5 23. Next^ there is the necessity for securing strong Executives 

in the^ Provinces. We 'have little to add to \vhal the Statutory 
Coiiiiiiibsion have written on this point, and in our judgment they 
do not exaggerate when they say that nowhere in the v/orld is there 
such frequent need for courageous and prompt action as in India 
that nowhere is the penalty for hesitation and weakness greater, 
not doubt that Indian Ministers, like others before them, 
wm realise this truth, but, in view of the parliamentar}^ weaknesses 
which wc have pointed out, the risk of divided counsels and therefore 
of feebleness in action is not one which can be ignored. We have 
15 no wish to underrate the legislative function ; but in India the 
executive function is, in our judgment, of or^erriding importance. 
In the absence of disciplined political parties, the sense of respoiibi- 
biiiiy may well be of slower growth in the Legislatures, and the 
threat of a dissolution can scarcely be the same potent instrument 
20 ill a country where, by the operation of a system of communal 
representation, a newly elected Legislature will often have the same 
complexion as the old. We touch here the core of the problem of 
responsible government in the new Indian Constitution, and we shall 
exainine it in greater detail in the body of our Report. Here, we 
25 content ourselves with saying that there must be (to quote again 
the Statutory Commission) an executive power in each Province 
vLkh can step in and save the situation before it is too late. This 
]}owcr must be vested in the Governor, and so strongly have wu 
been impressed by the need for this power, and hy the imporiance 
30 of (‘iisiiriiig that the Governor shall be able to exercise it promptly 
and efiectiveiy, that, among other alterations in the White Paper, 
wc have felt obliged to make a number of additional iccommenda- 
lions in regard to the Governor’s sources of information, the 
pioiccliori of the police, and the enforcement of law and order. 

35 24. But, further, a strong Executive is impossible and the power 

thus vested in the Governor would be useless, in the absence of a 
pure and efficient administration, the backbone of all good govern- 
laeiil. Tlie establishment of a strong and impartial public service 
Is not the least of the benefits which British rule has given to India, 
4ll and it is perhaps the most prized. In no country perhaps docs the 
fabric of government depend to a greater degree than in 
upon its administration; and it is indeed literally true, as 
Ihr SiaUiio^^ Ckmiipissioii observe, that the life of millions of the 
the existence of a thoroughly efficient admini.- 
45 tratiye system. But no service can be efficient if it has cause for 
anxiety or discontent. It is therefore essential that those whose' 
duty it is to work this system should be freed from anxiety as to 
tiiefr Status md prospects under the new Constitution, and that iiew 
eiltfitts Aoiild not be discouraged by any apprehension o.i 
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iiuquital*lc" li«aunuit. \\\‘ 1hi\c liopi* tliai mi»1i alixid’fs 

ajinulinaa‘on> ]nnM> iiufoini<lef 1 , hni tlaj- may }}v iicme Ilia 

i^.fl on tiiai Mia (Hint ; and, .mj hmi:; as ilwy cxi^t, ii isiKdssmy 
Uut! J1 i«a opablc jru, Jdj'ts hhoiibl b(^ takon 1o ioiiif'\o ilifoi. 


<! ' 1 25 1 .i^ihx iiun* must W an autlioiity in Iiuiia, arnud \di}i 5 

aili yiiiito 'powi Is, ablr to hul<l tin* Hales evenly between c(aiflictin|; 

J ‘ imroM , .ind to protect tbose who have neither the influence nor 
ilie a!)!!ity 1o proleii liKiiiistflves. Such an aiilhorify will be as 
< I iiecossaiy in the future as experience 1ms proved it to be in the past, 

diit Trider the new system of Provincial Auioiioiiiy, ii will 1-e 

authorit}^" held, as ii \vm\ in reserve ; but those upon whom h Is 
ronfiTrert niusi at all times hi^ able to iii!ervent‘, promptly and 
efiHii\*e1yi if the resptmsible Ministers and the Lcgislaiures slioifld 
fail ill ilieir duty. This power of intervention imisb geneialh- 
spuiking, he vested primarily in the Provincial Guwanois^ hut tie u h5 
aulhority must be closely linked with, and must be focussed in, a 
similar authority vested in the Governor-Geiienil, as rispouribk to 
the i'vmxn and Parliament for th(‘ peace and tramjuillitv (»f ludiit .is 
a wholts and for thc‘ protection of all the weak and Iielpless among 
Jku people. Tliis leads us naturally to a considoratiou of tin m\t 2d 
point in the Indian constitutional problenm the fmin and i \u oKin* 
of the Gential GovcTomeni, 
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2ih If the eshiblislmient of Provincial Autonomy murks, not so 
imu'h a mnv depailure, as the ni‘xt stage in a which Indie 
has lung been treading, it is the more nectssary thai, on uittriug 2S 
lliis slagi*, we shmikl pause to lake stock oi tlu* direction in wideh 
W(* bemi mcning. We havi spolam ei unity as ■peihap'** tl < 
grt'alesi giFf which Ihitish inle has conferred on Imh*» : bm, in 
imnslVning so many oi the pmwurs of goveimnent to the !ho\i!N * \ 
am! ill iiiroiiniging them U> deveh^* a vigorous and indepemlnii 30 
political life of their own, we iiave btsm niuuing lie* im \i!ab!< 
fisk oi weakning <ir even disiutying that unity. Powiriual 
Aiiiomnny is. in fact, an inroiuaavable poliey iinle'^-*' it is acconi. 
puiikd liy sudi an adaptation of iht‘ stnutun* of da* I niti.J 
!j gidaime as will !>inti thi'^e aiilonomoiis uiiils ic^gidht i . In ollui 35 
wolds, the i!f*rt^ssu 3 M‘uuset|uenre (d Piovinrial Aiitoiioiiiy in Paitish 
Imlia imt ihitWidndia Fedeial Assembly. Jn rea n! disnissions, 
the word “ ledeiation has Ineona^ itlmilified with l!ie pioposils 
for mi AlMndia lualeration and for the eslablishiiieul, iii the 
eoimiion phryse, o( '* respumalalily ui theChmIred' liolh of which 411 
proposals \vt» sliai! have to discuss in a incmieiit. But fiak laiicm 
of conihe, simply tiie imahod liy which a iminher oi goveiiriiieiits, 
iiaitoiioiiioiis in their own spheuu are eumbiiiid in a siiigh Mem. 

A Federal Legislature capable of perfonning this ftiiiciioji m « d utd 45 
iiecessaiily control t!ie Federal Exeetdive llirijiigh nspmwible 
Miiiisiers ehoseii from amaiiig its iiiunbers; iiickeih as shall 
sliow later^ the rentnil government of a purely Britisieliiflw 
Federalioii coiikl not, in our opinion, be appropriatidy fiaimd 
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on this model But a Federal Legislature must be constituted on 
dilfcrcrit lines from the Central Legislature of a unitary State. The 
Statutory Commission realised this truth and proposed a new form 
of Legislature at the Centre, specifically designed to secure the 
5 essential unity of British India. We have devoted particular attention 
to the form of the Central Legislature and shall have to recommend 
tlic substitution of an alternative scheme for the White Paper 
proposals. 

27. Of course, in thus converting a unitary State into a Federation, Necessity 
^!^^.5liOuId be taking a step for which there is no exact historical prece- 

Federations have commonly resulted from an agreement between centnm^al 
independent or, at least, autonomous governments, surrendering tendencres. 
a defined part of their sovereignty or autonomy to a new central 
organism. At the present moment, the British-Indian Provinces 
15 are not even autonomous, for they are subject to both the adminis- 
iralive and the legislative control of the Government of India, 
and such authority as they exercise has in the main been devolved 
upon them under a statutory rule-making power by the Governor- 
General in Council We are faced, therefore, with the necessity of 
20 creating autonomous units and combining them into a federation 
by one and the same act. But it is obvious that we ha'^re no 
alternative. To create autonomous units without any corresponding 
adaptation of the existing Central Legislature would be, as the 
Statutory Commission saw, to give full play to the powerful centri- 
25 fugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to counter- 
act them and to ensure the continued unity of India. We obviously 
could not take the responsibility of recommending to Parliament 
a course fraught with such serious risks. If Parliament should 
decide to create an All-India Federation, the actual establishment 
3t? of the iiev/ Central Legislature may without danger be deferred for 
so long as may be necessary to complete arrangements for bringing 
the representatives of the States into it ; but the form of that 
legislature must be defined in the Constitution Act itself. 

28. This brings us to the further proposal laid before us, that the The Indiaii 
35 Constitution Act should also determine the conditions upon w^hich an 

All-India Federation is to be established, which includes the Indian pJcleratbii!^ 
vStates. This is a separate operation, which may proceed simulta- 
neously with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and the 
reconstitution of the Central Legislature, but which must be carried 
40 out by different methods and raises quite distinct issues of policy. 

W'c will leave questions of method to be considered in the body of 
our Report, but the issues of policy must be briefly discussed here. 

•*'*'*^^ Commibion looked forward to the ultimate i )uTiciilties 

establM»h& of a Federation of Indian States and Provinces, and of a 

45 they recommended that, until this ideal could be realised, poHcies 
affecting British India and the States should be discussed between 
the parties in a consultative, but not legislative. Council of Greater mum, 
India, consisting of representatives drawn from the States and I lie 
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IliilMi Iiidliii glslaiun*. 'I!a OmiinihSKm did nut aiiiiripair tlial 
ihi* Pi iiaa ' wunid hi illini^ to i id* r an AIMndLi lu clf lalion \\ itliuut 
mmhv pn!iniin.'i\ <, \|Hunirr of joint ddibiiatioiir^iinialln 
nan foii<a nu and iifKloiihl that orninKsion sav; in ihi'. pruaMpiit tlio 
iin. lisoi o\nM.nun»^, by a pror* ws of trial aiul fiTor. tfin difliayliii .of 5 
t dablidiinp an Aiidinlu I’VdcTatioiu Tlusn ditfruItiV**^ ato- oh\ ions 
and, again, tin y are (piiti' distim I from the diiTanilf ic s involvod in tlin 
rffn-litiiliuii of a J^ritWoIndiu PVdiTation, The main diffieuifns are 
two: that file 'Indian Stales are wholly different in status and 
character hoin the Provinrt^s of Pniiish Iiidny and ilial they are^ 
nut prepared to federate on tlu^ same terms as if is piaipo^v'd 
fo apply to i!u‘ ITovinres, On tin' first point, the Indian Stau^s, 
iinlifo‘ till' Britislhlndia Provinces, possess sovereignty in ^Mrions 
degrees and they mv, broadly speaking, under a sy-Hfem I'f pfiso!!. I 
gtoanmunf. Iheir aceessifiu io a hVdcTafion eannof. thnOonn |5 
take place olhei\sisi‘ ti'ian by the voluntary a*‘f ol the Ruin m| 
fMch State, and aftu' am'ssinn ilit' npresiaiialivts of the accnliug 
Stale in the Faleral J.egidaiun* will i)i‘ noniinaud by liii' Rohr 
and it’, ^nbjuts will tuntinia^ to owi^ allegiam’e |o liim, (in thy 
seuaid pniiii, tli! Rn!« I har’* made it (iear that, while tin v aie 2tl 
willing to fou^idtr iVchiation now with tie Pioviiues of Ihhidi 
tudLi on eeitaiii idins, they could not, as soveoigu Man vv^om 
to the t XI 0 isf‘ by a lux-krai (lovennnent in relation to thuri of 
a i<tngf‘ oi penvers kkatiral in all respects with those wliieli Uia! 
Ijovtinnieiit will exeiu^’* in ukition to llu* Prrnince’- on whom 25 
autonomy has yet io bc‘ conhrred. We have !iere an olnioiiN 
anomaly: a ledt ration emnpo'sfil of dispaiate t'onstiimnt nniis, 
in whiili t’hr‘ poWt*m »md aufluaity the iVntial ikmiiininit 
win dif!i r a^ b* one c<snstiiuent unit «and aiioiht r, 

3tk Agaiiut tiuse luuloulded dilUeulties, we have lu place one 31 
Mi*al ionsideraiiyn 0 ! substance, which appears |o us fo outweigh 
ihe disativantages ol the^e anumalies. Ihe unity oi India on vhrh 
we liaui* laid so inucii stress is dungeroiisiy impel hei mi iong as 
ilie Indian Slates have no constitutional relationsiii|) with Kiiiidi 
iiidli. it is this Min ly, that has inliuem'cd i'lie Hiikrs of 35 
the indiaii Slabs hi their it cent policy, lluy” ninaiii pulVtlly 
lu‘e to t iuit iiiue, if they Ml ihiiusi^ in the political isolaliun wliidi Ikts 
i'lciiamui/id iiieir Indory since the cslabIWiiiient of the Britisii 
cuniu* ticfii. Hut they have, it appstis, btcoine keenly ioum luus eif 
Ihe iiiipulei iioiis of the Imliau polity as it exists UHiay. A coiro 40 
pletf*!? vinitex! Jiidian polity cannot, it is true, be estaldisiied either 
now or, M) far as htiiiian foresight can extend, at any tiimx In most 
rcsjiecis, the* anoiiiahes to which we have referred an* the iitixs^ary 
incidents, not mctely of the introduction of an AiMiidia Iddfvalioii 
at ihk iiiyiiient, but of its introduction tii any lime in the fiitiiie, 45 
So far Jib we are aware, no section of opinion in this roiiiitry or in 
liritis!i India is prepared to forego an AUAiidia lutlwxdion as 1111 
ultiiiulc! aim of British policy. Certainly, the htaliitory 
Commission was not prepared to do m, and it k the* iilcal 
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indicated in their report which has since won so much support 
among the Indian Princes. The question for decision is whether 
the measure of unity which can be achieved by an All-India Federa- 
tion, imperfect though it may be, is likely to confer added strength, 

5 stability and prosperity on India as a whole — ^that is to say, both on 
the States and on British India. To this question, there can, we 
think, be only one answer, an affirmative one ; and that answer 
does not rest only, or even chiefly, on the kind of general considera- 
tions which naturally appeal most strongly to the people of this 
country. From their point of view it is evident enough that Ruling 
i«^^inces who in the past have been the firm friends of British rule 
liave sometimes felt their friendship tried by decisions of the Govern- 
ment of India running counter to what they believed to be the 
interests of their States and Peoples. Ruling Princes, however, as 
15 members of a Federation, may be expected to give steadfast support 
to a strong and stable Central Government, and to become helpful 
collaborators in policies which they have sometimes in the past 
been inclined to criticise or even obstruct. But an even stronger, 
and a much more concrete, argument is to be found in the existing 
20 economic condition of India. 

31. The existing arrangements under which economic policies, Economic 
vitally affecting the interests of India as a whole, have to be ties 
formulated and carried out are being daily put to an ever-increasing between 
strain, as the economic life of India develops. For instance, any 
25 imposition of internal indirect taxation in British India involves, 
with few exceptions, the conclusion of agreements with a number of 
States for concurrent taxation within their frontiers, or, in default 
of such agreement, the establishment of some system of internal 
customs duties — an impossible alternative, even if it were not 
30 precluded by the terms of the Crown’s treaties with some States. 

Worse than this, India may be said even to lack a general customs 
system uniformly applied throughout the sub-Continent, On the 
(MQ hand, with certain exceptions, the States are free themselves 
to impose internal customs policies, which cannot but obstruct 
35 the flow of trade. Even at the maritime ports situated in the 
States, the administration of the tariffs is imperfectly co- 
orcJinalcd with that of the British-India ports, while the 
separate rights of the States in these respects are safeguarded 
by long-standing treaties or usage acknowledged by the Crown. 

411 On the other hand, tariff policies, in which every part of India 
is interested, are laid down by a Government of t India and 
F*ritisli-India legislature in which no Indian State has a voice, 

£i,e constitute only slightly less than half the area 

df the population of India. Even where the 
45 Government of laflia has adequate powers to impose internal 
indirect taxation or to control economic development, as in the 
cases of salt and opium, the use of those powers has caused much 
friction and has often left behind it, in the States, a sense of 
injustice. Moreover, a common company law for India, a common 
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banking law, a common botly of Icgklation on copjiiglii and 
marks, a comiucm s}^lein of (omiiiunn aiions, alib* 

Coiiclitioiis such as tin*s\ which have raiisetl lioiible and iroc»idiins- 
ill the past, arc, dnsidy bts tmnn^, and iuihI in llic fiitmviiKTtM -iiiglv 
1 k‘C01iv\ iiitoh 1 d)l»^ as inilusirial and coimmncial ibi'clopmui! 5 
simsids Jroin lhiti>h .Infiiit to the Si ues, {)ii all tlieS'‘ poini^ ih 
hed(‘Miiiei now (untemplited vonid have power to adopt a comimrn 
policy. 'I hat common policy wonhl he subject, no chmbt, soim^ 
ie‘-eiva!ion cd special Ircaiy rights by certain States and, in tie* 
Slates geiit'iully, its eiiforcemeni would in many nsfiT!. 
officers appimited by the State Rnlem; but, evmi so nmiiiiied, 
would mark a long step fixmi confusion towards order. The rights 
ifi Stales to impose internal customs duties cannot bcubolisliefl, 
bub as ue shall indicate ^ later, moderation in the iM* of 
CUM he made a conddkni ot federatitni. In ihvH^ \v!eii (5 

expeiitmce h daih proiing the need lor Uie dose fo-nrcliiiation 
of pideic\s, we cannot i)eiit‘Ve that ParlLimcni , vhile iiitrorliicing 
a ih‘W nuMuire oi deeeuriMlisation in biitldi Imlia, would be wi^e 
to aegL ' I tiic opportuaitv nuv, oiivtt'd to it ol e^labiidiing a 
mu ieiiu of otm.r u Jen 1 m iMue a-, a \ i mj;, , *^0 

32. An Albfndia Ferteralion thus pte luits si»li i ath Irui,, 

the point cd vicwalike ol IIA Maj, d\ V riovernmentpif Biiiidi bidi 
, and of the Indian Staten Bm ilie MUiaaion cd the idea to th • 
States (‘lear!}" d<*peiids on the* inUilment (d t>ni* conclitioii : thal, in 
Ui^reding lo the hVfbration, tiwy ‘-hoiild i)e oi a. nal Mm 2.i 

in ihe ck tmminatinn ol iN poliiy. d’fie IViucce ha\e, tht*u‘iou\ 
stated deaily in their dv\ Im.ition that t!n*v an* wilting now in oiitei 
an Alldiidia Imrliraiitm, !mt only it the Fedora! (imeiiiiiient i'-* a 
I? ‘-poiirihli and not an irresponsible goveinnieiif. Ihb brings to 
Uie fast of the main issues which Itavi^ boeu subiiiitted to otii :a,l 
I fowitkialmn, the issue u bother, in the nmimon phrase, there sliuh 
Of shall not be any degree of re^pomibihty at file (Vaitn* 'b 

31i It is olniauM at the oui'^d tliut ilie veiy gmuiul on wlirli 
file Princes ackocale tisponsibiliiy at tlie Centre in au Altindii 
bVd'iwtiuii emi-titufo-v tiu* sto,mgo>t pu^>ilile aigiimeiit agaiied 11$ 
{' uspimsibilby at the ( eiitie in a purely ihiiyi liiciia lAtieraiwii ; fin 
a BiitiJi India Centre uuukl have tu deal ab now, willi raallers 
intiiiiatdy alfeding the Stales, jvt wouhl as iicmg be unable hi 
give file Mates any (fiVetive %tn€e in its deliberal I oiik If Ike Slate > 

UH iilcd by Ihc exerciw* of sueli powers by pxemii Ckw^emiiient 40 
of liuiia, their exercise by Ministers re.s|>Dii4b!e to a purely Briiyi- 
India eiii itnale could hardly fail tu lead to jauioits frktkiii, Imlenl 
tii0 |iOsitioii of the CiovernoiTIeneral in Midi ciiciiiiislaiicieg as the 
sole repre:senlative of the Crown in its treaty lektmiis witii the 
Slates mill tlwrcifore, us the ^.ole mediator belweeti u liriiyi-lritlia 4S 
elerlurale and die Slate linleus, would be an ahiia.sl iiufiyssilile oiiix 
We agree*! tluteforc! ^rilh the %Statuto«y Cominkdoii in thicikiiig 

^ bifra, para, 2l»i 
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that a responsible British-India Centre is not a possible solution 
of the constitutional problem, or would, at most, only be possible 
at llic ^ price of very large deductions from the scope of its 
responsibility. 

5 34. But the Statutory Commission went further than this. They 

ronsidered the question of responsibility at the Centre from another 
angle also. It is unnecessary to repeat all that they said on the 
subject, but they realised, as every student of the problem must 
realise, that responsible government at the Centre could not in any 
extend to all departments of the Central Government, and that, 
iiri'any case, it would be necessary to reserve Defence and Foreign 
Afi'ciirs from the sphere of ministerial responsibility. Hence any 
measure of responsible government at the Centre must involve a 
system of dyarchy, and the Commission held strongly the view that 
lo a unitary (lovcrnment at the Centre was essential and should be 
preserved at all costs. '' It must be a Government,'' they wrote, 
“ able to bear the vast responsibilities which are cast upon it as the 
central executive organ of a sub-continent, presenting complicated 
.iiid diverse features which it has been our business to describe " ; 
20 and they expressed the opinion that a plan based on dyarchy was 
unworkable and would, indeed, constitute no real advance in the 
direction of developing central responsibility. In this connection 
we may usefully quote one passage from the Report of the Statutory 
Commission on tlie working of dyarchy in the Provinces. “ The 
25 practical difliculiy in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy 
and of obtaining a clear demarcation of responsibility arises not so 
much in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the 
Legislature, the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatures 
were by the nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of 
yq discharging two different functions at the same time. In the one 
sphuT, they were to exercise control over policy; in the other, 
while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply, they w^ere to 
liav(" no responsibility. The inherent difficulty of keeping this 
iiihtinction in mind has been intensified by the circumstances under 
35 whkdi the Councils have w^'orked to such an extent that perhaps the 
most important feature of the w^orking of dyarchy in the Provincial 
C'cmurils, when looked at from the constitutional aspect, is the 
maiked tendency of the Councils to regard the Government as a 
whole, to think of Ministers as on a footing not very different from 
41 ) that ol Executive Councillors, to forget the extent of the oppor- 
timitMs of the Legislatures on the transferred side, and to magnify 
t!i( ir functions in the reserved field." 

we think, t Asmst the question. It is impossible'adequately to discuss 
45 the real issubs involved in a decision for or against the introduction 
of some measure of responsibility at the Centre if the discussion is 
confined to the Centre itself and is conducted in terms of dyarchy.'' 
Like so many other words used in political controversy, (lyarch 5 ^ " 
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(1) 111 ili'‘ 
fuOMiiiial 
^phcie ; 


(2) IkUci >1 
Centre ami 
I'^roviacco ; 


lias colliLied louiicl il as".o(Litiou^ whlii tend to 
latlicr ilian to clarify thcin. llic tiuth b that, ia any Coibtiuiiioii, 
and above all in a Federal Corvlitution, there inibt be a clK'i'.ioii of 
responsibility at some point, and at ihat point there vih always bo 
a daiigci of triction. In fiaming a Constitution, die prolihnn to 5 
draw the line at a point where tha e necessary evils wil! be iniihmi^ed, 
and the line will be drawn at ditlerenl points according to the 
characiei and probiemb of the pirtienbr country concenieii II 
may be drawn at a point whore tls* powers which are iweived Ineoi 
tiie nonnal operation ol the ('oudiuidon have, in ordinary 
little or no practical cfieci on th^^ imimdanoa and iwof suioii 
policy —ns, ioi instance, tlie line diawii in Ok* ih liidi Xorlli Aiiuviei 
Act between the powets ol Oie (iovernordlenered and ilie poweis 
ot the ( '/owinor-rrcneral ni ('onneii. I>ui in liulis !!o easy -oliiOou 
of [Ills 1:111(1 is possible, 1hi t One line drawn must le avc to tie* li 
(loviTnor-Cleiicial hig. poweis \Oi!<'h v, i'l haw^ an iinportaiii efksd 
upon the policy of tie' g^weinuH jg as a wlmh* fhoadly speaking, 
thise pos:ibl( iira^ of dbidon hau* h m. suc-'e-d’d (o us, each of 
\dii 1) (ksvive- hi ]5e hialh disMj.^si'ti. 

36. One is a line diawu wilhiii the .-^pheie ol the Piovincial b' 
(rovernmeuib in such a way as lo ustive to iho iho\ iiu ial (jov( niob» 
tile responsibility ioi 11 k* nniiulemiiue of Liw iind ooh**, and to tiu‘ 
(lOVcinor-Geneial the i t*sponbii)iiu 3 ’ toi all raniial subjects* llu^ 
soliitioii eliminates dyarehy at tiie t'^'nliv, Inii ]K‘rpv*iiiati*s il in the 
Proviiieio : and we have aluady indiialed our n, aw>ns (or rejeiling 2: 
il. We bliall diseiisb th(*se u^a^uiis more fully in the body of our 
Report. 

37. The second line suggested to us is (uie coinciding wiili the line 
of division between the Provincial Govanmints and the ('entraJ 
(iowiiimeni, the former being wholly responsible goveriiinenls and 3« 
the latter wholly irre .-sponsible, 'lids w'as the imiuediate (ilioiigh 
not, as we shall bugged in a moment, (lie ullimatih liiu‘ of division 
rccoimmndcd by the Staiutoiy Commission, and it is the one wbich 
ww bhonltl probably have fell consiraint*d to recomiiKsid iC W'e had 
Ixvn consiilering a piindy British India Fc(I( ration, lint il is, wt^ 3; 
think, open to '\'ery serious obji'ctions which, could not be fully 
present to the mind of the Statutory Commissiom nioiigh it 
iiiight appear at fubl sight to eliminate aliogadlier the evils of 
dyarchy, its real effect is witlier lo conceal cl}airchy tlian io i liminale 
it. Its actual effect w’oiild be to reseiaw to t!it* GcnaTiiorAleiieral 4 
nuich of the unpopular dud}' of taxation, w Idle allotting to respimsible 
Provincial Ministers the agieeablt' task of sptaidiiig the money so 
raised. Cl mubi be remembered tiiai the Slaiiitory ComiiUssiun 
l>ased their financial recommendations on an estimate of the fiiliire 
revenues of India far more sanguine than would now be accepted 4 
by any expert* They, therefore, felt able to recoinmend the esiab- 
lisliincnt of a Provincial Fund, fed by automatic allocations from 
central revenues which in turn would be autoraaiically distribiitctt 
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among the Provinces. In a State so happify provided with ample 
revenues that their division between two distinct sets of piibiic 
authorities could be fixed in advance by the Constitution for all 
time, the existence of an irresponsible government at the Centre 
5 side by side with responsible governments in the Protinces might 
no doubt have been expected to work reasonably well. It is, 
however, impossible for Parliament to-day to base its policy on any 
such assumption. The Central and Provincial Governments must, 
as we shall show when we come to our financial recommeiidalioiis, 
rhl financed from year to year largely out of the same purse. Tiiat 
for some time to come at least, will be at best barely adequate 
for the needs of both. In these circumstances, Central policies 
oi taxation and Central economic policies, on v/hich the wealth 
Oi India and the volume of her public revenue will depend, miisi 
IS be of the most immediate and fundamental interest to the Govern- 
ment of e^^ery Province. A line of division which withheld this 
whole range of policy from the consideration of responsible Ministers 
could liardly fail to become the frontier across which the bitterest 
conflicts would be waged; and its existence would afford to 
20 Provincial Ministers a constant opportunity to disclaim responsibility 
for the non-fulfilment of their election promises and programmes. 


3S. Lastly, the line can be drawn within the Central Government i}) 
itbeli, in such a way as to reserve the Departments of Defence and 
Foreign Affairs to the Gm^ernor-General, while committing all other 
25 Ceiitral subjects to the care of responsible Ministers, subject to the 
retention by the Governor-General of special powers and respon- 
sibilities, outside his Reserved Departments, similar to (though not 
necessarily in all respects identical with) those which we contemplate 
should be conferred on the Provincial Governors. The nature of 
30 the Central safeguards which v/ould in that event be necessary will 
be di>:ussed, like ilie Provincial safeguards, in the body of our 
Repoit ; but, subject to them, the effect of drawing the line at this 
point would be to make Indians responsible for legislation and 
administration over the whole field of social and economic polic}’. 

35 It is, w'e think, a fair conclusion from the Report of the Statutory 
Commission that this was the line at wLich they contemplated that 
the division of responsibility would ultimately be made. They 
contemplated an eventual All-India Federation. They belierxxl 


that the Constitution which thej" recommended for the Central 
4(1 Goveumieiit would contain in itself the seeds of growth and develop- 
ment It was, no doubt, for that reason, and foreseeing the course 
of that de\ elopmeiit, that they suggested that the protection of 


not, at any rate for a long time to come, 
be regarded as a function of an Indian Government in relation 
45 with an Indian Legislature at aR, but as a responsibility to be 
assumed by the Imperial Government. Apart from the difficulties 
of this suggestion, to wffiich we shall have to return in the body 
of our Report, it obviously involves a dyarchy of much the same 
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lind as would ic.sult Iroin <) oaiik i<Mr\an\)n im thi rifiVinini- 
IsCiieral of the Dt'paiiua at ol Deft eat in lati, lla !• viiatlnn 
of Dekiite, with the UMivatitm f'naiyn Ai. -us a. nu{in,*u!v 
foni]( ( t» (1 With I\feraa\ is tlu' I'lit' ni di\eiui. wheh mst m spraul^ 
iiiosf uiviriy witli the nahlit'S (a i!a^ situaiifU 1< i-, eht? iht liin' 5 

o[ di\idon v.hDb, t'n tht‘ \\Iio}e, c'nuas ui^ h t^i d.ui^^er tsf hii- 
fieri. .\s tlu SmIukuv ('oniuih'-ioii ]H»inud oin in Use *e 

we have alieady (itioled, d\Mreh\ hu , not., e\(n in fiie Fnaiiua^, 
udstd any insuperaldo dillieultie^ “ in the innet ruiin->e!s oi the 
^overnnkul ; and the dung ‘r oi luDien in ife inner (‘niuivt^D 
the Central Doveiument will he aa n ‘-inaht r, hn ndisriiiisiratuTT*^'^ 
of Defenaj ajui I'oreign AlTcdrs will noiniMllx', at . ny satta have ienv 
eoiitacls with o:.ln r lieMs ol CniliMi adnuni' uaUeii iiiidt i ihi m \v 
ConstituijOii. 

^’1 39. The one nal tlanger o! uTUtai. euil that a eiieui one, Ds 15 

in ll](‘ wiv laigt' ])rofH)uion <a (nttiai ooti^ai'H viiieh is, and 
nina etnuinia* to h'\ ahsoihtd h\ tlu Ainu' Diid^ei. Ii is 

th<u iliis diifit'idtv is iiilunnt in tlu' hiets ol the situaiitai. K 

(xi.sts ai the yos' nt da\, IDer siiu'e ilie \u lUlU, the (\‘uira! 
}a;gisialure has constantly sciiight o> “ ni.ojnli its innetions in 20 
the n^Hi'ved field'' of the Army hhidgof. 1 !h seiious fiit'tltiii 
thus caused wouid be lik(‘ly to nianilest iisth in an e\en stronger 

form in tli<‘ liiiiiH' in a ('(aiual Legislature mm I'l as was proposed 

i)y i!ie Statiilorv Ifomniission a I.egislatuie laigelv h preseiiiative 
of Provincial Legislainres, yd deuksl all ehe<U\e ronircs! over anv 25 
hrandi of Cuitral fnance. It is aKt) ttue iliai tlu‘ Slaintory Com- 
mission ’s own schemi^ ior a U'Seiwation eh Deleiict* to the Imperial 
f^aiiianietd wciukl raise lh(' Ninie diliicuh) in an evni more acute 
lone. It is even irne that the .friction which now cdists ovd“ Army 
t.\p(mdiiine cemld Itardly he intensified and might he sn1)stantiall\ 3f) 
miligaued by the existence of a Ministry g^merally responsible to 
the L{*gislalure ior finanaa JIk* t^xislence ol a large standing charge 
for Defeidi* (ircum.scrihes but by no means tiesiroys xho iinaiiciol 
resporisihility ol Ministers, iuir the greater part of most national 
budgets are, in effect, uiialterabh^ Ixxanise tluw aia* the results of 35 
coininitnients arising out of the past in the litTl of foreign nhitioiis 
or of social reform. The margin of discretion which is a\aulablc to 
Ministers anyw’here in increasing or nHliicing taxation or altering 
expeiKlitiire is iisitally smalL and this margin, in India, wall be witliin 
the control of Ministers, subject to llie CJovernor-Gciieral's special 4I] 
responsibility in the financial sphere. Ministers will naturally wish 
to save money on defence in order that they may spend it on '' nation 
building'' clepartinents under their owm tbnrge, bul wv beliew 
that responsible Indian Ministers will be not less anxious for lulequatfj 
defence than the Gox'ernor-Generah and wdl! usual]}' after discussion 45 
math him support his view of what is necessary and will be able 
to convince their following in the Legislature that ii is sound. Yet 
in spite of these w*'eighty considerations, the danger of friction 
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between the Governor-Gener^ and the Legislature over the Army 
Budget undoubtedly furnishes an additional argument against 
responsibility at the Centre in a purely British India Federation. But 
that is not the proposition we are now discussing. We have already 
5 made it clear that, in such a Federation, we should have felt con- 
strained to draw our line of division at another point, iiotwitii- 
standing the disadvantages of the alternatives to which we have 
drawn attention above. What we are now discussing is an All-India 
Federation, and in regard to the Army Budget, as in regard to the 
broader issues of the relations between British India and the States, 
declaration of the Princes, indicating cheir willingness to enter an 
All-India Federation, has introduced a new and, in our judgment, a 
determining factor. It is reasonable to expect that the presence in 
the Central Executive and Legislature of representatives of the 
15 Princes who have always taken so keen an interest in all matters 
relating to defence will afford a guarantee that these grave matters 
will be weighed and considered with a full appreciation of the issues 
at stake. It is, indeed, one of the main advantages of an All-India 
Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw the line of 
20 division between responsibility and reservation at the point which, 
on other grounds, is most likely to provide a workable solution. 

40. Before leaving this subject we ought, perhaps, to refer to 
one argument which has been urged upon us in favour of a wholly 
irresponsible Central Government, and also to one particular danger 
25 which w'e think Parliament should be careful to avoid. The 
argument to which we refer is that an irresponsible Centre would 
constitute a reserve of potver which could be used at any moment 
by the Governor-General xo redress the situation in any Province, 
if responsible government in that Proxince should break down. 
8(J This argument seems to us to rest on a misapprehension. The 
Governor-General in an irresponsible Centre xvouM have no more 
and no less power of intervention in the Provinces, either to forestall 
a constitutional breakdov/n or to restore the situation after such a 
breakdown, than he would possess under our recommendations. 
35 Our recommendations do, in fact, reserve to him such power through 
the interaction of his owm and the Provincial Governors' special 
powders and responsibilities; but, in so far as liis opportunities 
of intervention are limited, they are limited, not by the constitution of 
the Central Government, but by the establishment of autonomous 
40 Provincial Governments. The danger which we think Parliament 
should avoid lies in the fact, on which we have already insisted, 
that ministerial responsibility is not itself a form of government 
or prevented at will by the clauses of a statute , 
so much as a state of relationships which tends to grow up in certain 
45 circumstances and under certain forms of government. It follows 
that a Constitution Act cannot legislate against ministerial responsi- 
bility at the Centre, if its other provisions, or the facts of tlic cie-e, 
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are such, as to encourage the development of such responsibility* 

It has been suggested to us that, while the Central Govcriinxent 
should he declared by the Constitution to be an irresponsible Govern-^ 
ment, the Governor-General should be free to select any of his 
Executive Council from among the members of the Central 5 
Legislature, and that a member of the Legislature assuming 
ministerial office should not be obliged to resign his seat in the Legis- 
lature. There is much to be said for such a proposal, but it is 
in fact a proposal, not for the perpetuation of an irresponsible 
Government, but for the gradual introduction of a responsible one. 10 
11 would tend to introduce responsible government at the Centre by 
insensible degrees without any statutory limitation of the scope of 
jiiinisterial power and responsibility. That is, indeed, broadly 
speaking, the way in which responsible government actually grew 
up in Canada. It may be difficult to draw any satisfactory line ol 15 
diwsion between reserve powers and responsible government, but, 
under the conditions of the problem that we are examining, Parlia- 
ment should be caieful not to drav/ a definite line in principle, only 
to blur it in piacticc. 

41. We cannot leave this subject without asking the vital question 20 
which Parliament will have to answer : whether a Central Goveiii- 
ment of India constituted as we propose would fulfil the condition 
we have already laid down — ^whether it w^ould provide a Central 
authority strong enough to maintain the unity of India and to protect 
all classes of her citizens. That question cannot be answ^ered apart 25 
from a consideration of the strength or weakness of the Central 
Government as it now exists. As our enquiries have proceeded, we 
have been increasingly impressed, not by the strength of the Central 
Government as at present constituted, but by its weakness. It 
is confronted by a Legislature which can be nothing but (in Bagehot’s 30 
words) ' ' a debating society adhering to an executive ' ' . The members 
of that Legislature are unrestrained by the knowledge that they 
themselves may be required to provide an alternative government; 
their opinions have been uninformed by the experience of power, and 
they have shown themselves prone to regard support of government 35 
pohey as a betrayal of the national cause. It is no wonder that the 
ciiticism^ offered by the members of such a Legislature should have 
been mainly destructive ; yet it is abundantly clear from the political 
history of the last twelve years that criticism by the Assembly has 
constantly influenced the policy of Government. As a result, the 40 
prestige of the Central Government has been low?’ered and disharmony 
betw^'cen Government and Legislature has tended to sap the efficiency 
of both. Indeed, the main problem which, in this sphere, Parliament 
has now to consider is how to strengthen an already weakening 
Central Executive. We believe that the Central Government which 45 
we recommend will be stronger than the existing Government and 
we see no other way in which it could be strengthened. 
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42 . We would close this introductory part of our Report with one Emeigeiic< 
final word. At its outset we recorded our recognition of Indian of body of 
aspirations and our sense of the weight to be attached to them. 

Having done so, we have examined the problem from another angle, 

5 concentrating our attention on the facts of Indian government and of Kingdom 
Indian social conditions. Our study of these facts has led us to and in 
certain concrete conclusions which in the body of our Report we shall 
have further to elaborate and justify. But, having thus reached our 
conclusions by the exercise of our judgment on the facts of the case, 

IP^we may be permitted to urge their acceptance as embodying, in their 
lines, a policy on vhich responsible public opinion both in this 
country and in India may unite. We have already referred to the 
long process of collaboration through which successive Governments 
in this country have sought to ascertain whether any substantial 
15 measure of agreement was possible upon the principles which should 
inform a new constitutional settlement in India, It can scarcely 
have been expected by the members of the Statutory Commission, 
or by the participants in the Round Table Conferences, that free and 
unfettered discussion of issues so formidable and complex would 
20 succeed in achieving so substantial a measure of common agreement 
as that which has emerged in the course of the last tv/o years. No 
scheme for the future government of India is, of course, at present in 
existence which can be said to have been agreed even unofficially 
betvv^een representatives of the two countries. Indeed, we recognize 
25 that even moderate opinion in India has advocated and hoped 
for a simpler and more sweeping transfer of power than we have 
fell able to recommend. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that 
there is a section of opinion in India with whom the prospect 
of agreement appears to be remote. But, from the discussions 
30 and personal contacts of recent years, there has emerged in each 
country what may fairly be described as a body of central opinion 
which has at least reached a juster appreciation both of the difficulties 
which impress and the motives which inspire a similar body of 
opinion in the other country. It is now possible to discern much 
35 common ground where previously the dividing gulf might have 
seemed to be unbridgeable. Not only has this movement of opinion 
been observable both in this country and in British India, but the 
Indian States also, in making their contribution to recent discussions, 
have shown their willingness to go much further than seemed 
40 possible at the time of the Statutory Commission's Report in the 
direction of agreement with His Majesty’s Government and with 
representatives of public opinion in British India on a new and far- 
reaching policy of Federation. On the common ground thus marked 

of a firm and enduring structure 

45 can be laid. 

43 . Parliament is, indeed, confronted with grave problems, but Issues with 
it is also offered a great opportunity. There are moments in the 

history of nations when a way seems to be opened for the establish- 
ment between people and people of new relations more in harmony 
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with the circumstances of the time, but when that way is beset l),y 
all the dangers inherent in any transfer of political power. Such 
moBienis are a sharp test of political sagacity, of the statesman’s 
instinct for the time and manner of the change, If iliai iiisiiiirt 
fails, either from rashness or from over-caution, there is small 5 
chance of recovery. In the present issue, the dangers of rashiie^^.^ 
are obwoiis eiiough. They have been urged upon us by some to 
whom the majestic spectacle of an Indian Empire makes so powerful 
an appeal that every concession appears to them almost as the 
betrayal of a trust ; but they have been urged on us also by others 10 
whose arguments are based on the undeniable facts of the sitiiaftion. 
Those arguments are, for instance, that no self-governing nation of 
tlie British Empire has ever been faced within its borders at one and 
the same time by all the problems with which India has to deal : 
by the ever present risk of hostilities on her frontier, by the cleavagt* 15 
between communal interests, by innumerable diherences of race ami 
speech, by a financial system largely dependent for its credit on 
centres outside India, and by a vast population in every stage of 
chilisaiion. Against all this, the dangers of over-caution are no 
less plain. The plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of 20 
India is essentially a plea to be allowed the opportunity of appl}diig 
principles and doctrines which England herself has taught ; and all 
sections of public opinion in this country are agreed in principle that 
this plea should be admitted. No one has suggested that aii\' 
retrograde step should be taken, very few that the existing state of 25 
things should be maintained unaltered. The nepessity for con- 
stitutional advance, at least within the limits of the Statutory 
Commission's Report, may be regarded as common ground, We haw 
gicen our reasons for believing that the constitutional arrangements 
w'liich we recommend, including a measure of responsibility at the 30 
Centre, follow almost inevitably from these accepted premises. 

If this conclusion is rejected, the rejection will be generally regarded 
in India as a denial of the whole plea and twn consequences at least 
must be faced : the prospect of an All-India Federation will dis- 
appear, perhaps for ever, but certainly for many years to come, and 35 
the measare of harmony achieved in British India by the co-operative 
efforts of the last few years, together with that body of central opinion 
which we hdxe described, wiU be irretrievably destroyed 


mtntt These are grave issues and, if we do not enlarge further upon 

choice consequences of a failure to make the right use of the present 40 

must be opporiunity, it is because we believe that the choice that is now to 
rcsoliite and be made must be made without tear and without favour, on a just 
decisive. estimate of the facts of a situation and the feelings cf a people, on a 
cool calculation of the risks involved in any of the alternative 
courses open to us, but without hesitations born of timidity. We 45 
have recommended the course which appears to 11s to be the right 
one, but whatever course Parliament may eventually choose, it is 
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above all necessary that its choice should be resolute and decisive. 
By general admission, the time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the 
arts of government ] and, whatever may be the measure of the 
5 power thus to be transferred, we are confident diat Parliament, in 
consonance with its own dignity and with the traditions of the 
British people, will make the transfer generously and in no grudging 
spirit. 
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SECTIOI H 

PEOVIICIAL AUf OIOMf 
(1) Preliminary Remarks 

45. Our teiTiis of reference direct us to consider tiic future 
government of India and in particular to examine and report upon 5 
the proposals in Command "Paper 4268, commonly known as tlr^ 
White Paper.^ The latter, in "fact, embodies a complete scheme 
for Indian coiisiiliitional refonn ; and we have found it convemeih 

to make it the ba=^is for the set ling out of our conclusions, allhougli 
we desire to make it quite plain that our deliberations have iii no 10 
wav been restricted to the proposals which it contains. 

46. Tlie proposals in the White Paper fail under three main head-, 
which have been commonly referred to as Provincial Autonomy, Fede- 
ration, and Responsibility at the Centre, It is our intention to examiiv ‘ 
these proposals and to sMe certain general conclusions at which me 15 
have arrived, and thereafter to examine separately the proposals in ro^ 
lation to the following complementary or subsidiary matters : — Distri- 
bution of Legislative Powers, Finance, the Services, the Judiciary, 
Commercial Discrimination, Constituent Powers, the SecreLiry of State 
and the Council of India, the Reserve Bank, the Future Adminis- 20 
i ration of Indian Railways, Audit and Auditor-General, Advocates- 
Geiierol, and Transitory Provisions. This appears to us the more 
convenient course to adopt, in order that the esseniial elements of 
the scheme put forward by His Majesty’s Government may be seen 

in their proper perspective, unobscured by the mass of detail v/liich 25 
the White Paper necessarily contains. We should add that we haw* 
not thought it necessary to mention in our Report every matter 
of detail with which the White Paper deals, but only those which 
appear to us of sufficient general importance to warrant discussion. 

It mat" be assumed that we have no comment to offer on the 60 
proposals in the White Paper to which we make no special 
reference, and we aie content to leave them to be dealt with at 
the discretion of His Majesty's Government in the legislathu 
proposals which they will lay before Parliament. 

47. The proposals in the White Paper do not deal specifically with 55 
the question of Burma in relation to Indian constitutional problems, 
because opinion Jn Burma on the future of the country had not at 
the date of the issue of the White Paper become crystallized. The 
Statutory Commission recommended that Burma should cease to be; 

a part of British India, and we have^rnved atj:he same coiicliisiiui. 40 
In these circumstances it is our intention to deal fully with the 
future constitution of Burma in Section VI of our Report,^ where 
we shall set out and discuss the reasons which have appeamd to us 
to justify our recommendation. 

2 as tlie First AppondU to tliis Voliiiiie (pp. 282-380), 
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(2) The Autokomous Provinces 

48. The scheme of Pro\4iicial Autonomy, as we understand it, is one Definition 
whereby ea ch of the Governors' Provinces will possess an Executive and of 

a Legislature having exclusive authority within the Province in a Provincial 
5 precisely defined sphere, and in that exclusively provincial sphere ^^toaomy. 
broadly free from control by the Central Government and Legislatuie. 

we conceive to be the essence of Provincial Autonomy, though no 
doubt there is room for wide differences of opinion with regard to the 
manner in which that exclusive aiithoritv is to be exercised. It repre- 
10 senls a fundamental departure from the present system, under which 
the Provincial Governments exercise a devolved and not an origiiiai 
authority. The Act of 1919 and the Devolution Rules made under 
it, by earmarking certain subjects as ''Promneial subjects/' created 
indeed a sphere within which responsibility for the functions of 
15 government rests primarily upon the Provincial authorities ; but 
that responsibility is not an exclusive one, since the Governor- 
General in Council and the Central Legislature stiU exercise an 
extensive authority throughout the whole of the Provinces. Under 
the proposals in the White Paper, the Central Go\"criiment and 
20 Legislature would, generally speaking, cease to possess in the 
Governors' Provinces any legal po^ver or authority with respect to 
any matter falling within the exclusive Provincial sphere, though, as 
we shall explain later, the Governor-General in virtue of his power 
of supervising the Governors will have authority to secure compliance 
25 in certain respects with directions which, he may find it necessary 
to give. 

49. “ The Provinces are the domain,” wrote the authors oi the The 
Montagu-Clielmsford Report, “ in which the earlier steps towards principle 
the progressive realisation of responsible government should be taken* accepted. 

?0 Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, and our aim 
is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit.” 

Their intention was to give an independent life to the organisms 
which would in future form the members of a British-India Federa- 
tion, an ideal at that time not within measurable distance. To-day, 

85 so rapid has been the march of events since 1919, we are discussing 
not only a Federation of British India, but an All-India Federation ; 
and wc could not ourselves contemplate such a Federation, whether 
it comes about in the immediate or more distant future, w^hich in 
Indiain. aspect is composed of other than autonomous 
40 units, independent within their own sphere of any central control. 

We have arrived, therefore, at the same conclusion on this subject 
as the Statutory Commission, and substantially on the same grounds.^ 

Of all the proposals in the Vi'hiite Paper, Provincial Autonomy has 

J Report, Vol. II, para. 27. 
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received the greatest measure of support on every side. The 
economic, geographical, and racial diferences between the Provinces 
on the one hand and the sense of provincial individuality on the 
other, have greatly impressed us. The vast distances of India and 
the increasing complexity of modem government are strong addi- 5 
tional arguments in favour of the completion of the process begun 
in 1919, and of a development in which the life of each Province 
ean find vigorous and adequate expression, free from interference by 
a remote Central Government. We proceed, therefore, to consider 
the manner in which the proposals of His Majesty’s Governi^nt 10 
give practical effect to the aulonomy principle. 


The Ambit of Provincial A utonomy 

50. The first problem is to define the sphere within which Provincial 
Autonomy is to be operative. The method adopted by the White 
Paper (following in this respect the broad lines of Dominion Federal 15 
Constitutions) is to distribute legislative power between the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and to define the Central and 
Provincial spheres of government by reference to this distribution.^ 

In Appendix VI, List II, of the White Paper are set out the matters 
with respect to which the Provincial Legislatures are to have exclusive 20 
legislative powers, and the sphere of Provincial Autonomy in effect 
comprises all the subjects in this list. The subjects in List II (the 
exclusively Provincial List) represent generally with certain additions 
those which the Devolution Rules under the Act of 1919 earmarked 
as “ Provincial subjects ” and we are of opinion that in its broad 25 
uutline the List provides a satisfactory definition of the Provincial 
sphere. We shall have certain suggestions and recommendations to 
make later, when we come to consider the List in detail, and there are 
a few subjects included in it with regard to which a complete pro- 
vincialization might, as it seems to us, be prejudicial to the interests 30 
of India as a whole. It will, how'ever, be convenient to leave this 
aspect of the matter for subsequent examination. 

51. There is, however, another List (Appendix VI, List III), in 
which are set out a number of subjects with respect to which it 

is proposed that the Central Legislature shall have a power of 35 
legislating concmxently with the Provincial Legislatures, with 
appropriate provision for resolving a possible conflict of laws.^ 
Experience has shown, both in India and elsewhere, that there are 
certain matters which cannot be allocated exdtrsirely either to a 
Central or to a Provincial Legislature, and for which, though it is 40 
often desirable that provincial legislation should make provision, 
it is equally necessary that the Central Legislature should also have 

i White Paper, Proposal 114. 

^ White Paper, Proposals 111, 112. 
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a legislative jurisdiction, to enable it in some cases to secure uniformity 
in the main principles of law throughout the country, in others to 
guide and encourage provincial eftort, and in others again to provide 
remedies for mischiefs arising in the provincial sphere but extending or 
5 liable to extend beyond the boundaries of a single Province. Instances 
of the first are provided by the subject matter of the great Indian 
Codes, of the second by such matters as labour legislation, and of the 
third by legislation for the prevention and control of epidemic 
disease. It would in our riew be disastrous if the unifonnity of 
'to I5.W which the Indian Codes provide were destroyed or whittled 
by the unco-ordinated action of Provincial Legislatures. On the 
other hand, local conditions necessarily vary from Province to 
Province, and Provincial Legislatures ought to have the power ot 
adapting general legislation of this kind to meet the particular 
15 clrcimistances of a Province. 

52. We had at first thought that the case could be met by so Provincial 
defining the powers of the Central Legislature as to restrict Its iegislation 
competence in this sphere to the enacting of broad principles of 

law, the Provincial Legislatures being left to legislate for tlie reqiiire- 
20 Provinces within the general framework thus laid down. We aiv, ments. 
however, satisfied that, with regard at rale to some of ihc 
subjects in List III, the local conditions in a Province may require 
the enactment of legislation modifying a general law applicable 
to the Province, and that the power of enacting complementary 
25 legislation alone would not suffice. If it be said that this difficulty 
could be met by entrusting the Central Legislature with the power 
themselves to legislate for the purposes of meeting the particular 
needs of a single Province, our answer would be that it is wrong 
in principle to give the Central Legislature power to enact legislation 
30 foi one Province only, on a matter which ex hypoihesi must 
necessarily be one of exclusively local concern. There is no analogy 
between local legislation enacted by the Parliament at Westminster 
at the instance of a single local authority, and a power to hgislate 
for an autonomous British-Indian Province. Nor can we disregard 
35 the obvious fact that the necessity for obtaining Central legislation 
might in practice cause grave difficulties to a Province, especially 
ill cases where the demand for an amendment of the law is immediate 
and urgent. 

53. The \Wiite Paper proposes that, where there is conflict between Conflicts 
4 Q the Central and Provincial legislation with respect to a subject 

comprised in List III, the Central legislation shall prevail, unless the 
Jupyinna legislatioiL is lescP/ed for and receives the assent of the 
Governor-General^ This appears to us an appropriate method for 
effecting a reconciliation between the two points of view, and it has 
45 llic further merit of avoiding the legal difficulties which any attempt 
further to refine the definitions in List III for the purposes of 


1 White Paper, Proposal il4. 
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distributing the legislative power between the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures would of necessity create. We, therefore, approve the 
principle of the Concurrent List, though we reserve for subsequent 
consideration the question of the particular subjects which in our 
opinion ought to be included in it. 5 

54. We have pointed out above that in List II are set out the 
matters with respect to which the Provincial Legislatures are to have 
exclusive legislative powers and that, generally speaking, this List 
provides a satisfactory definition of the provincial sphere. List I in 
Appendix VI similarly sets out the matters with respect to \Mch 10 
the Central Legislature is to have exclusive legislative powers ; 
and these two Lists (together with the Concurrent List) are so 
widely drawn that they might seem at first sight to cover the whole 
field of possible legislative activity, and to leave no residue of 
legislative power unallocated. It v/oiiM, however, be beyond the 15 
skill of any draftsman to guarantee that no potential subject of 
legislation has been overlooked, nor can it be assumed that new 
subjects of legislation, unknown and unsuspected at the present 
time, may not hereafter arise ; and therefore, however carefully the 
Lists are drawn, a residue of subjects must remain, however small 20 
it may be, which it is necessary to allocate either to the Central 
Legislature or to the Provincial Legislatures. The plan adopted in 
the \Wte Paper is that the allocation of this residue should be left 

to the discretion of the Governor-General, and settled by him ad hoc 
on each occasion when the need for legislation arises. It would be 25 
necessary under this plan to make provision for the formal record 
of the Governor-Generars decisions as hawiig statutory force, 

55. This scheme of allocation of powers has obvious disadvan- 
tages, It will be observed that, for the purpose of reducing the 
residuary powers to the smallest possible compass, the lists of subjects 30 
dealt with in all three Lists are necessarily of great length and 
complexity ; whereas, apart from the question of the Concurrent 
List, if it had been possible to allocate residuary legislative 
powers to e.g., the Provinces, only a list of Central powers 
would have been required, with a provision to the effect that the 35 
legislative powers of the Provinces extended to all powers not 
expressly allocated to the Centre ; and conversely, if the residue 
had been allocated to the Centre. This, broadly, is the plan which 
has been adopted in Canada and Australia, the residuary powers 
being vested, in the case of Canada, in the Dominion Legislature, 40 
and, in the case of Australia, in the Legislatures of the States. Even 

so, experience has unhappily shown that it has been impessMtrto 
avoid much litigation on the question whether legislation on a 
particular subject falls within the competence of one Legislature 
or the other ; and it seems clear that the attempt made in the 45 
Wliite Paper to allocate powers over the whole field of legislation 
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by the expedient of specific enumeration must tend considerably 
to increase the danger of litigation by multiplying points of possible 
inconsistency* 

56. On the other hand, there are two grounds on which the 
5 White Paper scheme may be defended, one of immediate political 

expediency and the other of constitutional substance. On the first 
point, we gather from our discussions with the Indian delegates that 
a profound cleavage of opinion exists in India with regard to the 
allocation of the residuary legislative powers ; one school of thought, 
^10 mainly Hindu, holding as a matter of principle that these powers 
be allocated to the Centre, and the other, mainly Muhammadan, 
holding not less strongly that they should be allocated to the 
Provinces. Where an apparently irreconcilable difference of opinion 
thus exists between the great Indian communities on a matter which 
15 both of them appear to regard as one of principle, the proposals of 
His Majesty's Government may be defended as a reasonable com- 
promise. On the point of constitutional substance, it seems to us 
that, if a choice were to be made between the two alternative principles 
to which we have just drawn attention, the logical conclusion of the 
20 proposals in the White Paper would be the allocation of all residuary 
legislative powders to the Provincial Legislatures ; but this solution 
would we think, require to be accompanied by the insertion 
in List I of some general overriding power of Central legislation 
in matters of All-India concern, since a new subject of legislation 
25 cannot be left to fall automatically into the provincial field, 
irrespective of its national implications. But it is precisely an 
overriding clause of this kind which has led to litigation in other non- 
unitary States. On the whole, therefore, we are unwilling to 
recommend an alteration of the White Paper proposaP in a field in 
30 which experience shows that no wholly satisfactory solution is 
possible. 

Existing and Future Governors' Provinces 

57. The existing Governors' Provinces are the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United 

35 Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, and Burma, We have 
considered the problem of Burma in a separate part of our Report,^ 
and it is unnecessary to say more in this place than that we have 
come to the conclusion, as we have aheady indicated,^ that Burma 
40 should cease to be a part of British India. The White Paper proposes 
that there shall in future be a new Province of Sind and a new 
Province of Orissa, the former being carved out of the Presidency of 
Bombay, and the latter mainly out of the Province now known as 
also including a portion of what is now Madras 
45 territory, and a very small area from the Central Provinces. 

3* We deal in para. 236 below with the position as it would affect the 
Indian States. 

2 Infra, p. 245. 

® Supra, para, 47. 
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58. On the constitution of Sind as a separate Governor’s Province, 
we quote the following passage from the Statutory Commission's 
Report : " We have great sympathy with the claim, but there 
are grave administrative objections to isolating Sind and depriving 
it of the powerful backing of Bombay before the future of the 5 
Sukkur Barrage is assured and the major readjustments wRich 
it will entail have been effected. Even if it were held that the time 
is ripe for the separation of Sind to be seriously considered there 
would have to be a close and detailed enquiry into the financial 
consequences wliich w'ould follow from such a step before a decision 
could be taken.”^ When this opinion was recorded the Barrage 
was still under construction ; but it is now completed and success- 
fully in operation, thongh the general fall in agricultural prices 
has necessarily affected the financial position. The financial 
difficulties int'olved in the creation of an autonomous Sind have been 15 
eziamined first by an expert committee and later by a conference 
of representatives of Sind presided over by an official, and the 
findings of both Committees have been review'ed by the Government 
of Ind'a and by His Majesty’s Government. We are informed 
that it is now anticipated that the new Province would start with 20 
an initial yearly deficit of about crore, which would be gradually 
extinguished in about 15 years, and that after that period the 
Province should be able to dispense rvith assistance. We discuss 
elsewhere the effect of the separation of Sind from Bombay upon 
both Ccnirol and Bombay finances, and it is sufficient to say here 25 
that the difficulties do not appear to be of such magnitude as to 
form any insuperable bar to the establishment of a separate Province. 

59. The difficulty of administering from Bombay a territory racialij’ 
and gi’o.gi'aphically separated from the rest of the Presidency has 
proved capable of being overcome under present arrangements ; 30 
biu the case for separation, which is strong under any form of 
administration, is greatly strengthened if the administration of 
Bomba}' is transferred to an Executive responsible to the 
Legislature. The question is, however, one which has aroused acute 
communal controversy. Tb e case for separation has been pressed no I 35 
merely by the Sindi Muhammadans but also by Muhammadan leaders 
elsewhere in India. Separation has been as strongly opposed by 
the Hindu minority in Sind who, though thejz only form about 
27 per cent, of the population, are economically pow'-erM and 
under the present provincial franchise actually form a majority of 40 
the voters. It is impossible not to sympathise with the desire of the 
Hindu community in Sind to remain under the rule of the richer 
Bombay Government, which is alsalikely-to_sItare_their communal- - - 
sjTupathies. Nevertheless, it seems to us that, apart from other 
considerations, the communal difficulties that would arise from 45 
attempting to administer Sind from Bombay would be no less 
great than those which may face a separate Sind administration. 

^Report, Vol. 11, para. 38. 
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It is proposed that the Hindus shall be allotted a considerable 
proportion of the seats in the Legislature, and they will of course 
enjoy the protection of the special safeguards for minorities which 
will apply to the minorities in other Provinces ; and it may be 
5 noted that a Sindi Muhammadan witness who appeared before us 
recognized that the Hindus must play an important part in the 
government of the Province.^ The alternative of a union between 
Sind and the Punjab has long been discussed, and there are very 
strong arguments in favour of it, especially in view of the joint 
W interest of the two territories in the waters of the Indus. Un- 
this alternative now seems to be opposed by practically 
all se'etions of opinion concerned. On a review of all the factors in 
the problem, we have reached the conclusion that the constitution of 
Sind as a separate Governor's Province is the best solution possible in 
15 present circumstances. In view of the very special importance to 
the Province of the continued success of the Barrage project and of 
the very large financial issues involved, which will concern the 
Federal Government as well as the Province of Sind, it is proposed 
that the Governor of Sind should have a special responsibility for the 
20 administration of the Barrage.^ This seems to us an essential 
provision and is one to which we understand that little or no 
objection has been taken. 

60. The Statutory Commission describe the union which now Onssa. 
exists between Orissa and Bihar as ‘‘ a glaring example of the artificial 

25 connection of areas which are not naturally related"^; and the 
demand of the Oriyas for separation has been long and insistent. 

The main difficulty here is a financial one, since Orissa is now and 
may well remain a deficit area. A separate Province of Orissa would 
however be perhaps the most homogeneous province in the whole 
30 of British India, both racially and linguistically ; the communal 
difficulty is practically non-existent ; and its claim appears to have 
the sympathy and support of all parties in India. The financial 
effect of the creation of the proposed new Province upon the finances 
of the Federation is discussed elsewhere, and it appears to us that any 
35 financial difficulties likely to be caused thereby are not serious enough 
to outweigh the advantages which will accrue from the separation. 

In these circumstances we recommend that a new Province of Orissa 
be constituted, 

61. We may here mention the situation which exists in the Central 
40 Provinces in connection with the territory known as the Berars. 

This territory forms part of the dominions of His Exalted Highness 
the Mzam of Hyderabad, but has since 1853 been under British Berars. 

1902 was made the subject of a perpetual 

lease granted by His Exalted Highness. It is administered with, 

45 but not as part of, the Central Provinces. The inhabitants elect a 

^ Minutes of Evidence, VoL lie, p. 2164, x\.496. 

2 White Paper, Proposal 70. 

® Report, Voi. II, para. 38. 
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ccrtaia number of representatives, who are then formally nominated 
as members of the Central Provinces Legislature ; and legislation 
both of that Legislature and of the Central Legislature is applied to 
ihe Berais through the machinery of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

It has been announced that an arrangement has nov/ been made 5 
between the Govenunent of India and His Exalted Highness, 
whn'ehy, without derogation from His Exalted Highness's 
soveiCvgiitv, die Berars shall be administered as part of a new 
Province to be known as the Central Provinces and the Berars, 
that is to sajy if and when Provincial Autonomy is established El 
under the new Constitution. We have learned with great satis- 
facLlon of this arrangement, which will obviate the difficulties 
which might otherwise have arisen if the setting up of respon- 
sible govcriinient in the Central Provinces had necessitated a 
severance between two areas which have so long been in substance, 15 
if not in form, under a single administration i and we think that the 
successful working of Provincial Autonomy in the Central Provinces 
will owe much to His Exalted Highness’s wise and far-seeing action. 

^uvincial 62. The Wliite Paper proposes that the present Governors’ 
oiuidaries. Provinces shall retain the boundaries which exist at the present time, 20 
with such alterations as the establishment of Sind and Orissa may 
iiu'uived In the case of Sind, the new Province is to comprise the 
whole area at present under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner in 
Sind, and it is suggested that the boundaries of Orissa shall be those 
recommended by a Committee which inquired into the subject in 25 
1932, with certain modifications considered desirable by the Govern- 
ment of India. We understand that in the case of Orissa the 
boundaries proposed have given rise to local controversy ; but the 
question has been re-examined by the Secretary of State for India 
with the assistance of several of our members and we recommend 30 
that the boundaries should be in accordance with the conclusions- 
thus reached, namely that there should be added to the Province 
as defined in the White Paper^ : — 

that portion of the Je}q)ore Estate which the Orissa 
Cominittee of 1932 recommended should be transferred to 35 
Orissa ; 

{h) the Parlakimedi and Jaiantra Maiiahs ; 

(t/ a small poition of the Pariakimedi Estate, iiiciudiiig 
Parlakimedi Toum. 

The White Paper does not refer to the possibility of a future 40 
revision or adjustment of provincial boundaries, but provision 
will have to be made in the Constitetion for 
We think that the actual alteration of boundaries should be carried 
out by Order in Council, but that the initiative should come from the 

^ White Paper, Proposal 61. 

^ V-ide Col. II (Session 1933-4) Records p. 361. 

® White Paper, Proposal 61, second footnote, 
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Provinces concerned and should receive the concurrence of the 
Central Government and Legislature. We make recommendations 
later in this Report with regard to changes to be effected in the Act 
by Order in Council and the parliamentary control to be exercised 
5 over them. 

63. It is possible that in the future ii may be found desirable to 
constitute new Governors’ Provinces, cither by a sub-division or an 
amalgamadon of existing areas. We think that the power to create 
a new Governor’s Province should be reserved to the Cioivn end to 

but that appropriate provision should be made in the 
Constitution Act to ensure that the Provinces affected and the 
Central Government are given adequate opportunities for expressing 
their views. 

64. If effect is given to our recommendations, there will be in 
15 India eleven autonomous Provinces. Of these the area of Bengal 

is approximately 78,000 square miles, and its population approxi- 
mately 50,000,000 ; the corresponding figures for Madras are 

136.000, and 45,000,000 ; for Bombay (excluding Sind) 77,000, 
and 18,000,000 ; for the United Provinces 106,000, and 48,000,000 ; 

20 for the Punjab 99,000, and 24,000,000. It is over these immense 
areas and populations that Indians would in future be responsible for 
every function of civil government in the provincial sphere. The 
area of Great Britain is 89,000 square miles, with a population of 

45.000. 000 ; of France 212,000 square miles, with a population 
25 of 42,000,000 ; of Italy 120,000 square miles, with a population of 

42.000. 000. We make these comparisons because they illustrate the 
scope which will be afforded to Indian statesmen by che grant of 
responsible government in the provincial field, as well as the burden 
which in every Province will fall upon Indians in both Legislatures 

30 and Governments. It is no doubt natural that the attention of 
political opinion in India should at the time of our enquiry be con- 
centrated rather upon the question of responsibility at the Centre ; 
and we think that it is therefore all the more important that we should 
in this place emphasise the magnitude of the constitutional advance 
35 which w’^e contemplate in the Provinces and emphasise the extent of the 
opportunity thus presented to Indians to justify in the service of 
their respective Provinces their claim for self-government. 

(3) The Provincial Executive 

65. We come now to the proposals of the White Paper on the 
^0 subject of the Provincial Executive, and it will be convenient in 

this part of our Report to consider two general questions, first, the 
as such, and second, its relation to the 

Provincial Legislature. 

66 . The Statutory Commission in the first part of their Report 
^5 describe the Provincial Executive as it at present exists, and it is 

unnecessary for us to repeat in detail what they have already 
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said.^ In brief, the " provincial subjects with which the Provincial 
Executive is now concerned are sub-divided into ''transferred 
subjects’^ and '' reserved subjects/' The first group are administered 
by the Governor acting with Ministers, the second by the Governor 
ill Council, the Members of the Governor's Council, who may not 5 
exceed four and of whom by an invariable rule at least half are 
Indians, are appointed by His Majesty, and one at least must have 
been for not less than twelve years in the service of the 
Crown in India; the Ministers are appointed by the Governor 
The Governor presides at meetings of his Executive Council, 10. 
where ordinarily the decision of the majority prevails, tliough v 
the Governor has in case of equality of votes a casting vote 
and in certain circumstances a right to over-rule his Councillors. 

The Ministers are chosen by the Governor from the elected 
members of the Provincial Legislative Council and are not 15 
members of the Executive Council, though in many Provinces both 
Executive Councillors and Ministers meet regularly under the 
presidency of the Governor for the purpose of discussing matters of 
common interest ; in Madras, for example, we understand that it 
has been always the practice to regard Councillors and Ministers 20 
as forming as it were a single body, by which ail questions of policy 
are discussed, though the responsibility for actual decisions upon 
them rests upon the Governor in Council or on the Governor 
advised by his Ministers, as the case may be, according to the nature 
of the subject. The Governor is required to be " guided by " the 25 
advice of his Ministers in relation to transferred subjects, unless he 
sees sufficient cause to dissent, in which case he may require action 
to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice. Ministers 
hold office at the Governor's pleasure, but the financial powers of 
the Legislature give the latter the means of influencing ministerial 30 
policy. The Members of Council, though ex-officio members of the 
Legislature, are independent of it and in practice are appointed for 
a fixed term of five years. 

tecntiYe 67. The TOiite Paper proposes to do away with this dyarchical 

system. It vests the whole executive power and authority of the 35 
beveled in the Governor himself, as the representative of the 

King, and it provides the Governor with a Council of Ministers to 
)vemor. " aid and advise " him in the exercise of any powders conferred 
on him by the Constitution Act, except in relation to such matters 
as will be left by that Act to the Governor's discretion.^ The pro- 40 
posal, therefore, is to give Ministers, who (according to the White 
Paper) may not be officials and will be members of a Legislature 

Report, Vol I, paras. 156-161. 

^ white Paper, Proposal 66. There will be in a few Provinces certain 
^‘Excluded Areas tracts where any advanced form of political 
uiganizatioii is unsuited to the primitive character of the inhabitants) . These 
van be administered by the Governor himself and Ministers will have no 
constitutional right to adwse him in connection with them. 
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to wMch they will look for support; the constitutional right 
to advise the Governor over practically the whole of the 
provincial sphere. It will be observed that Provincial Autonomy 
does not necessarily imply a system of government of this 
5 kind; and the two should not be confused ; but since; for the 
reasons which we have given earlier in this Report, we think 
that the time has now come for enabling Indians to assume a greater 
measure of responsibility for the govemment of the Provinces; 
iPx our opinion (though we reserve for subsequent consideration the 
, 10 details of the scheme) the proposal in the While Paper which we 
described above is the correct constitutional method of bririging 
aboitt that result. It is according to precedent, and it is based upon 
English constitutional theory and practice. It follows from wliat 
we have said above that the Ministers will not be concerned vith the 
15 appointment of the Governor himself. 

68. The adoption of English constitutional forms need not Analogy 
however imply, and the WTiite Paper does not contemplate, the 
establishment in each Province of a system analogous in all respects eo^Ltitu- 
to that which prevails in the United Elingdom at the present day ; nor tionai 

20 is there any inconsistency in this, as some have supposed. A brief system, 
examination of the manner in which from time to time those 
forms have been adapted in practice to the needs of other com- 
munities in allegiance to the Crown will sufliciently make this clear. 

69. In English theorj^ all executive power (vdth certain exceptions British 
25 not here relevant) is to-day, as it has been from the earliest times, constitii- 

vested in the Monarch. The limits of this poorer are determined 
in part by common law and in part by statute, but within those " " * 
limits the manner of its exercise is not subject to any legal fetter, 
save in so far as a statute may specify formalities for the doing 
30 of a particular executive act. But at all times in English history 
the Monarch has had councillors to aid and advise him in the 
exercise of his power, and their status and functions at diierent 
periods mark the successive stages of constitutional development. 

The great nobles, who had claimed a prescriptive right to be con- 
S3 suited and who were often powerful enough to subject to their 
will a weak or reluctant King, gave place, as the complexity 
of goveirament increased, to a more permanent Council, whose 
members were the King’s servants, selected by him from nobles and 
commoners alike, whom he consulted or not as he pleased, and v;ho 
40 became the instruments of his own policy. The gi'owing influence 
of the House of Commons at a later date made it necessary for the 
King always to nimiber among his advisers persons who were 
members of that body ; and the last stage v;as reached when he 
of the Council as a wKole, but only of those 
45 members of it who represented the predominant political party of 
the day, By the middle of the 19th century, constitutional usage 
and practice had so far supplemented constitutional law that the 
powers possessed in legal theory by the Sovereign w^ere almost entirely 
exercised on the advice of Ministers possessing for the time being 
50 the confidence of Parliament. 
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70. This ingenious and convenient adjustment of a legal frame- 
work to the successive stages of political evolution has given a 
flexibility to the English Constitution which it would have been 
impossible to secure by any Act of Parliament or written Declaration 
of Rights. To imprison constitutional practice and usage within 5 
the lour corners of a written document is to run the risk of making 
it barren for the future. This was foreseen by the framers of those 
Dominion and Colonial Constitutions which have followed the 
British model ; and, since it by no means followed that the circum- 
stances of a new State were appropriate for the application of the 10 
whole body of English doctrine in its most highly developed form, 
recourse was had to another device, no less flexible, for the purpose 
of indicating to the Governor-General or Governor how far in the 
exercise of the executive pov/er he was to regard himself as bound 
by English precedent and analogy. This is the Instrument of 15 
Instructions; and, though Dominion and Colonial Constitutions, 
and especially the former, necessarily embody much that is still 
regulated by usage and custom in the United Kingdom, the Instru- 
ment of Instructions long presert^ed (and in many cases still preserves) 
a sphere in vliich constitutional evolution might continue without 20 
involving any change in the legal framework of the Constitution 
itself. 

71. It has thus been found possible in communities in every state 
of development which possess Constitutions based upon the English 
model, without doing violence to existing forms of government, to 25 
bring them into harmony with the political circumstances of the 
time. Constitutional usage and practice is an ever changing body 

of doctrine and not an immutable body of dogma ; nor can it be 
a^^sumed a priori that usage and practice which may be eminently 
adapted to the circumstances of the United Kingdom can be applied 30 
without any qualification to the circumstances of India. This 
would be to assume that the political development in India has 
reached the same stage as in this country; the facts are 
notoriously otherwise. The picture presented by India is that of a 
country with a population so far from homogeneous and so divided 35 
by racial and religious antagonisms that government by majority 
rule as it is understood in this country is admittedly impossible at the 
present time ; and the proposal of the White Paper that even the 
Governor’s Council of Ministers should be so constituted as to 
include as far as possible members of important minority communities 40 
appears to be firmly supported by a great mass of Indian political 
opinion, 

72. The White Paper recognises, rightly as it seems to in”" 

these circumstances the Governor, in whom the executive power of 
the Province is legally vested, may from time to time have to exercise 45 
on hfe own responsibility powers which elsewhere and under other 
conditions might be exercised on the advice of Ministers.^ It is 

1 White Paper, Proposals 70-73. 
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permissible to recall the religious and political conflicts which 
distracted our own country for so many generations before the settle- 
ment which followed the events of 1688. It is not until after that 
date that the beginnings of responsible government, as we now know 
5 it, are to be found ; and for many years the Monarch, even if he 
sought the advice of Ministers, continued to act on his own judgment 
in every branch of the administration. Not until the two great 
parties in the State could trust each other not to abuse the political 
power which the hazard of the polls might place in the hands of one 
10 of them, would it have been possible effectively to secure peace and 
government without the presence of some authority able and 
.willing to exercise that powm^ independently of both. 

73. It would be possible to rely entirely upon prerogative insfrii- The Instm- 
' ments for the purpose of adapting English constitutional practice to 
15 the conditions which qbtain to-day in India. Thus the Instrument 
of Instructions might direct the Governor to be guided generally 
by the advice which he receives from his Ministers, but reserve to 
him a very wide discretion to act upon his own responsibility when 
the circumstances seemed so to require ; and for this plan many 
20 precedents are to be found in the history of Colonial Constitutions. 

Or the Instrument might specify certain particular matters with 
regard to which the Governor is to exercise his own discretion, what- 
ever the advice of his Ministers might be ; and precedents for this 
are also to be found. The White Paper, howwer, introduces a new 
25 method for which, so far as we are aware, no exact precedent is to 
be found, but which is not hastily to be rejected on that account. 

It proposes that the Constitution Act shall declare that for certain 
specified purposes the Governor is to have a “special responsibility, 
and we understand the intention to be that the Instrument 
30 of Instructions shall refer in terms to these special responsi- 
bilities and direct the Governor, where in his opinion one 
of them is involved, to take such action as he thinks that the circum- 
stances may require, even if this means dissenting from the advice 
tendered to him by his Ministers ; while in other matters he will 
35 be guided by that advice. 

74. We have already pointed out that, in the present Government Relations 
of India Act, there is a provision which requires the Governor to be 
“ guided by the advice of his Ministers in ail matters relating to 
transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from Ministers. 
40 their opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not propose 
that the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this 
subject. The Act will commit certain matters to the Governor's 
sole discretion, such, for instance, as his power of veto over legislation 
and the regulation of matters relating to the administration of 
45 excluded areas. It will also contain a declaration that certain special 
responsibilities are to rest upon the Governor. For the rest, it v/ill 
provide that the Governor shall have a Council of Ministers to aid 

C 15229 - WMte Paper, Proposal 70. c 
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thereby be secured to Parliament to co:nsiffiR^|||y|^^^ 
of the Governor's powers during the passage mTWxomituiiun 
Bill itself. On the other hand, wc agree that it would be 
undesirable to seek to define the Go^^ernor's relations with his 
Ministers by imposing a statutory obligation upon him to be guided 
by their advice, since to do so v/ould be to convert a constitutional id 
convention into a rule of law and thus, perhaps, to bring it within 
the cognisance of the courts. We do not, however, think that the 
inherenl legal power of the Governor, to which wc have referred, ^ 
to act upon bis own responsibiUty is set forth with sufficient ckar- 
iicss in die White Paper, “ and wc recommend that it should be 2b 
more explicitly defined. 

75. Wc do not understand the declaration of a special rcspoiisibiiiiy 
with respect to a particular matter to mean or even to suggest that 
on every occasion when a question relating to that matter comes up 
for decibion, the decision is to be ihat of the Governor to the exclusion 25 
of his Ministers. In no sense does it define a sphere from which the 
action of Ministers is excluded. In our view, it does no more than 
indicate a sphere of action in which it will be constitiitionaliy propc r 
for the Governor, alter receiving ministerial advice, to signify his 
dissent from it and even to act in opposition to it, if in liis own bO 
imfcltered judgment he is of opinion that the circumstances of tlie 
case so require. Nor do wc anticipate that the occasions on which a 
Governor will find it necessary so to dissent or to act in opposition 
to the advice given to him are in normal circumstances likely to be 
iniineroiis ; and certainly they will not be, as some appear to think, 35 
of daily occurrence. Wc leave for later consideration the list of tlic 
special rc.sponsib'ilitics themselves and the manner in which they are 
defined ; but, if we have rightly appreciated their place in the 
('onstitntioii; it appears to us undesirable to seek to define them with 
nieticulous accuracy, though wc consider that their general scope 40 
and ])iirpose should be set out with sulficit*nt precision. 

7(i The White Paper proposes a novel procedure in connection with 
the Instrnmenl of Instructiojis, viz., that an oppoii unity shall be 
given to l^arliameiit of expressing an opinion upon it bid’ore il is 
finally issued by the Crown.'’* There is, we iliink, ample just ilk at ion 45 
for this proposal, which has beem rigitUy extended not only to the 
origiiiul Instrument but also to any sutei'qmnt omeudmeiils of it; 
^Sup}&., pv'ira, 72. 

® \\ hitu i^lper, PmiHHals 7u 1 i 
^ White i^uper, Proposal Of. 
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and wc are satisfied that in no other way can Parliament so effectively 
exercise an influence upon Indian constitutional development. It is 
essential that the vital importance of the Instrument of Instructions 
ill the evolution of the new Indian Constitution should be fully 
5 appreciated. Thus, Ministers would have no constitutional right 
under the Act to tender advice upon a matter declared by the Act 
to be within the Governor’s own discretion ; but the Governor could 
in any event, and doubtless often would, consult them before his 
own decision was made ; and if at some future time it seemed that 
power of consultation might with safety be made mandatory 
and not permissive, we can see nothing inconsistent with the Act in 
an amendment of the Instrument of Instructions for such a purpose. 
But so grave are the issues involved in the evolution of the Indian 
Constitution that it would be neither wise nor safe to deny Parliament 
15 a voice in the determination of its progressive stages. The initiative 
in proposing any change in the Instrument must necessarily rest 
with the Crow/n’s advisers, that is to say, with the government of 
the day ; but the consequences of any action taken may be so far 
reaching and so difficult to foresee that Parliament, if denied a prior 
20 right of intervention, may find itself compromised in the discharge 
of the responsibilities w^hich it has assumed towards India, and yet 
powerless to do anything save to protest. For this reason we are 
clearly of opinion that, as the White Paper proposes, it is with 
Parliament that the final word should rest. We suggest as the 
25 appropriate procedure that the Crown should communicate to Parlia- 
ment a draft of the proposed Instrument or of any subsequent 
amendments and that Parliament will if it sees fit present an Address 
praying that the Instrument should issue in the form of the draft 
'or .with such modifications as are agreed by both Houses, as the 
30 case nay be. 

77. We have now considered tlue nature of the Provincial Execu five 

in broad outline ; but five questions of capital importance which 
arise in connection with the subject remain to be examined. These 
are : (i) The nature of the Governor’s special responsibilities ; 

35 (ii) the Governor’s selection of Ministers ; (iii) the field in which 
Ministers are to be entitled to advise the Governor ; (iv) the arrange- 
nienls whereby the Governor will secure that his information with 
regard to the current affairs of the Province is adequate to enable him 
to discharge his special responsibilities ; (v) the special and additional 
40 powers, if any, which the Governor ought to possess. 

(i) Naiure of the Governor's Special Responsibilities ” 

78. It is proposed in the White Pa per that the Governor shall have a 
special responsibility in respect of — 

{a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
45 of the Province, or any part thereof ; (6) the safeguarding of the 
legitimate interests of minorities ; (c) the securing to the members 
of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by tlie 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests; 
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(d) the previ*ntioni of comnuTcial (liocriaiiaalion ; (c) the protection 
of the rigiits of any Indian Slate ; (/) the administration of areas 
declared, in accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be partially 
excluded areas ; (g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued 
by the Go\Triior~Gencrald 5 

The Governors of the North West Frontier Province and of the 
proposed new Province of Sind are respectively dcclarial to ira\'c 
in addition a special rCwSponsibility in respect of— 

{k) any matter affecting the Governor's responsibilities as Agimt 
of the Governor-General in the Tribal and the Trans-Border 
and (?) the adniiiiistratioix of the Sukkur Barrage. 

79. With regard to {a), the Joint Memorandum of the British-India 
Delegation urges a double limitation on the scope of this special 
responsibility ; firstly, that the special responsibility itself should 
be restricted to cases in which the menace arises from subversive 15 
movements 01 activities tending to crimes of violence ; and secondly, 
that any action taken by the Governor under it should be confined 
to the department of law and order. We cannot accept these 
suggestions. Terroribin, subversive movements, and crimes of 
violence, are no doubt among the graver menaces to the peace or 20 
tranquillity of a Province ; but they do not by any means exhaust the 
cases in which such a menace may occur, and we can see no logical 
reason for the distinction which the Joint Memorandum seeks to 
draw. Stiil less can we sec any justiiication for restricting tlie 
Governor's action to the department of lav/ and order, by wbich 25 
we suppose is meant the police department. There are many 
other branches of administration in which ill-advised measures may 
giw rise to a menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Pro\'ince ; 
and we can readily conceive circumstances in connection with land 
rcvimuc or public health, to mention no othens, whicli might well 30 
ha\'c this effect. With iTgard to (i), the Joint Memorandum suggests 
that tlie phrase legitimate interests " should be more clearly 
delincd, and that it sliould be made clear that the minorities referred 
to are tlie racial and religious minorities generally inducled by 
usage in that expression. \\ e doubt if it would be possible to deilne 35 

k gilinuiie iiiii'rests " any move precisely. The ob\ ions inieniioii is 
to sei'iiiv some mvims by which minorities can be reasonably assured 
of fair tieatmenl at llie hands of majorilie^, and “legitimate iiiten^sis" 
seems to us a suilable and rcusonable fonmiia . Nor do we Uiink 
that any good purpose woukl be served by ailcmptnig to give a legal ii) 
cidinition of “ minorities,” the only elfeet of which would be to limit 
the proivction which the Governor’s speciil n sponsibility is intendtd 
to alierd. No ihmhi it will be the live (»r six wtfi rciOgai'-iul aiid 
more impoihinl minoriius in whose inlensts the GovtMiorri p.^v.ens 
wifl iismliy Iv ijnt>kil ; but ilmv are oiha* will-titmned 45 

sections of the population who may fnau tinn^ to time rt‘qiiirc 
protection, and we can see m jubtUication hir deliiiiiig the cxprwvitni 

* Wdiito Paper, Proposal 



for the purpose of excluding them. We need hardly say that we have 
not in mind a minority in the political or parliamentary sense, and 
no reasonable person would, we think, ever so construe the word. 
Nevertheless to prevent misunderstanding, we recommend that 
5 the Instrument of Instructions should make this plain, and 
further that this special responsibility is not intended to enable 
the Governor to stand in the way of social or economic reform 
merely because it is resisted by a group of persons who might 
claim to be regarded as a minority. With regard to (r), 

^^10 the Joint Memorandum proposes that here also the expression 
interests '' should be clearly defined, and that 
the Governor's special responsibiildes should be restricted 
to the rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitution. We 
assume that the intention of the White Paper is to gaarantee to 
15 public servants not only their legal rights but also equitable 
treatment, a thing not susceptible in our opinion of legal defmiiion. 

The siuthors of the Joint Memorandum would no doubt say thai 
Ministers can be trusted to act in these matters in a reasonable way, 
and we do not doubt that this is so ; but we think that they should 
20 also assume that neither will Provincial Governors act unreasonably 
in discharging the special responsibilities which the Constitution 
Act will impose upon them. If Ministers in fact act reasonably, as 
no doubt they will, the occasions on v;hich a Governor will find it 
necessary to dissent from the advice which they lender to him may 
25 never in practice arise. 

80. We discuss elsewhere (d), ie., the prevention of commercial Rights ot 
discriminationd With regard to (e), the '^rights'' here referred to j 
must necessaiily mean rights enjoyed by State in matters not £xciuded 
covered by its Instrument of Accession,^ which may be prejudiced 

30 by administrative or legislative action in a neighbouring Province. 

The duty, as we understand it, is laid on the Governor to secure 
that the balance is held evenly between Province and State, 
with due regard to the established rights of either party, and 
clearly in a matter of this kind he will be guided by the advice or 
35 directions of the Governor-General. With regard to (/), the 
responsibility for the government of partially excluded (as opposed 
to wholly excluded) areas will primarily rest upon Ministers ; but 
we agree that, in view of the responsibility which Parliament has 
assumed towards the inhabitants of the backward and less civilised 
40 tracts in India, it is right to impose a special responsibility in this 
respect upon the Governor. 

81. With regard to (g), it is dear that this must bc^a special Execution 
responsibility of the Governor. The Governor-General exercises a wide oi: orders^o 
range of pow'crs in responsibility to the Secretary of State and through 

45 him to Parliament, The exercise of some of these powers may from 
time to time require the co-operation of Provincial administrations, 
and a Governor must be in a position to give effect to any directions 

^ Infra, paras. 342-4>60. 

2 Infra, para. 155* 
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or orders of llie Governor-Cieneral designed tu secure this object, 
even if their execution may not bt‘ acceptable to liis own Ministers, 

Wc refer eiscwliere io the case tvhere a ilifh^naire o! o])ii)ion lias 
occurred 1}clw’‘een Federal and Provincial Slinisters in the ininisteriel 
sphere, arising out of din ciions given by the fornu r vdiich the hi lit a* 5 
arc iinwiding to obeyd 

82. With ix’gard to (k), it is appanni lhai tlu‘ coniUTiion 
lieUmai the Govcuiueds responsibilities within the adiniiiiblertsl 
{libiricts of his Province and the rt‘bponsil)i!Uiis i>l the Gtivernor- 
General exercised through the person of the GovrriuT in his other if) 
capacity as Ageni-General for the Tribal Tiacls on the InjYiktmi iht‘ 
Province ni<ikes a pnnisioii of this kind nei'i-xsary. With 
regard to (/), \\v agrci* iiiat this spet'ial in sjKfiKsihuiily is 
iac(‘vaiy in the case of Sin<!, in view of the \ifn! iniluenrcj 
upon the future fiiiaiKxs of ilu* Pro\iiUH‘ <»! the Mure>siul (fpti,aiion 15 
C)1 the Siikkiir inigatkai .m ia me ant! of the lany iir.ajuial interest 
wliich tlH‘ ('( nfral Governuu v\ luis in, it. 

88. But, in our (^piniiai, the two pngMKals in the Wliile Paper 
which Iid\e It tt w n< t in sju (htl t in tmnfam < s in jiaaia iilar Proviut'es 
do not exhaust tlu^ nienh, tU this find. If has roiiie to our 20 

notice that, undtT tlu* system ui joint a<lininistialiori n| iln* Districts 
known as the Beracs with the I'entml Ihovinrt s which has obtained 
for many yems, ;m<iwhidi, as we have alu'udy poiiiled will 
ixurrimit^ in anotlu i Iona under the new (hm.siiiution, there has been 
a Uiuiency m the |')aii ol tlie inhalhtain.s of the Berars, and of 25 
their ripi\ h nlativeb in the L*gisLitme, 10 rriliciso theappuriioniucnt 
of ('xpeiidiluir In twtt n Hit* two aieas ionning the joint Province as 
Javoiiriiig lualnb tiu* i\ ntml Pncvinces area to the clkuhaiiiagt; of 
ihv IDijiis. We expos.-o ntj opinion as the justificatiuii for sucii 
cfiticisins, but it is (‘vidtut tliat, under a system id responsible Si) 
gaiveiinnent, the scope ha grimance-> on this acccmiit may well fie 
increased. We think, Itauioic, that the (invtauor id Ih- joint 
Pioviiici* should iiavt* iinpused upon him a special responsibility and 
sliould thus be iuiaiili'd to countitacl anv proposals of his Ministry 
which he ic gaols as likely ti) gbe justifudile ground for coiiipiaiai on 83 
this account. Witluml attempting to usurp the furicticais of llie 
diaflsiuau, wc* suggeM that the puipose \\v, huvv in view would be 
adtqrialely wxpresniHl in ddming the spuiai responsiliilit)' in scuiie 
Midi !c‘i mi; a^ : 

The expuidiiure in the Berarsof a misoiiablc share of the 40 
reViiiucs Tuis? d for the joint purposes of the Berars and the 
Centra! Provinces/' 

^Wc tliinkg iTMU’cawr, tiiat tin* Governor might appropriaic4yJ>e 
directed in liis limlrmmni nt Instructions to constitute souk* im 
partial Ixiciy to advist* him on the principles which should be foiiowcnf ;i 
in the distiibtition u{ a venues, if he is not satisfied that past practice 

^ hjt/ra, para. 221. 

® pam, 61. 
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affords an adequate guide for his Ministers and himself for the 
discharge of the special responsibility imposed upon him in respect 
of tlicni. We also think that the special position of the Berars should 
be recognised by requiring the Governor, through his Instrument 
5 of Instructions, to interpret his special responsibility for 
“ the protection of the rights of any Indian State '' as in- 
volving inler alia an obligation upon him, in the administration 
of the Berars, to have due regard to the commercial and economic 
interests of the Stale of Hyderabad, 

'VVc think it desirable to make some reference to the A specieJ 
suggestion that among the special responsibilities of the Governor ^espon&i- 
should be included the safeguarding of the financial stability and safeguard- 
credit of the Province, following the analogy of the special responsi- ing financial 
bility of this kind which, as we shall explain later, we recommend stability of 
15 should be imposed on the Governor-General in relation to the Province 
Federation.^ A similar proposal Avas examined and rejected by the 
Statutory Commission^ on the ground that a power of intervention mended, 
over so wide a field would hinder the growth of responsibility. We 
agree with this view. We shall have certain recommendations to 
2U make below which will give the Governor adequate powers in relation 
to supply and taxation to ensure that the due discharge of his special 
responsibilities is not impeded by lack of financial resources.^ But 
the addition of a special financial responsibility would increase 
unduly the range of his special powers. There is no real parallel 
25 with the situation at the Centre, where there is a paramount necessity 
to avoid action which might prejudice the credit of India as a whole 
in the money markets of the world, and where so considerable a 
proportion of the revenues are needed for the expenditure of the 
reserved departments.^ The Statutory Commission point out^ that 
30 the Ceritial Government, through their powers of control over pro- 
A'incial borrowing, should be able to exercise a salutary influence 
over Provinces. We also attach importance to this method of 
checking improvidence on the part of a Province, and, as we explain 
below/ we approve, subject to one modification, the proposals in 
33 the AViiitc Paper for the regulation of provincial borrowing. 

(ii) The Governor's Selection of Ministers 

85. The White Paper proposes that the Instrument of Instructions Qualiilca- 
shall direct the Governor to select his Ministers in consultation with tions 
the person who in his judgment is likely to command the largest proposed 
40 following in the Legislature, and to appoint those persons, including 
so far as possible members of important minority communities, who 
will best be in a position coEectively to command the confidence of 

r hifya, paras. 168 and 170. 

2 Report, Vol. H, para. 189. 

® Infm, paras. 104, 107 and 315 *320. 

^ Jpfm^ para. 172. 

^ Infra, para. 266. 
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llie Legislature. It is also proposed that Ministers must be, or 
become within a stated period (by which we understand a period of 
six or twelve months to be intended), members of the Legislature.^ 

86. The question how a direction to the Governor to include 
among his Minibtcrs, so far as possible, members of important 5 
miuoiity commimiti(S is to be reconciled with minisiciial nspoii- 
sibiliiy, in th<‘ accepted vsense of that expression, to a Ligislaiiire 
which is iiseli based on a system of comimmal rcpreseulaiioii and 

in wliich the numbers of the representatives of the ditfereiit coni- 
nmnilies are fixed by statute and unalterable, \ull be--4iKfre lO 
com enicnlly discussed later when we examine the more general 
question of the relation of the Provincial Executive to the Provincial 
la'gislaturc.- We accordingly confine ourselves here to a consideration 
oi die proposal in the White Paper that every Minister shall be, or 
become within a stated period, a member of the Legislature. 1 5 

87. Indian opinion appears to attach great importance to this 
qualification as securing in the most effective manner control by 
the Legi.slalnre over the Executive. It is unknown to the law oi 
the United Kingdom ; but it has long been the rule in this ccuintry 
that a Minister must either find a scat within a reasomible time or 20 
redgn his appointment, unless the Prime Minister should see fit to 
iccommcnd him for a peerage; so that the qualification exists in 
practice, if not in law, though during the War there were iiistanccs 

of Ministers who had a seat in neither House. On the other hand 
we were impressed by the argument that at least in some Provinces 25 
the Governor might find it difficult to constitute an efficient Ministry 
Irom the members of a small and inexperienced Legislature ; anil it 
is no doubt true that in India, owing to the very small propoitioii 
which the educated classes bear to the total population, thim^ is no 
ceilainty that in the smaller Provinces the Legislatures will ahwns 30 
contain men fit or experienced enough to assume the heavy u 
bililies wdiich Provincial Autonomy under the new oidtn' must 
necessarily involve. It wus, therefore, suggested to us ilsit ihi^ 
Governor ought not to be thus restricted in his chcaet^ aiul dud Ik 
ouglil to be in a position, if the need should arise, to sdeii a MiniNiei 3f 
or Minibltrs from persons otherwise qualified for appointnu iit but 
to whmii the doubtful pk as lies of ekctionetiing might make no 

dirt.:!. 

f-dl We have considered various suggestions to meet this diffieuliy : 

(I) that till* Goviunor should be empowered, if he ihuiighi fit, to 4i 
cipp(inta .Minister irom outside the J.egislaturc, tlie Miriider k) 
appointul having pn dsi ly the same status as olhca Mini^teis and 
sharing their policy and pe/liiical foilumss, with the right in take part 
ill all proceedings of the Legislature, though not eiitiikxl to voti* ; 

^ W luic J^aper, Proposal OC, 
pams. 112-115. 



(2) that in addition to the elected members, there should be one or two 
members nominated by the Governor, who would be eligible for 
appointment as Ministers, though not necessarily so appointed ; 

(3) that the Governor should be empowered, if he desired to have 
5 an outside Minister, to nominate the person whom he selected as a 

member ad hoc of the Legislature ; and (4) that the Ministers them- 
selves should be empowered, if so requested by the Governor, to 
co-opt someone from outside and present him to the Governor for 
appointment. We can see no advantage, and many disadvantages, 
^i^^the second and third of these suggestions, and the fourth is open 
grave objection that it would infringe the Governor's pre- 
rogative. The only plan, therefore, which, in our opinion, merits 
consideration is the first. We have, however, come to the conclusion 
that such advantages as might be anticipated from a provision in 
15 the Constitution Act enabling the Governor to appoint to his Ministry 
one or more persons who are not members of the Legislature would 
weigh little in the balance against the dislike and suspicion with 
which such a provision would undoubtedly be viewed almost uni- 
versally in India — a dislike and suspicion so strong that we think 
20 it unlikely that any Governor would, in fact, find it possible to 
exercise such a power. We recommend, therefore, that the proposal 
in the White Paper to which we have alluded^ should remain 
unchanged. 

(iii) The Sphere of Action of Ministers 

25 89, The White Paper, as we have already stated, proposes that 

Ministers shall advise the Governor in aU matters other than the 
administration of Excluded Areas and matters left by law to the 
Governor's own discretion. With regard to the first of these two 
exceptions, we approve the conclusions, and are content to adopt 
30 the arguments, of the Statutory Commission ; and with regard to 
the second, such matters must ex hypothesi be left to the Governor's 
sole decision, though he may, and no doubt often will, consult 
Ministers upon them. With regard to other matters which fall 
within the provincial sphere, the only question, but one of first rate 
35 importance, on which there is any substantial dispute, is whether 
the administration of the subjects known compendiously as “ law 
and order " should be retained in the Governor's hands. 

90. This question is one on which strong views are held on both 
sides. On the one hand, it is urged that the grant of responsible 
40 govcumient to an autonomous Province would be a mockery, if 
the administration of law and order were withheld. On the other, 
it is objected that the maintenance of law and order is in India so 
vital a function of the Executive that it would be incurring too 
great a risk to transfer it to Indian Ministers, until they had proved 
45 their capacity in other and less dangerous fields ; that the morale 

^ Supra, para. 86. 
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of tlic Police would be imperilk d by political pressure upon Ministers, 
Vvliidi they luiglit not have the strength, or courage to risisi ; and 
that the impartiality of the Force in the event of communal dis- 
turbances might become suspect. It would be idle to deny the iorce 
of these aigumenis, t specially when it is rimcmibcrcd that the public 5 
order aiui secuniv of i\ Pioviucc depend not more on the executive 
oi the Police than on the efficient performance of hi> 

. dimnislnilive, as distinguished from judicial, inneiions by the 
liislrict magistrate, who would under the proposals in the While Paper 
i<|iially be subject to the control of a Mmislur. Nmiulliikss, alter pj 
an anxious consideration of all the circiimsiauces, w'c do not see our 
way to diher liom the general conclusion reached, not witlioiii 
hesiiutioii, by the Statutory Comniisdon. 

91. We lind ourselves unable to conceive a government to 
which ihe. qualiW of responsibility could be attributed, if it had no 15 
le^ponsibiliiy for public ordtT. In no other sphere has the word 

‘‘ responsibility so profound and significant a meaning ; and 
nothing will alToid Indians the opportunity of demonsirating 
more cuiiclu^ivtly their fitness to govern themselves than their 
action in tins sphere. Fiom one point of view indeed the transki 20 
t>[ these functions to an Indian Minister may be in the inter(*sf 
of the police tliemsclves, whom it will no longtu' be possible to 
attack, as they have been attacked in the past, as agents of 
oppression acting on behalf of an alien power ; but we prefer to 
base our conclusion upon the broader grounds hidicated above. 25 
Nevertheless, it must not be supposed that we are blind to the 
risks implicit in tlie course which we advocate ; for UH\se, in our 
opinion, cannot be regarded lightly or as the phantoms ol a nuctiuihuy 
imagination. Ihe qualities most essential in a police mrce, disripliuo, 
impartiality, and confidence in its officers, are precisely those which 21 ) 
would be niobt quickly i,md(rmin(:cl by any suspicion of political in- 
llueiicc or pressure exercised from aboce; and it would ioduai be 
disastrous if in any Province the police force, to whose constancy and 
discipline in most difficult circumbtance.s India owx*s a debt not (asib; 
to be repaid, were to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a pmty or to 25 
appease the political supporters of a Minister. Jf, thmufori', flu* 
traiisf<T is io be made, as we think it slioiild, it is essentia! that the 
Force should be protected so far as pt>ssible against these risks, and in 
the folknw’ng paragraphs we anake recommciHlatiuns desigual to 
secure lhi> pruiecdon. 40 

92. Fir>rb tixere are the proposals in the White Paper alti*iciy 
mentions d. The <mvenK)r is to have a special responsibility lor '' ilej 
preveiitioii ol any giw/e menace to the peace or tranquillity of the 
Province, or ray piirt thereoi '2 The effect of this, as of all oilur 
special respoUbibiKlics, is io enable the Governor, if he iliiriks that 45 
the due discharge of his special respoasibilitj^ so requires, to reject 
any proposals of his Ministers, or himself to initiate action wliicli his 
Ministtrs decline to take. Further, there flows from this spciiai 
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responsibility, not only the right to overrule his Ministers, but also 
special powers— legislative and financial — ^to enable him to carry into 
execution any course of action which requires legislative provision 
or the provision of supply. If, therefore, the Governor should be of 
5 opinion that the action or inaction of Ministers is jeopardising the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province, it will be his duty to take action 
to meet the situation. If the situation is one requiring immediate 
action, he can issue any executive order which he may consider 
necessary. If the situation is one which cannot be dealt with by an 
J ^sola ted executive order — ^if the Minister in charge of the Department 
apf^fears unable to administer his charge on lines which the Governor 
regards as consistent vdth the due discharge of his special responsi- 
bility— the Governor can dismiss and replace the Minister, or, if 
necessary, the Ministers as a body, wdth or without resort to a dissolii- 
15 lion of the Legislature. If he fails to find an alternative Govern- 
ment capable of administering law and order on lines consistent 
with the discharge of his special responsibility, he will be obliged to 
declare a breakdown of the constitution, and to assume to himself all 
such powders as he judges requisite to retrieve the situation. We are 
20 not contemplating such a course of events as probable ; but, if it 
occurs, we point out that provision is made to meet it. 

93. We turn now to our own further recommendations for the The Police 
specific protection of the Police Force itself. Of course, the clue Fules. 
discharge of his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity 
25 will, in itself, entitle the Governor to intervene immediately if, 
by reason of ill-timed measures of economy or the attempted 
exertion of political influence on the Police Force or from any other 
cause, the morale or the efficiency of that Force is endangered. 

Further, the Governor has another special responsibility: it is 
30 his duty to secure to the members of the Police, as of other Public 
Services, any rights provided for them by the Constitution Act 
and to safeguard their legitimate interests. These are important 
safeguards, but there is one element in police administration 
which requires to be specially protected. We refer to the body of 
35 Regulations known as the Police Rules”, promulgated from 
time to time under powers given by the various Police Acts. A 
large number of the Rules deal with matters of quite minor 
importance and are constantly amended, in practice, on the 
responsibility of the Inspector-General of Police himself. It would 
40 bc^ uniKcessary to require the Governor's consent to every amend- 
ment of this kind. But the subject-matter of some of the Rules 
is so vital to the well-being of the Police Force that they ought not, 
in our opinion^ to be amended without the Governor's consent ; 
and the same consideration applies a fortiori to the Acts them- 
45 selves, which form the statutory basis of the Rules. Our aim 
is to ensure that the internal organisation and discipline of the 
Police continue to be regulated by the Inspector-General, and to 
protect both him and the Ministers themselves from political pressiire 
in this vital field. We, therefore, recommend that the prior 
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coasciit of the Governor, given in Ills cliiMretion, should be icijuiied 
to aiij^ legislation v\Iiich would Uieend or repeal the Genera! k‘liie 
Act in iorce in (lu‘ Province oi any other Police Ads (sikIi 
. the ] mbay ( ity Pvlue Ai% the (akutla Vuha^ Ad, tlie 
iuiln (hiV Pohec Acn, ajsd Acts regid'' ting JMilary Police in 5 
such loia.s We liiriliir uuniipciai ih d 

y ^ qimeaient in any of Ihc^e Avis that Kiiles inide under them 
shall be made or appioved by the local Goieimueiit is to !)e coii- 
sliiied as involving the acLseni ol lln^ Goreinor, given in hi^ 
dderetion, to the making or amendmiui of ai.y Ruhs vliidi, in |o 
Ills opinion, relate to, or affect, the organisation oi ddiJiTlifie ol 
the Police. It will ol course be open to tlie Govcrnor-GciiLral iifttv- 
disiohion to give directions to the Provim'iai Govctiioi a^ io the 
in {hiisg) mainlenaiice, abrogation or anieiidnieiil of /dl -erli lllh^ 

9{. But there is another \ital dipaiimeni oi ])ulice aiiniinbuit la 
Ubsi to uhich we nuibt draw alieiitiiviu It has beai n^pn^sented to 
rs \eiy foKihly that, whatever may lie the decision with regaul to 
the tiaii'-iei ()[ law amd order generally, special pnnlsdn ongln 
to be made with ugaul to that blanch of the Police which is tou- 
ceiiied with the suppression of terrorism. We do not Jiere lefei 20 
tliose members of the Police who are occupied in combating teriuiism 
as part of their regular functions in the prevention of cilme and tin* 
Biainicnauce of order, nor again to the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ineiit which exists in every Province to assist the ordinary |)oIice iii 
the detection of ordinary crime. Wc have in mind that organisation 25 
wliicli is sometimes known as the Special Branch, a body of carefully 
selected officers whose duty is the collection and sifting of infouiiatioii 
on which executive police action against terrorism is talam Iheir 
work necessarily involves the employment of confidential informants 
and agents and it is obvious iliat these sources of information b’f) 
W'Oiikl at once dry up if their identity 1)ecame known, or weie livibk‘ 
to becumc known, outside the paiiicular circle of Police officei i 
coiiceined Though, at tlie moment, this problem is perhaps of 
immediate importance only in the Province of Bengal and, to a 
lesser extcjit, in the Provinces whicli border on Bengal, ieiroiism 23 
and revolutionary conspiiacy have not been conlined to 
ieintories, nor consequently is the necessity for elTicient coiinicr- 
re^oiiiiioiiary measures limited to them. ]3engal, however, as lias 
been proved to us by the evidence we have received, has a par- 
ticularly long and disquieting record oi murder and outrage, ol dy 
wlikii indill ns and Europi^ans have both been the victims. It has 
also shown, in a marked degree, a rise or fall in such terrorist ('lini'e 
according as the hands of the auilioriiies luive been weakcnetl or 
strengthened, and as pricauiionary and special measun-* liave Ivan 
relaxed or iiitensifud. 43 

95. For these reasons, it K in our view, e.*.sential that the recofiU 
of any such liitelligettcc Dcpartimuit should be protected from t*veii 
the slightest danger of leakage, Expalcuce in every coiiiitiy* show > 
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Iiow strict this protection must bo. It has been argued that an 
Indian Minister, who may have to defend subsequently before the 
Legislature an arrest or prosecution made or begun by his orders, 
must have the right to satisfy himself that the informalioii on which 
5 he is invited to act is in all respects trustworthy, and that the names 
of the informants or agents from whom it has been obtained could 
not in the last resort be withheld from him. We think that those 
Viio argue thus are not acquainted with the general practice in 
mailers of this kind. We are informed by those who have expaience 
such matters in this country that the practice is that in a Secret 
the names are not disclosed even to the Minister most 
immediately concerned. We have no reason to suppose that Indian 
Ministers will not adopt the same convention ; bui the difficulty 
arises, not because Indian Ministers are likely to demand or disclose 
15 the names of informants or agents, but because the infoiinants or 
agents themselves would not feel secure that their identity might 
not be revealed. So long as this doubt exists, the consequences are 
the same, whether it is ill-founded or not. We, therefore, recommend 
that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governors should 
2(} specifically require them to give directions that no records relating to 
intelligence afiecting terrorism should be disclosed to anyone other 
than such persons within the Provincial Police Force as the Inspector- 
General may direct, or such other public officers outside that Force 
as the Governor may direct. We further recommend that the 
25 Constitution Act should contain provisions giving legal sanction for 
dii'cctions to this effect in the Instrument of Instruccions. 

96. But, in addition, the circmiistances set out above render it Special 
imperative to arm the Governor with powers which will ensure that powers 
the measures taken to deal with terrorism and other activities of ^om- 
3(1 revolutionary conspirators are not less efficient and unhesitating bating 
than they have been in the past. We are, indeed, particularly terronsm. 
anxious not to absolve Indian Ministers, in Bengal or elsewhere, 
from the responsibility for combating terrorism, and we think 
tliat such executive duty should be clearly laid upon them. 

35 But the issues at stake are so important, and the consequences of 
inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even a short period of 
lime, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of any Province must, 
in our opinion, have a special power, over and above his special 
K.sj)onbiL)i!ity for the prevention of any grave menace to peace and 
4ij tranquillity,'' to lake into his own hands the discharge of this duty, 
even iroin the outset of the new Constitution, This purpose would 
not be adequately served by placing the Special Branch of the 
provincial police alone in the personal charge of the Governor. That 
course has been urged upon us, but we are convinced that it falls 
45 short of what is required. Instead, wc recommend that the Constitu- 
tion Act should specifically empower the Governor, at Ms discretion, 
if he regards the peace and tranquillity of the Province as endangered 
by the activities, overt or secret, of persons committing or conspiring 
to commit crimes of violence intended to overthrow the government 
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by law established, and if he considers that the situation cannot 
otherwise be effectively handled, to assnine charge, to such extent 
as he may judge requisite, of any branch oi the govirnment ^\Lich 
he tliiiiks it necessary to employ to combat such acti\ iiitcs, or if 
neccvssary to create new machinery for the purpose. 1 f i!K‘ (loveriior 5 
exercises this ])ower, he should be fiirtluT aulhorisctl, at his dist'rel ion, 
to appoint an official as a lempoiary member of the Legislature, to 
act as his mouthpiece in thai body, and any oHicial so appoinifsl 
should have the same powers and rights, other than the right to ’lade, 
as an elected member. The powius which havt^ just dfscribid |o 
would l)c discretionary powers, and the (lovorr.or wcniltl, thrlt^Lic, 
be subject to the superiutc^iukiK'e and control of the Governor- 
General, and iiltimaiely oi the Secretary of btaica in all iiiaticrs 
connected with than. We should add that if conditions in ] b ngal 
at the time of the inauguration of Pioviiuial Autonomy liavt^ not 15 
materially improved, it would, in our judgment, l)e tssonlial Ihat 
llic Governor ol tliai Province sliould {‘Xeicise the powers \\v have 
jiLsi ckscriiied loilhwith and should be dinvted to do so in Ins 
Instumunl oi Instruelious, whkh, in this as in otluu' n qu (gs, would 
remain in lorce iinlii auu'iah d with the consent ol Pdiliameuld 20 

97. We have only to ad<l that we have considcitd in this 
connection a proposal made to us that the Intelligence Departments 
— or at all events the Special Branch where such exists of the pro- 
vincial Police Forces should be ]4aced under the control at the 
Governor-General, who should utilise them, through the agency of 25 
the Governor, as local offshoots of tiic Central Jntelligiiicc Bureau. 

We agree with the ahns underlying this proposal to this extent, 
that it is essential that the close touch which has hiilKulo obiaiort! 
between the Intelligence Departments of lire Provinces and IIk‘ 
Central Intelligence Bureau should conlimie. But to place the 30 
provincial Intelligence Departmmits umler the departuKutal roiitnd 
of the Central Inleliigence Bunni; would, we think, he undesiiahlr, 
as tending to break up the organic unity of the ])ro\micial i^olice 
Force, We recommend, thenfong that the Central Burtnu shisild, 
uncle r the new Constitution, bu assigned to one of ih(‘ Gociiiiur- 35 
Geiierars Reserved Di‘parimenls as part of its iKUiiial aditiUes, 
and that the change in tlu‘ form of government, wludlier at the* 
Centre or in the Provinces, should not involve* aiiy change in the 
relationship which at ])n‘senl csxists beUveeu the ('eiitral Bureau 
and the Provincial inU^lIigence Departments. Should the Goveriiur- 4(1 
General iind that the information at his dispohal, wheihtT n cxivt d 
through the chaniKd of the Governors or from tlie pro\dncjaI Intelli- 
gence Departments through the Central Intelligence Ikirf'au, is 
inadequate, he wall, in virtue of ref ommeiidui ions whit^li wi* iuakt* 
iater^ possess complete jiuthority to secure through tlu^ Gownitir 45 
the correction of any deliciencirs, and indeed to point out to the 

^ Supia, piui. 7<h 

^ Infra, para. 2C2. 
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Governor, and require him to set right, any shortcomings which he 
may have noticed in the organisation or activities of the Provincial 
Intelligence Branch. 

(iv) The Governor and the Provincial Administration 

5 98. The question has been raised whether the Governor under a Relations 

Provincial Constitution such as is now proposed will have at his between 
disposal sufficient information as to the current affairs of the Province ^^^emor 
to enable him to take timely action in a case where the due discharge pJovlncia! 

^ of any of his special responsibilities seems to call for his intervention. Administra- 
vital issue, for the special powers of the Governor would tion. 
be entirely nugatory if, by reason of his divorce from current adminis- 
trative business, the circumstances which might require the exercise 
of those powers were brought too late to his notice. 

99. The Governor’s office is at the present time one of great Importance 
15 prestige and authority. Of a large part of the Provincial Adminis- 
nation he is not only the titular but the actual head ; and in the 
administration of the transferred subjects '' also, where he is 
even now guided by the advice of Ministers, he is able to exercise 
an influence, both legitimate and constitutional, to an extent for 
20 wiiich it would probably be difficult to find analogies in the more 
politically developed States of Europe and America. He presides 
at meetings of his Ministers, and they are accustomed to look to ^ 

him for assistance and support ; and we see no reason why for many 
years to come a Council of Ministers, advising over the whole field, 

25 and not only over a part, of the provincial administration, should be 
anxious to deprive themselves of the assistance which a Governor of 
ripe experience will be able to give them, or regard themselves as 
representatives of an opposing interest. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out to us that much of the information of the Governor 
30 with regard to current affairs is derived from his intercourse with the 
Secretaries to Government, almost always members of the Civil 
Service, who by a practice of long standing enjoy ihe right of regular 
access to him for the purpose of discussing cases which in their view 
merit his personal attention. Obviously the Governor as the head 
35 of the Provincial Executive must continue to have the unquestion- 
able right to send for and to see any officer of his Government at 
any time, though no doubt under the new order such personal com- 
iniuiication between a Governor and the Secretaries \¥ould not 
occur without tlie knowledge of the Ministers concerned. Beyond 
4^^ this, however, we recognise that, not only for the avoidance of error 
or inisiindcrstanding, but also as a protection to the Governor in 
C'Wi'S where his relalions with Ministers may not be always iiar- 
iiioriioiis, it is well to put certain speufic powers in the Govemor's 
hands. 

4 j 100. The White Paper authorises the Governor, after consultation Rules of 
witli liis Ministers, to make, at his discretion, any rules which he Executive 
Regards as requisite to regulate the disposal of Government business business. 
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and the procedure to be observed in its conduct, and for the trans- 
mission to himself of all such information as lie may clirecth We 
understand that both the distribution and conduct of public busiiK ss 
have in India long been reguLitul ahncist (ntin^Iy bv nihs of this 
kind, and there is therefore nothing strange or novel in tlii' propos;d. 5 
The (lovernor's nihes under tie* nmv Constitution will no <iou!)i 
require to be framtd on rather diiiVruil liiiis, and, if iht y core 
modified in some directions, to !)e expainled in (tluis; hiU \\c 
sec no ground for supposing that ili(‘ rule making pova*’ eeiiiiol 
be adapted to meet all tlu‘ nasonable Kquiinnuils of ili* ruve. 10 
It would, for example, be compciuit ha* the (hoi rnor to ifoc 
by rule that orders on certain speciihd mafias au nol to be 
passed unless the dechion un than lias I)(‘ai ifiinalfd hy him- 
sdf. This would aiMin* that all mall ts in ilial ])nian!ar 
sphere WiTc at hast brought to his utteidiun auim was 15 

taken upon ilum. We aiv nm snggaling Wui ilie d^c, isfon lakai 
would on that account be the (](Cv* uioCs aima*, wiiliuut, or contrary 
to, the advice of his Minisieis. Utihsi his special n spra^ibinic s 
were iinulvcd, his di^cision would bt^ guida! Iw thi ir c(b. in* ; bat 
that advict* would be given aihr <hsan,^ion. end the Covciiioi HO 
would be in a position, il he liad \ta\> d lii^ (n\n ai tie* Tnnjii*^, 
to invite Minishrs to weigh and cousida* them 1 h liife ih ii ad\ vi 
is given, Wv give the altove as an ( vample only, for wc do nol 
conceive it our diity,evai if w'e had the uecf ssary special kiiowietlgig 
to make n^conimendations on all tin matUis which thi* ruh^ making 25 
power could possibly inchule. But wc‘ think tlia'i' (*u;ihl in any 
case to be a rule laying down with predsion the rdatioiis htlweai 
the Governor, his Ministers, and the Secretarks to GoverjimiiiL 
If it is to be the i'ouiuil of Ministers who will in fuluK* aid and 
advise the Governor, it is plain that iht^ Goviimor ran no longer 50 
be advised directly and independently by the Secretaries to Govwn- 
meat; but w'^e should ngard it as (xfrauely uidorluuaie if ila* 
latter were deprived of acctss to the (hwernor or pnwtiitid from 
submitting to him such papers as in their opinion he ought to see. 

We recommend, therefore, 11 ini it shall be spi'dikally laid down iu the 5*3 
Constitution Act that the ruUs ot lueduesh shall couiaiu a provision 
laying upon Ministers the duty of hringing to the nuiict' id the 
Governor any matter iinda' consideration in thdr Deparimeiits 
which involves or is likdy to invulvt* any of his spivia! riq'ratsi- 
bilities; and requiring Secretarks to Governmemi to l)riiig totiu' ii) 
Ilf, dice of the Minister and of the Governor any matters of the same 
kind 

IhL It is essential that the Governor should have at Iiis disposal 
an acleqiialc personal and secretarial staff of Ids own, llu5> 14 
recognised in tin* White Pajier, where it is proposed (rigliily, in our 45 
opinion) that the salary and allowances ot such a staff are to be 

fixed by Order in Council, and, though included in the anmia! 

^ White i^iper, rr< poj> d 69, 
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proposals for the appropriation of revenue, are not to be submitted 
to the vote of the Legislature^. We think also that there should be 
at the head of this staff a capable and experienced officer of high 
standing. Such an officer would be a man fully conversant with 
5 the current^ affairs of the Province and in dose contact \ith the 
administration ; but we do not for a moment contemplate as some 
of the Indian delegates seemed to think, that he should orcupy in 
any sense a position analogous to that of a Deputy-Governor. 

^ There is no precise analogy between his position, as we conceive 
* *10 it, and that of any present-day civil servant in Whitehall ; and 
doubt that his duties will vary from time to time as 
y constitutional practice and usage grow. In some respects he will 
occupy the position at present ffiled by the Governor’s Private 
Secretary, but with duties of a wider and more responsible character. 

15 We think it right that he should in future be known by some other 
designation, and we suggest for consideration that of Secretary to 
the Governor. 

102. It is clear that the successful working of responsible govern- Influence of 
ment in the Provinces will be very greatly influenced by the character Goveriwr ^ 
20 and experience of the Provincial Governors. We concur with 

everything which has been said by the Statutory Commission on responsible 
the part which the Governors have played in the working of the govern- 
reforms of 1919, ^ and we do not think that the part which they will ^nent. 
play in the future will be any less important or valuable. We take 
25 note here, though the matter is not altogether relevant to the subject 
which we have been discussing, of a suggestion pressed by some of 
the British India Delegation that in future Governors should always 
be appointed from the United Kingdom and indeed that there should 
be a statutory prohibition against the appointment of persons who 
£0 arc members of the Indian Civil Service, We cannot accept this 
suggestion. We hold strongly the view that His Majesty's selection 
of Governors ought not to be fettered in any way ; and, that there 
may be no misunderstanding on the point, we desire to state our 
belief that, in the future no less than in the past, men in every way 
S5 fitted for appointment as the Governor of a Province will be found 
among members of the Civil Service who have distinguished 
themselves in India. 

(v) Special Powers of Governor 

103. It is plain that purely executive action may not alwa 5 ;'s Governor's 
40 suffice for the due discharge of the Governor's special responsibilities ; special 
ill some circumstances it may be essential that further powers should 
be at his disposal This is recognised in the White Paper, in which it 
is proposed to give the Governor certain legislative and financial 

^ White Paper, Proposal 65, 

® Report, Vol I, para, 165. 



pDwers. The powers vdiich it is proj ?oscd to ciilnist to the Governor 
in liie event of iiu' br^eikdown in the con'^titihioual inadiinery may 
aLo be considered unJer this luod. 

x[d5lati\o Lj!. As tvgards hyisLidve poc ns, the While Paper pcopo-es to 

)owcfs, (oiipovscr lhf‘ (P^veMior cPi liis dN tfAi'n, U) pvsenl, or caiiv to fs' 5 
^ lied,, n ihll to the Lepbldure wiui a lliai it is es vent i,ip 

bavin; r gard to any oi his sp.sid leoiion'-ihihtivu that the Ihil 
sh'iiikl Ixcoiiie low h foo‘ a dile speriiied in the and to 

dudare by in lespi^t oi any !>i!l alnaidy iidrodiUYd tind it 

biiunld for shnilir r^eisons becuine liw badcae a siaiid dadcm a 
. 4 )ef'iiled in the Mw>saged If i^-dbiv liio date hpeidtuoi the fM, is 
not paNsed, or is not pcKscd in the hnecitied form, as tile case may be, 
tile Chav^'Hor will !)e empowered at his discrefion to ' nad il a-s a 
(ioveriiOiS Act, eitb r with (a- widioul any amendincms made by the 
Iwgislatiav alter receipt of Ids Message. Undei the pn^seiii Govtan- 13 
imml of India Act, viun* a iho\iu ‘Id Ltajdaluie has refused Ifuve 
to introduce, ur Inis failed to pass in tiie iorm reromniemied by the 
Governor, any ilill relating h> a reserved subject, tin* (iox'eruor may 
0 rlity ihai the passage ol die Bill is tsseiiiial ior the diseiiargi^ ol 
hb lespoiisibility for the subjed an I thereupon the i:Ull shall be Ai 
doimed to have passed and shall, ou signature by dm Gu\eiiior, 
become an Act of the Legislature. It will be seen, then fore, tha* 
one difference between the existing procedure and that which is now 
proposed is that in the former case a certified Bill is deemed to be 
an Act of the Legislature, whereas in the latter it is declared to Im 
(what indeed ii is) a Governor's Act. Wc agree Ihal, in addiliun to 
the power of issuing emergency ordinances to w^iich we rcicr later, 
the Governor should have this reserve power of legidaiioii, \V* 
agree also with the proposed cliange in noineiiciatiire,, since Wi‘ 
can see no possible advantage in describing an Act as the Acl i)f ilte lid 
Legislature when the Legislature has diThciod to cmact it, Ihit we 
go further. We agree with thw members of the Brilidi^iulia 
Delegation in thinking it undesirable that the Governor should be 
reciuirtd to submit a proposed (Tovernor’s Act to the Lc'gislaliie^ 
lx fore enacting it. We do not, indeed, share the har, wiiicii » do 
imdcrstand the Brilisli-India Delegates to enleriain, that Ur* 
C'fOVemor might use this procedure for the purpose of SiS king suppoi I 
in the Legislature against hk ^lininers. Oiir objfTibu rather 
tbai the proposed procedure will be a usekss formality in I lie only 
circumstances in \vhich a Governors Act could reasonably lie con* 4) 
leinplated. If the obstacle b) any h'ghlatimi wbich the Govonior 
iliinks iirccsssaiy to tlic discharge of his special responsibilities lh\ 
not in ilm nnw illmgncs.s of the Legislature to pass ii, but in il; 
niiwilliiiga.‘3s of his Ministers to sponsor it, his remedy Ikvs, not in a 
Governor’’^ Act, l>ul in a change of Ministry, If, on tlie otheu' Iianil, 4 d 
the obstach^ ii in the unwillingnes.-) of the Lc’gidatiire, there can 
clearly be no point in submitting the proposed Lgislatioii to il, and 

^ Wliite Paji^T, Propobal iU* 
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to do so might merely exacerbate political feeling. Since, however, 
there may be intermediate cases where an opportunity may usefully 
be given to the Legislature for revising a hasty or unconsidered 
decision previously made or threatened, we think that the Governor 
5 should have the power (which we presume he would, in any case, 
possess) to notify the Legislature by Message of his intention, at the 
expiration of, say, one month, to enact a Governor's Act, the terms 
of which would be set out in the Message. It would then be open 
^ to the Legislature, if it thought fit, to present an address to the 
10 Governor at any time before the expiration of the month, praying 
enact the proposed Act with certain amendments which 
he could then consider upon their merits ; or it might even think fit 
to revise its fonner decision and to forestall the Governor by itself 
enacting legislation in the sense desired by him. 

15 105. We observe that the White Paper proposes that, whereas Modifica- 

temporary Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, are to be tion of 
hid before Parliament,^ there is no similar proposal in the case of 
Governor's Acts. We consider that all Governor's Acts should be 
laid before Parliament and that the Governor before legislating suggested. 
20 or notifying his intention to legislate should have the concurrence 
of the Governor-General. 

106, The next special power which it is proposed to give the Ordinances 
Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporary 
ordinances, to be valid for not more than six months in the first 
25 instance, but renewable once for a similar period.^ At the present 
time, this power is only exercisable, whether for a single Province 
or for the whole of British-India, by the Governor-General ; but we 
cannot doubt that in an autonomous Province it should in future 
be vested in the Governor himself. It was urged by the British 
30 India Delegation that the power should continue to be vested in the 
Governor-General; and, although we are unable to accept tliis 
proposal in its entirety, we agree that all temporary ordinances if 
extended beyond six months should be laid before Parliament, and 
that the concurrence of the Governor-General should be obtained. 

35 107 . The White Paper next proposes that the Governor shall be Appropria- 

empowered to include in the annual appropriation of revenue tionof 
aiitlieiiticated by him any additional amounts wiiicli he regards as 
necessary for the discharge of his special responsibilities, provided 
that the total amount so authenticated under any head of expenditure 
40 does not exceed the amount which was proposed to be appropriated 
under that head when the financial proposals for the year were first 
laid I)efore the Legislature ; that is to say, the Governor will have 
power to restore any sums included by him for the above purposes 
in the original proposals for appropriation, if the Legislature has 
45 subsequently rejected or reduced them,^ We have no comment to 

^ White Paper, Proposal 103. 

a mi 

» White Paper, Proposal 99, 
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make upon tiiis pioposal, lor it is dearly essential that the Governor 
should possess povxns ol this kiiKl, if he is to be in a position at all 
times to disduugc the special ra'^ponsibiliiics wMdi il is intended to 
impose upon him; and v;c think that the limitation which is 
&iigS(e>icil on the cxculse of the power is a reasonable one. 5 

IDS. It ib to be observed that the Governor will only be able to 
mail IiinibcK of the spcdal powers, legislative and financial, which 
wc have described above, when in Iiis opinion one of his special 
responsibilities is involved and the due disdiarge of that respoiisi- 0 
bility requires the exercise of the power. In the case of a Goveriiqsl^ 
Act or the restoiation of a rejected appropriation, wc have no<foubt 
that this is a proper resiriclion to impose. In the case, howetxr, of 
tlic ordinance-making power, the matter does not secan at first sight 
lobesodoar ; foi anordinanceas^umestheexisienccofaneniergtiicy, 
and this might arise in coniicciion with any branch of tiie adniini^- 15 
1 ration, whedher the Governor ts s])0( iai responsibilities wct(‘ involvisi 
01 n(d.. But we notice that the White Paper also propo.-rs that tlie 
Gowwnor shall lia\'e power to make ordinances for the good gow^rn- 
mert of the Fiovincc at any thne when the Legislature ib not in 
session, if his Ministers an* satisfied that an emergency exists whic li 2f) 
renders snch a course necessary.^ Such an ordinance is to be had 
before the Provincial Legislature and will cease to operate at tie* 
expiration of six weeks from the date of the re-assembly of the. 
Legislature, unless in the meantime the Legislature has disapproved 
it by resolution in which case it W’ill cease to opawti^ forthwith. 25 
lliire are thus two kinds of ordinance contemplaied, ilie iiKd iia.ne 
on the Governor’s own responsibility and in the disdiargi* of his 
special responsibilities, the second on the advice oi Ministus and 
Iherefore neccsmrily in a spluire in which the Governor viiJ i)e 
guided by their advice. In these circmnstaiicc^s the whole field bd 
appears to be covered and we are satisfied that the* GovfiiKtr’s 
power of making ordinances on hL own responsibility, but w it ii tia* 
concurrence of tlie Governor-General, is properly limited to tlicbc 
rasc's only in which his special responsibilities arc iiivolvcxi. 

it)9. Lastly, it is proposed to give the Governor puv.xr ai Iiib 
discretion, if at any time he h satisfied that a biiuajion lais iirkm 
which for the time being renders it impossible lor the goveniiiient 
of the Ihovincc to be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution Act, to asbume to liiinst‘]f hy Prudamutioii all 
such powers vested in any Provincial authority as appear to him to 4d 
be necessary for the purpose of securing that the Government ol the 
Province shall be carried on effectively* This Prodamation will 
have the same effect as an Act nl Parliament, and will cease to be 
in force at the expiration of six months unless previously approved 
by resolutions of both Houses of Pdiliaiiiciit, tlioiigli it may 45 
be at any time revoked by similar resolu lions.® Events in 

* While Paper, Pioposal 104. 

® While Paper, Proposal 105. 
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iBOie than one Province since the reforms of 1919 have shown 
that powers of this kind are unhappily not yet unnecessary, and 
it is loo soon to predict that even under responsible government 
their existence will never be necessary. We do not read the White 
5 Paper as meaning that the Governor, in the event of a breakdown of 
the constitutional niacliinery, is bonnd to take over the whole 
goveriiinent of the Piovince and administer it himself on his own 
undivided responsibility, We conceive that the intention is to 
provide also for the possibility of a partial breakdown and tc enable 
4(1 the Governor to take over part only of the machinery of government, 
remainder to function according to the ordinary law. 
Thus the Governor might, if the breakdown were in the legislative 
machineiy of the Province alone, still carry on the government with 
I the aid of his Ministers, if they were willing to support him ; we are 
15 speaking of course of such a case as the refusal of the Legislature to 
fimciion at all, and not merely of lesser conflicts or disputes between 
i 1 and the Governor. If arc right in our interpretation, we approve 
the proposals, and we are of opinion that it would be unwise, if not 
impracticable, to specify in any detail the action which the Governor 
20 should be aiitboriscd to take. A constitutional breakdown implies 
no ordinary crisis and it is impossible to foresee w^hat measures the 
circumstances might demand. It is right, therefore, that the Governor 
should be armed with a general discretionary power to adopt such 
icmedies as the case may require. 

25 no. It is dear that where the Governor is exercising his special 
powets or is acting in his disci e don, he must be constitutionally 
respOAisible to some authority, and that responsibility will be in 
the first instance to the Governor-General acting in his discretion, 
and tlirougli him to the Secretary of State and ultimately to Parlia- 
20 ir«enL This L the ehect of the White Paper proposal,^ and its import- 
ance, pariiculaily in the event, or the danger, of a complete or 
partial breakdown in the w^orking of the Constitution in a Province, 
lias alread}^ been indicated in the first Section of our Report,^ where 
we speak of the interaction of the Governor-General's and the 
25 Governors' special powers and responsibilities. We shall have to 
conskli'r tinother aspect of this subject in a later pari of our Report.^ 
it ib unuLCe^sary for us to comment on it further here. 

(4) KlLAXIOXb BETWEEN THE PROVINCIAL EXECUTIVE 
AND Legislature 

4h 111, 111 the preceding paragraphs w^e have approved the pro- 
posal of the While Paper to entrust certain wide discretionary powers 
to ilio Governor, and we have recommended that, in certain respects, 
powers should be strengthened and extended. We should 
not whh to pass from this subject without some general review’’ of 

^ Paper, Proposal 72. 

® Supm, para. 40. 

® Infra, para«s, 221-2. Se$ also para. 97. 
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llie broad considerations which have led ns to these coiichisioiH. 

The dominant consideration is the one which we have alivdiiy 
emphasised : the vital importance in India of a strong Itxeriilive. 

It has seemed to ns in the course of oiir discussions with tlm 
India delegates that, in their anxiety to increase the prcrogalivis of 5 
the Legislature, they have been apt to overlook tb(‘ funclions of llie 
Executive, an attitude not perhaps surprising in those to whom at 
the present time the ].egislaturc offers the main fa Id of puiilicM! 
activity. But if the respondbility for govermnenl is henceforward 0 
to be borne by Indians themselves, liny will do well to miKUibeiJ/ 
that to magnify the Legislature at the expense of t1u‘ ILxeruiive is 
to dimioish the authority of tlui latter and lu wenki^n tlu* of 
responsibility of both. The function of ilu^ Exeriilivi* is lo go\''{ rn 
and lo administer ; that of the Legislature to vot(‘ siippl}', to < i it i he*, 
to educate public opinion, and to legislaii* ; and great misdiii f max IS 
result from attempts by the latter to invade' the (cxurntive 'sphere. 

The hJief that parliamentary governnuuit is incompatible a 
strong Executive is no doubt responsible' for the distiust with wliie li 
pailiainentary institutions have come to Ix' regarded in many pants 
of the world. The Unih'd Kingdom affords a sulficieni pniol that a 20 
strong Executive may co-exist i'Veai with an omnipount Paili nm at 
if the necessary conditions arc present ; and the streiigtii oi tiu^ 
Executive in this country may, we think, be attribut'd with !i'*i 
more justice to the support of a disciplined party than to the 
inveterate and cherished tradition of Parliament that the pivrogat i\ ^ s 25 
of the Legislature arc not to be jealously or faclioiisly avsm ted m sin !i 
a way as to prevent the King’s Government from btdng carried on. 

His Majesty’s Opposition ” is not an idle phraM', but mnlxidit < a 
constitutional doctrine of great significance. 

112, It is a commonplace Hint this tradition is as yet unknown 2tl 
in India and that Indian Ministries have not Iiiihertf) Ixni able to 
rely on the support of a disciplined party. The Statutory C.oininissioii, 
in surveying the work of the existing Provinciil roiisrittilioii, 
observed that Governors, in choosing their ilinisters, lia\a' luul an 
exceptionally difficult task, and that it ccjukl seldom be {'axHlirlcd wlml 35 
following a Minister would have in the lagislature, qiiifc' apmt 
from the fact that his acceptance of office was olu'ii fi)i!owed, cwviug 
lo personal rivalries, by the detaduuent soiia* of his pnwious 
adlu'rents. It has been urged upon us by the incmibers cd tin* Ihit isih 
India Delegation that these difficulties will tend to disappear niuier «!d 
responsible government. We hope that it will be so, and imilwt wv 
nor the Statutory Commission would have recomnieiuled iIkiI Iht^ 
expcriincni should be made if we were not salislied that under ih> 
other vsysteiii can Indians come to appreciate tiie value' of tlii' t nidiiifui 
of which wc ha\m spoken. But it imist be reineiu'l)ered tiiat in two 
respects the diHidiltics ol Provincial Ministries in the fiitiirf* may be 
greater than in the past. In the first place, they will not in liiliifi* 
l)f' alfe to rely upon Ihe official bloc which, in tlm words ol llu' 
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Statutory Commission ^‘has helped to decrease the instabiiit}^ of the 
balance of existing^ groups in the Legislature and has made the 
tenure of office of Ministers far less precarious In the second place, 
each Ministry may, as we have already pointed out, be a composite 
5 one. The Legislatures will be based on a system of communal 
representation, and the Governor vdll be directed by his Instrument 
of fcsiriictions to include in his Ministry, so far as possible, members 
of important minority communities. A Ministry thus formed must 
lend to be the representative, not, as in the United Kingdom, of a 
\ ^b^ le majority party or even of a coalition of parties, but also of 
such. Moreover, the system of communal representation 
also tend to render less effective the weapon to which, under most 
]}arliamentary constitutions, the executive resorts when confronted 
by an obstructive Legislature, the weapon of dissolution ; for under 
15 such a system even a general election may well produce a Legislature 
vdth the same complexion as its predecessor. 

113. It is unfortunately impossible to provide against these A statutory 
dangers by any paper enactment regulating the relations between permanence 
the Ministry and the Legislature. The British India delegates laid MiSstry 
20 great stress upon the collective responsibility of the Provincial inconsistent 
Ministries, and in their Joint Memorandum they urged that the with par- 
instrument of Instructions should contain a definite direction to the Hamentary 
Governor that the collective responsibility of Ministers is to be 
introduced forthwith. This seems to us to confuse cause and effect. 

25 The collective responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature is not a 
rule of law to be put into operation at discretion, but a constitutional 
convention which only usage and practice can define or enforce ; 
and, since that convention is the outcome and not the cause of 
ministerial solidarity, it is as likely to be hindered as helped by 
30 ai tiiicial devices which take no account of the realities of the situation, 
ft is noticeable, for example, that, in Constitutions like that of France 
where the principle of collective responsibility is laid down in the 
Constitution, the effect seems to have been merely to introduce the 
ionnality of a joint resignation as a preliminary to every rccon- 
35 striiciion of a Ministry. Our attention has also been drawn to the 
possibility of providing that a Ministry, after receiving a vote of 
conlidence from the Legislature on its appointment by the Governor, 
should remain in office for a fixed period unless previously dismissed 
by him. The objection to this proposal, of which there are obvious 
40 possible variants, is that tlie existence of a Ministry which had not, 
in fact, iiie confidence of the Legislature could, in practice, be made 
inipobsiblc. There is every reason why Ministries in India slioulcl 
refuse to treat a hostile vote, even on a demand for supply, as 
necessarily entailing resignation ; it may even be desirable that a 
45 Ministij’' should only resign on a direct vote of no confidence ; but 
under a system of parliamentary government there is no effective 
metlioci of securing statutory permanence of tenure to a Ministry 
faced by a consistently hostile Legislature. All that the framers of a 
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Constitution can do in this matter is to refrain from any paper 
provisions which might tend indirectly to prejudice the development 
of a sound relationship between Ministry and Legislature. Wc tliiiik 
that the wording of the Governor's Instrument of Instructions 
proposed in the White Paper in regard to the selection of his Sliiiisi n's 5 
should be re-examined with a view to giving greater latitude to the 
Governor. It is oui earnest hope that, in the future, parlies may 
develop in the Provincial Lcgislatiii es which will cut aenss conimuna! 
lines, and the proposed wording of the Instrument of Inslniciioiis as 
it now stands might, if literally obeyed, opinate to prevent iolh Hie" 
growth of such parties and the formation of homogmieoiis Ministries. 

We recognise that nothing ought to be done* at Otepieseni iiincwvlirli 
would excite suspicion or distiust in the mind oi tlu' minoihu but 
in this, as in other matters, we think that the coinsc of uasdoni is to 
give the Govenior the widest possible latitude. 15 
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114. It follows from these consideratkms that the only way of 
strengtlieiiiiig tb(‘ Provincial Executives in India is to confer 
a(le<piate discretionar}' powers on the Governor. Tht‘Si‘ powers are 
defined in the White Paper, wc think rightly, as being the i Governor s 
responsibilities, because it is on him that llie corresponding spcvial 20 
powers must, in the nature of things, be conferred ; but the responsi- 
bilities arc defined and the powers conferred, not for the purpose of 
.superseding Ministers or enabling them to escape responsibilities 
whicli properly belong to them, but primarily in order that the 
Executive as a whole may possess the authority which experieiice 25 
shows to be essential to the success of parliumenlar\' gowanment. 

To none of the Governor's special rcsponsi!)iiitieb <lo coiihidia'a- 
lions apply with more force than to that relating to the FubHc 
Services ; for the existence of an efficient and €oiii(*ni(‘(l civil sd'vice, 
immune from political interfincnce and free from ])ohir,d partialiHcs, 30 
is the indispensable condition, not only the eifedive exinxise of 
the Governor's special powers, but alho for the sinuiglli of the 
Executive as a whole. On this sui)]<xi wc» shall liavt‘ ( vi hiiii furtli'‘r 
proposals to make in a later pari of our Reports Kor is i!u‘ 
different with the (Governor's extraordiiuuy power, if the ccuKtilu- 35 
tioiial machinery should break down, to assiiim* to himself (sublet i 
to the overriding authority of Parliament) any fuudion of gtiverii- 
nieat that may appear to him nccc‘ssary, even to tla‘ ext(»ni of 
suspend iiig the Legyaiure and administering the Province* witlic«it 
it. like the power of dissolutkm, which it Sllpple!nent^, this jxn\ei 4ll 
is designed to slrcngtlien the Executive as a whole. We hoptg and 
are willing to believe, that it will never become iiecessai r to put liii > 
power into operation ; but its existenci* in the baekfg’oinicl, togetlwT 
with the wJ'iole body of the (h)Vi‘rn(ir*s reseivi* powers, may weffi 
prove the most effedivo guarantee for tJuj dewtopmeiif of a gi miiii • 45 
system of responsible government. 

^ Infia, pp. 173-192. 



115. We may be thought to have laid too great emphasis upon Solution 
the difficulties likely to arise in the working of the new Constitution 
in an Indian Province ; but we have endeavoured to describe the 
situation as it has presented itself to us, without prejudice or exag- 
5 geration ; and if we have emphasised its difficulties, it is because hands, 
we are anxious that Indians should not be misled by deceptive 
analogies with the constitutional practice of the United Kingdom. 
Responsible government postulates conditions which Indians them- 
selves have stih to create. The success of the experiment which we 
,10 advocate can only be proved by its results, and the political education 
riai^^he Legislatures and of the electorate is likely to be a slow 
process. But we are none the less convinced that Indians must be 
given the opportunity of purchasing their own experience, and we 
arc at one with the Statutory Commission in seeing no future for 
15 responsible government in India unless the ditficulties to which we 
have thought it right to draw attention are directly faced and in 
the end surmounted. 


(5) The Provincial Legislature 
Unicameral and Bicameral Legislatures 

20 116. The White Paper proposes that in each Governor’s Province Provincial 

there shall be a Provincial Legislature consisting, except in Bengal, Legis- 
the United Provinces, and Bihar, of the King, represented by the 
Governor, and a Legislative Assembly. In the three Provinces 
named, it is proposed that the Legislature shall consist of the King, 

25 represented by the Governor, and a Legislative Council as well as a 
Legislative Assembly. It is also proposed that after a period of ten 
years, a bicameral Legislature may abolish its Legislative Council, 
and that a unicameral Legislature may present an address to the 
Crown praying for the establishment of a Legislative Council.^ 

30 117, We are of opinion that Legislative Councils should also be Second 

established in Bombay and Madras, where the conditions are sub- Chambers 
stantiaUy the same as in Bengal and the United Provinces. We see lof 
no reason for giving an exceptional power to the Provincial 
Legislatures to amend the Constitution in this one respect, and we Madras. 

35 tliink that the abolition or creation of a Legislative Council should, 
instead, be included among the questions on v/hich, as we shall 
later propose in our Report,^ a Provincial Legislature shall have a 
special right to present an address to the Governor for submission 
to Ills Majesty and to Parliament. Our recommendations for ail 

40 five Councils are set out in an Appendix to this part of our Report.^ 

^ White Fapci*, Proposal 74. 

^ Infra, paras. 3S0 and 381. 
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The Compoyiiiou oj ike Legiskiitrcs 

ns. Tiic Willie Paper sets out in detail the proposed coinpiHilidii 
of each Provincial LeJ,Kiatiu\% specifying both tiicalloeaiioii of '>eats 
Olid llie iiielhiKl oi election io tliemP In the case ot llu‘ lagi Idive 
Aavvinfdies, these are based upon the Conimnnal Award isaied hy 5 
His Majesty h G-HCiuinehl on August 4ili, 1932^ with such 
ihoJificaticais as have btan rendeied neces. >iy (I) by llie iaier pio- 
posd iu create a ntv, ihovniee oi ()iLs'.a, and (2) by the so-calkM 
lW)Da Pad Oi h'epteinbi i' 2"dli, 1932. it vill be rectdled that owing 
to die failure oi the various efimjnuaiiies io reach any agreemtiil 
ilie subject, lUTicitiaily beoifise ui a radii al divergence^ ol opinion 
Oil Uic vita! epustion oi sipaiaie ele(‘i(a‘aU‘S and ilie disiributioii 
Ol eiaiiiiULiai .aUK. los Majestys (lovenni'uait tluiiiseivia 
leludaidly uiKh'rtook the task (d diA’ising a sciitme lor flu* 
ioni|K.siiion of the new lAgisIatures. When their Award was !5 
published, they aiuiounccd their detenninatioii not to entertain 
ail}’' suggestions for its aliendiou or modification which were not 
siipporl(‘d ])y all parlies affected, but that if any of llie conniiui!iti< s 
mid uaily agived upon a practicable alternative scheme, they wcnild be 
piepured to recommend to Parliament that that alituiiative sliould be 20 
siibbtituied for tlie conesponding provisions in the Award. In the 
Awaul special arrangements were made to secure representation 
for the Depressed (lasses. These were criticised by Mr. Gandhi 
as introducing an artificial division between tw^o parts of the Jliiidu 
CDinimiiiity, and he expressed his intention of '' fasting unto 25 
death as a prQte.st against them, Thereupon negotiations were 
initiated between representatives of- the caste Hindus and of 
the Depressed (lasses, and an agreement resulted which was 
embcHliid in the Poona Pact. This agreement in the view of His 
Majesty's Guvermnent was within the lenm of the announcement VA} 
medc by them, anfl therefore piopci!)’ lo be incliided as an integral 
pari of the Coinnmnal Award 

119. The substance of the Pouna Pact is the resenution to the 
Depressed Classes of a number of seals out of the seals edassihed as 
gciieral seals in the Award, uhich means in efleel out of Hindu stnis, 1 3 
since Hindus form the great bulk ot tiui general ekvtoraies. 
reuaved seats wiil, ]xowe\u; l>e filkd by an unusual form of dembh* 
eliM'lion. All inembeis of the i)epre.'^<(d Classes \Uio arc* regmUosi I 
on the gwieral eh'Ctoral roll of certain (XHislituencies will eleri a 
paiiil of four candklaies belonging io their own body, and the four hi 
pewions who receivcj the higlicst number id votes in ihis piiiiiary 
election will be the only candidati^s for eleeiion io file rescAved seal ; 
but the candidate finally elected to the resiuved seal wiii be 
elected by the general electorate, that is to ^ay, by caste IJiiKhis 
and by membiTs of the Depressed aliki*. The iiiimlmr 45 

of seats reserved for the Depressed Classv.*) iiiuler the 

^ Wiiita Pai>oa*, Appendix lib 
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Pact is practically double the number reserved under the 
Communal Award ; though the latter gave the Depressed Classes 
electors a vote in the general constituencies as well as for the special 
seats reserved for themselves ; but whereas under the Communal 
5 Award the Depressed Classes electors were to vote separately for the 
seats reserved for them as well as jointly with other Hindus in the 
general constituencies, under the Poona Pact there will now only be an 
election by the general electorate, although the candidates for 
election will have been previously selected % means of a primary 
election at which members of the Depressed Classes only will be 
\>4a3 g,tid ^ vote. Since the Pact does not, and indeed could not, 
inoeas^Hie total number of seats assigned by the Communal Award 
to the different Legislatures, it follows that any increase in the seats 
reserved for the Depressed Qasses must involve a diminution in the 
15 seats which will be available for caste Hindus. 

120. The Communal Award was criticised by more than one witness The White 
who appeared before us on the ground that it operates inequitably T^-per 
in the case of Bengal, and even more inequitably with the modifica- 
tions resulting from the Poona Pact. There was also criticism of ^ ‘ 
20 the Award from other Provinces in which the Hindus are in a 
minority ; and we understand that recently there has been a growing 
tendency in some influential sections of the Hindu community to 
attack the foundation of the Award. Nevertheless, it is clear to us 
that there is among almost all the communities in India (not 
25 excepting the Hindu) a very considerable degree of acquiescence in 
the Award in the absence of any solution agreed between the com- 
munities ; and in fact we entertain no doubt that, if any attempt were 
now made to alter or modify it, the consequences would be disastrous. 

The arrangement which it embodies appears to us to be well 
30 thought out and balanced, and to disturb any part of it would 
be to run the risk of upsetting the whole. It accepts indeed the 
principle of separate electorates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian, and European communities, but we 
recognize that this is an essential and inevitable condition of any new 
35 constitutional scheme. We may deplore the mutual distrust of 
which the insistence on this demand by the minorities is so ominous 
a symptom, but it is unhappily a factor in the situation which 
cannot be left out of account, nor do we think that we can usefully 
add anything to what we have already said on the subject. We 
40 accept therefore the proposals in the White Paper for the composition 
of the Legislative Assemblies. As regards the Poona Pact we are 
bound to say that we consider that the original proposals of His 
Majesty's Government constituted a more equitable settlement of 
thc‘ general communal question and one which was more advantageous 
45 to the Depressed Classes themselves in their present stage of develop- 
ment. They united the two sections of the Hindu community by 
making them vote together in the general constituencies, thereby 
compelling candidates to consider the well-being of both sections of 
their constituents when appealing for their support, while they secured 
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io the Depressed (lasbcs l!,eiii‘e]ve^- sidlfciciit spokesmen in ilie 
Lcglshiiiirc, eketed by ciej)i*'sMd(ia'i io ensure tiieir 

being lumd vv<\ io hdinence noting, Inii noi so inuiiefoiLs tliat 
tile l)cj)a.^“u! C'ias^iS woukl be umdiic to line! U‘pn‘Miiiaii\( s ol 
a(iit|fiate ealilae. Ibak r ilu* pH-s^nre of Mr. Ganrliiis fist tiu.m 5 
iin)|!o^dls weio puripiudeb modifr d ; but in \ie\v of the iaci lliat 
Ib'^ llaji^iih (kuaniiiienl felt sdlsficd ibai Ilu‘ ngret iih iii roine to 
el Pooi-i fell vdibih Ibebnn^^cd (heir oiigiual muiotiiKcnient and 
auepiedit as an nuilioiilafive modification ol the roiniminal Awari!, 

\\e art' ciiar that it ranuiU laov be ujt'ded. Xi'vedbelt as we Id 
ha\i said., objvctioiis P> tlu* Pam iu leledion io IVnga! have 
btui strongly nigtd by (MsU^ ilimliis from that Province; and il, 
bo agKmiuat ladwtaai the romnumhieH roncerneck some mhieliou 
wcie oiu It in Iht number of, St aisii'served to file Depreh>td ihassts 
in Ikngab possibly with a compensatory increase in the immbtT of 15 
iliiir smds in other PuAiuets where a small addition in favour of 
tin* i)epussHl riasMs wtadtl not be likely maleriaily to affect the 
balance of mnmumities in the fx*gi.s!aturc, we are disposed to think 
iind ti {' vmrking ol the new Constitution in Bengal would be 
Liulitdb d. 20 

121. \\V have given careful consideration in this coimediou 
to the lumiber of seals to be allotted to special interests and in 
particular to n^preseniations submitted to us in favour of a snb- 
siantial increase in th<‘ number of seats to be allotted to labour in 
the new Provincial Legislatures. Any material alteration in the 25 
number of seats allotted to special interests would inevitably involve 

a reopening of the ('omnuinal iVward, and we have indicated above 
the ol>](s1ious to this. But we arc in any cose of opinion that 
tile represniiaiion proposed in the While Paper for loiidlords, 
commerce and industry, universities and labour, may be regarded 30 
as striking a just kilancc between the claims of the various interests, 
and Un affouling an adequate representation lur tlum. We 
observe in particular that tlm representation of lal)our has been 
increasc^d irom 9 seats in the present Provincial Li^gisiativc* 
Councils to a total of 38, the present marked diffen‘nce bedweeu iht' 35 
repKseiiiaiion of labour and of commerce and industry bthig tliiis 
very substauiially reduced. leaving regard to this, to llic large 
miiriber of st‘ats set aside for tlu‘ Jkqnv.ssed (lasst's (vviiose repic- 
seiitaiiw’S will to some exleui at any rate repn stmt labcjur iuteivsls), 
ami to llie cxtcuhion ol ih<‘ frandiise, whicli will bring on the circiom! .jp 
roii large numbers of the poonT and of tlio labouring classes, we are 
ol opinion that llie position of labour, tin* importai'icii of vviikh wi' 
iiilly recognise, is adeqnatidy saleguarded under tlic‘ proposals 
tiiibodiinj ill the White Paper. 

122. The Communal Award did not extend to ilm Legislalivo 43 
Council of any ITovince. The composition of these Councils wlikli 

is set out in the White Paper is however based upon the same 
principles as the Conmuinul Aw’ard; but, since the Legislative 
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Councils are niucli smaller bodies tlian the Legislative Assemblies 
and it would be impossible therefore to provide in them for the 
exact equivalent of all the interests represented in the Lower House* 
it is proposed to include a certain number of seats to be filled by 
5 noiinnation by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly 
available for the purpose of redressing any possible inequalit}/ or 
to secure some representation to women in the Upper Houses. We 
think that this is a reasonable arrangement, and we have included 
provision for it in the detailed recommendations which are set out 
in the Appendix above referred to. We think that the Legislative 
not be dissoluble, but that one-ihird of their members 
should retire at fixed intervals of three years. 


The Provincial Franchise 

123. The provincial electorate under the existing franchise numbers xke 

15 approximately 7,000,000 men and w^omcn, or about 3 per cent, of existing 
the population of British India. It will be recalled that the k'^nchise. 
Southborough Committee in 1919, on whose recommendations the 
present franchise is based, were of opinion that the time was not ripe 
for any extension of the franchise to women, but Parliament required 
20 the Electoral Rules made under the Government of India Act to be 
so drawn as to enable the Provincial Councils to pass resolutions 
admitting women to the franchise on the same terms as men, and 
resolutions for that purpose have in fact been passed in every 
Province except the North-West Frontier Province. But, since the 
25 franchise is in the main a property qualification and few Indian 
women are property owners in their own right, the number of women 
thus admitted to the franchise was very small and does not at the 
present time amount to more than about 315,000. 

124. The Statutory Commission were of opinion that the existing The 

30 franchise was too limited and recommended that it should be proposals 
extended so as to enfranchise about 10 per cent, of the total 
population, and they laid a special emphasis upon the need for commissioa 
increasing the ratio of women to men voters. In 1932, between and the 
the Second and Third Sessions of the Round Table Conference, Francliise 
35 a Franchise Committee, which was presided over by one of our own Committee, 
luimber, was appointed by Plis Majesty's Government for the purpose 
of examining the whole subject, with a view to an increase of the 
(‘Icctorate to a figure not less than the 10 per cent, of the population 
suggested by the Statutory Commission nor more than the 25 per 
40 cent, suggested at the First Session of the Round Table Conference. 

We are greatly indebted to the admirable and exhaustive Report 
of the Franchise Committee, which reached its conclusions after 
prolonged and intensive discussions in India with the Provincial 
Governments and with Provincial Franchise Committees ; and we 
43 arc satisfied that their recommendations have met with general 
support from Indian opinion, expressed not only in India but 
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also at ilio Third Session of the Round Table Coiifi re ncc% iii the 
evidence of the witnesMs who apprart'd before us, and in tlic 
discussions which \vc have had with the Kiitisli-liidLi dc !« p. les. 

125. The proposals of Ills Slajcsty's rn)vemmciit for the Iho\ iie iai 
Ihai’chiH aie st t <ml in Appendix V to ih(‘ Wiiiti Pajui, cud <ru 5 
I ^ eniiall}; f)asu,!, with eeitain jnc^lificaiicms of iniiioi iuipon, iu< c 

f Illy, sa\e in the' rase of the women's franchise, on tie' R fH)i t (>{ li 
]iaiKhis(‘ ('onnnillee. We are hdonne d that the piop^ saK li.ro d 
.general siippoil of the (hmrmmni of India and oi ih« l\( vinR ' 
(roveumuents. Tin l)asis ot the handlist' piopo.^d is t 
as at present, a prt^perty qualification (that is to Stiv, parniu'it ch 
land re\t iUie or of rent in Itjwns, tenancy, or .m, at Uj im inn 
tax). To thi-v are added an ediKMlional cpLihOi atimj. and e/,? m 
special fjualitu,.dions destined to S( cmv an a(kc|uatt' nyiit ^ ntart ^ 
oi waimcn and to (iiliandust' apinoxiinatdy Id per c<!d. ol ii» 15 
l)ep^cs^(d (Is.ses (called in Ajipcidix V b'cheduled (asles) ; if is 
aho |'iropo^,id to enfranciuse leiiud, pensioned and disdimpisl 
ohn ( I , iHUH onimisioiuMi oificeis and men of Ilis Majedy s l\h\yul ir 
ih)i(ts, .‘iid to piovldc .q.H‘daI ek( torales lor the scats reseued lor 
spt'ciai interests, such as labour, landlords and coinmeictn Ihe 2t) 
individual ciiuiliflcations vary accordini^^ to the circumstances of Iht* 
dillerenl Provinces: but the general cilect of the proposals is 1o 
enfranchise ap])roximat(dy the same classes and categories of the 
population in all Provinces alike. 

126. We were warned, and can readily believe, lliat pendim* the* 25 
preparation of electoral rolls the figures lurnishecl to iis iiiusi of 
necessity be regarded as only approximate. It is, Iiowx'Vct, cslii'u iltxl 
that the proposals in the White Paper w'oiild, if adopticl, ('naic a 
male electorate of betw'cen 28 , 000,000 and 29,()(K),000, and a female 
electorate of over 6,000,000, as compared with the prc‘sc*nt figures nf 30 
7,()()0,000 and 315 , 000 ; that is to say, 14 per cent, of tiu tcud 
population of British India would be enfranchised as compared with 
the present 3 per cent. ; and the pioposals, tlicrefore, go lavond tin* 
percentage suggested by the Statutory Commission amd aii' acaile 
mkhvay between the maximum and minimum pirccnm.^i s siigci slid 35 
by the First Round Tabic Confen^nce. 

127. Wc are satisfied on the information ludore ih tlah the 
projjusals taken as a whole are calculated to prodiiu* an ek< toiato 
representative of the general mass of the population and one which 
will not deprive any important sc^ction of the community of the im iius 40 
of gi^ i^g expression to its opinions and di‘sires. Hu* proi)o>a!s will 

in the case of most Provinces redress the balmif* hviWQvn town 
and comitiy, which is at the present lime loo heavily wtiglihR 
in favour of urban areas; they w4l! sorure a n, picsetiiatiuo 
for women, for the Impressed ClahSi foriiidnsfiial J.iboiir, and Uit 45 
special interests; and they wull t*nfnmchihe tin* great bulk ol ihi* 
small laiidlioldei.s, of the small cultivators, of the urban rateptijais, 
as well as a substantial section of the poorer classes. 
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128. Tiie difficulties which must always attach to any great and 
sudden extension of the franchise, both in connection with the 
compilation of the electoral roll and in the actual conduct of elections, 
are mainly administrative in India, because literacy is rare and the 
5 number of persons available to act as efficient Returning Officers 
cxiremeiy limited. These are practical obstacles which ardent 
reformer arc sometimes apt to forget ; but we are informed that, 
while the strain of the first election will iindoubicdly be considerable, 
the electorates proposed, subject to certain minor modifications and 
important modification which we recommend below in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, are accepted by the responsible authori- 
ties as administratively practicable. The existing system of election 
is xhe direct system, which has been in force since 1920, and appears 
on the whole to have w’orked well. The Franchise Committee, after 
15 an exhaustive investigation of possible alternatives, recommended 
its retention, and they have the support both of the authorities in 
India and of Indian opinion. Ihe proposals in the White 
Paper are accordingly based upon direct election by territorial con- 
stituencies in the case of the various communities, special arrange- 
20 ments being made for election in the case of the constituencies which 
represent special interests. We are informed that His Majesty’s 
Government are not yet in a position to submit their final proposals 
for the nature of the constituencies which are to return women, for 
the detailed allocation as between trade union and special labour 
25 constituencies of the seats allocated to labour, and for the 
qualifications to be prescribed in the case of certain of the con- 
stituencies representing special interests. These matters are still 
under investigation in India and proposals with regard to them must 
depend on the result of further expert examination. We would at 
30 this stage record, hoxvever, our acceptance of the proposal that the 
seats allocated to labour should be allocated in part to trade 
unions and in pari to special labour constituencies. As regards 
the women’s seals, we are provisionall]^ subject to consideration of 
special local difficulties, in favour of the reservation of seals in con- 
35 stituencics formed for the purpose and containing both men and 
women. We are inclined to think it desirable that those con- 
stituencies should be both urban and rural, and we should see no 
objection to their area being varied by rotation should this prove to 
be desirable and practicable. 

41) 129. Wc have carefully examined a suggestion to substitute for 

direct election in territorial constituencies an indirect system of 
election by means of local groups. At first sight an arrangement of 
this nature would appear to have ihe advantage of widening the basis 
of the franchise, of giving an equal vote at the primary stage to every 
45 adult, of facilitating voting by the primary elector, and of securing 
a more experienced and intelligent secondary elector ; and having 
regard to these considerations, we felt it our duty, despite the fact 
that discussion and experiment in India had led the Indian Franchise 
Committee to reject it, again to consider its practicability. The 
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effect of the evidence given before us by witnesses of great experience 
has however been to show that, superficially attractive as a system 
of gioiip election may be, the objections to it in existing conditions 
in India are decisive. We have been especially impressed by the 
administrative difficulties involved in constituting tdt'cloial gioiips, 5 
given tlie existence of caste and the reality of the coiniminal | n o!)I( m, 
and by llie argiiinent that faction runs so high in many Indian villages 
that gioiip elections would inevitably become highly coniesittl and 
that it would be necessary to provide for them all tlic machinery oi an 
ordinary election. We were also informed, not only that conditions in 
the villages had changed so maleiially of late that the 
which some six or seven years ago made it jiistiHable to put luawiid 
a proposal for the use of the group system no longer exislial, but 
that till re was no real support for the introdm'lion c»f sm'h a s\ stem 
from any quarter in India. In the ligdil of our luitiiei iuve.'itig/ition 15 
of this qiiesibn wo aic satisfied that in the case of the Ih'ovimiti 
Legislatures the balance of advantage at the^ piescmt momiiit clemly 
lies in retaining the sjstem of direct (lection. We do not, liowi^ver, 
(lesiie lo l)e understood as reporting against the intiOfliietiou of 
some s\stim of indin ct elec'iion in the fntnrc. The eon tdeiatioiis 20 
which we have advanced against its adoption at tlu^ piesent nuaueui 
may lose much of their force as social comtitions cliai^e, and a-> 
institutions of local self-government develop in tiic^ rio\inc(s, Ihe 
problem is essentially one wiiicli Indians musi consider for thuu- 
sedvts, and on which we icel sure that Parliament will be ready to 25 
listen with the utmost attention to any recomniendaiions whicli 
may be made to it hereafter by Provincial Legislatures. 

130. We have aUiidcd above to ilm developinmi! of institulious of 
local self-government in the Provinces. This alhision imiy fuinish 
an opportunity of saying that though this subject did not corner 30 
directly within the scope of our enquiry we arc fully conscious of its 
great importance. Indeed, the progress of selLgovernmtmt in 
Provinces of India will depend on the growth not only (d K^sponsihle 
Govermnents at the top, but also of local sclf-govmiiiiig institutions 
from the bottom—from the village community or pnucJwyai upwauls. 35 
It is thus that the great mass of the Indian peasanti}^ constitutiiig 
a rust majority of the peojde, whose widfare has bein con^iaully in 
our minds during the whole course of our discussiuiih, can be trained 
in those qualities of responrible citizenship which may la u alter 
entitle them to the full Provincial fraudiim. Tliest* me iiidlius tipou 4f) 
Y/hicU Tiidians must foim their own coiKdusions; but we %amtuic J 
to expicss tlK‘ hope that they will, from the fast, give full alteiiiion 
to Itiem. 

13L We regard tin^ franchise ju'oposals in the White I\iper as 
generally satisfactory, subject to the moditicatiuns w \M\ we iiulicati* 45 
below. In the case (d th(' gcaentl frauciiise, wc thiuL that only cmi* 
modificaiioii of substance is necessary. In Piihar and Oiissa li 
proposed that the (juaiification in ruial anas slutll be based npiiii 
payment of the diaiikkkiri tax at the ininimum latc of six aimu, 
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per annum ; but, since the White Paper was laid before Parliament, 
the Provincial Government after further investigation have reported 
that administrative considerations make it impossible to deal with 
so large an electorate as this franchise would create. We recommend 
5 that, in view of this undoubted difficulty, the rural franchise in 
Bihar and Orissa should be raised from six annas to nine annas ; 
and we also recommend that, in view of the dislocation caused by 
the recent earthquake, the general rural franchise in the Province 
should as a temporary measure be fixed at twelve annas for the 
pur pose of the first election under the new Constitution.^ We 
these recommendations, if adopted, will produce in 
Bihar and Orissa a percentage of enfranchisement much smaller 
than in any other Province, but we think that they are justified 
by the ^special circumstances of the case. We also recommend, 

15 as part of the arrangements v/liich have been made with His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam in connection with the Berars, that in the case of 
Bcrar constituencies the educational qualification should include the 
passing of a corresponding examination in Hyderabad, and that the 
military service qualification should cover retired, pensioned or 
20 discharged officers, non-commissioned officers or soldiers of His 
Exalted Highness's regular forces. 

132. The present ratio of women to men electors for the. Provincial Women's 
Legislatures is approximately 1 : 20. The recommendations of the franclnse 
Franchise Committee would increase the ratio to 1 : 4 • 5, by extending 
25 the franchise to all women (1) v/ho possess a property qualification ^ 
ill their own right ; (2) who are the wives or widows of men with Franebise 
the property qualification for the present Provincial Legislatures Com- ^ 
(slightly different qualifications are proposed for Bihar and Orissa nnttee’s 
and for the Central Provinces) ; and (3) who have an educational 
30 qualification of literacy (this last qualification to be registered only on 
application by the potential voter). The proposals in the White Paper 
are identical with those of the Franchise Committee, save that women 
qualified in respect of property held by a husband are required to make 
application to be placed on the electoral roU, and that the educational 
35 standard has in most cases been substantially raised. We are informed 
I jhei, on the latest estimates available, these proposals w^ould 
produce a women's electorate of some 6,000,000 as against 
a male electorate of between 28,000,000 and 29,000,000, a 
ratio approximately equivalent to that recommended by the 
* 40 Franchise Committee. But of these 6,000,000 only some 2,000,000, 
tliat is to say, women qualified to vote in respect of the ownership 
of property in their own right, would automatically be placed upon 
the roll ; for the remainder, who would be qualified in respect either 
^ of property held by a husband or of education, an application to the 
45 Returning Officer would be required. We have received very strong 
representations from representatives of women's organisations and 

^ Corresponding modifications will be necessary for Sambalpur and Santhal 
Parganas, for wliicli a special franchise is proposed in the White Paper, 
e 15220 n 
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from representative women both in this country and in India that 
the effect of this proposal would be to prejudice very seriously the 
position of women under the new Constitution. On the other hand, 
we are informed that the authorities in India view with apprehension 
any proposals which would substantially increase the administrative 
difficulties likely in any event to be caused in polling the new and 
extended electorates, and they have urged also the importance of 
giving full weight in connection with the women's franchise to 
Indian social conditions. 

f *' 

133. Apart from the difficulties involved in the retention ottip 
“ application " requirement, we have received strong represeiitatio 
in favour of the substitution of the literacy qualification (to be 
registered on application) recommended by the Francldse Com- 
mittee for the qualification of an educational standard proposed in 
the White Paper. It has been urged before us that in many Provinces 15 
the educational standard proposed in the Wliite Paper is so high 
that it will seriously prejudice the legitimate claims of women in 
general, and in particular the woman who has been educated at 
home. Represeiilatioiis have also been made to us in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to liie \vivcs of men with the military 20 
service qualification for the vote and the pensioned widows and 
mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
the regular forces, 

134. We have given anxious consideration to all these questions, We 
concur in everything v/hich has been said by the Statutory Commission 25 
on the necessity for improving the status and extending the influence 

of the women of India, and it is in our opinion impossible to exaggerate 
the importance of securing in the new Constitution a substantial 
increase of enfranchised women. The women's movement in 
India/' the Commission observe, “ holds the key of progress, and the 30 
results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is not loo much to 
say that India cannot reach the position to which it aspires in the world 
until its women play their due part as educated citizens.”^ This 
is profoundly true and must be realised by every Indian who has the 
interests of his country at heart. We are only too well aware of ^ 35 
formidable obstacles which every reformer in this field will encoun^, 
and we have reason to believe, for example, that there is even now 
a large body of opinion in India which would condone the dreadful 
practice of suttee. We are, therefore, all the more convinced of the 
necessity for strengthening the position of women under the new 4# 
Constitution, and we are not satisfied in the light of the discussions ^ 
which have taken place that the proposals in the White Paper are 
adequate to achieve this object. We are particularly impressed by 
the unfortunate consequences likely to follow from the ** application 
requirement, though we fully recognise that under existing conditions 45 
there are strong arguments which can be adduced in favour of it. 

We sympathise also with the contention that the standard of the 


1 Hcfiort, Yd, I, para, 71, 
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educational qualification is too high; and we are wholly in agreement 
with those who desire to enfranchise the wives of men with the 
military service qualification for the vote, and the pensioned widows 
and mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
5 of the Regular forces. 

135. In these circumstances, after a careful examination of the Modifica- 
whole problem and ‘in the light of further enquiries which have tionsia 
been made at our request by the Government of India and the local 

'’l^Gm-'ernmeihs, we recommend the following modifications in the pr^ogais 
proposals for the women's franchise ; and we record recom- 
omopniOii that it should not be beyond the administrative capacity mended, 
of the Provincial Governments to give effect to them, even though 
“they may involve some temporary difficulties in the early days of 
the new Constitution : — (1) that the application " requirement 
15 should be dispensed with in the case of women qualified in respect 
of a husband's property in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and in urban areas in the United Provinces ; (2) that 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Assam a literacy qualification should be substituted as the ediica- 
20 tional qualification ^ (3) that in every Province, subject, however, to 
further consideration in the case of the North West Frontier Province, 
the wives of men with the military service qualification for the 
vote, and pensioned widows and mothers of Indian officers, non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers of the Regular forces should 
25 be enfranchised, registration in this case being on application 
only ; and (4) that in cases in which registration will still be only 
on application steps should be taken to mitigate the deterrent 
effect of this requirement on the registration of votes by women, 
e.g. by allowing women to make application by letter (responsi- 
30 biiity for satisfying the registering officer of their eligibility for 
enrolment resting with the applicant), by permitting application 
by the husband (subject to suitable penalties in the event of false 
statements, etc.) on behalf of a wife, and by the entry of a woman's 
name as wife of A.B.C." in cases in which, for social or religious 
35 reasons, there is any objection to the entry of the actual name on 
iTie electoral roll 

136. Before leaving this subject we wish to place on record our Becom- 
. view that it is important to attain at as early a date as possible, and 

^ if practicable before the second election under the new Constitution, womb’s 
ratio of not less than approximately one woman to five men frcancMse. 
'Sectors, save possibly in Bihar and Orissa, which was recommended 
by the Indian Franchise Committee. We understand that in most 
Provinces under the proposals embodied in the White Paper, with 
the modifications proposed by us above, the ratio of women to men 
45 eligible to exercise the franchise will be higher than 1:5; but ^ the 
deterrent effect of the '' application " requirement, so long as it is 
necessary to retain it, particularly in the case of women qualified in 

132 
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respect of a htisband's property, is likely in practice to produce a 
much less favourable ratio of women to men on the electoral registers. 

In certain Provinces, moreover, the ratio even of women eUgible to 
vote to men may apparently be less favourable than 1 : 5. The 
remedy for this situation is, in our opinion, the vdthdrawal of the 5 

application '' requirement, at anj^^ rate in the case of wives or 
widows qualified in respect of a husband’s property, at as early a 
date as practicable, with a consequent increase in the iiiimber of 
women on the electoral roll. We are in favour also of the lo wering - 
of the educational standard for v/omen to literacy in those ^0 

in which a higher standard is now proposed before the second election 
under the new Constitution ; this should result in the Provinces in 
question in a further increase in the number of women eligible to 
exercise the franchise. 

137. The Franchise Committee recommended the adoption of the 15 
Upper Primaiy vSiandarcl as a general educational qualification for 
men. The \Muie Paper substiiiites a higher standard in ceriain 
Provinces, tt has been represented to us that the odopiion of a 
high educational qualification, and in particular of the matriculation 
standard, would have an unfortunate result on male education and 20 
would discriminate against the boy attending the vernacular middle 
school in favour of the boy imalriculating in the secondary school 
We think this objection has considerable force. It may be im- 
pos.sible at the present moment for some Provinces to adopt, as 
sonic other Provinces propose to do, so low a ssandard as the 25 
completion of the fourth class of the primary school, or even the 
leaving examination of a middle school, partly owing to lack of 
records and partly owing to the number of persons who would thus 

be enfranchised. But we think that it should be open to the 
Provincial Government to prescribe at least any middle school 30 
certificate as the qualification for the suffrage. 

138. We desire in conclusion to draw attention to the question of 
election expenses and corrupt practices. The White Paper proposes 
that, save as otherwise provided in the Constitution Act itself, the , 
Provincial Legislatures should be empowered to make provision 
for matters connected with the conduct of elections, but that 

they do so existing laws or rules, including laws or rules providing 
for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practices or election 
offences, should remain in force. The Statutory Commission observed 
that they had no wish to over-emphasise, but that they could not # 
disregard, the indications to them in more Provinces than one of the 
presence and effects of corruption ; and they urge therefore that 
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suitable limits should be defined and erxforced for election outlay^ 
the existing law being in their opinion inadequate.^ We think that 
this is a matter which may properly engage the attention of His 
Majesty's Government, and it may be thought desirable that 
5 the Constitution Act itself should embody provisions with regard 
to it. We desire to add in this connection that it would, in our 
opinion, be unwise to abandon, as the White Paper proposes, the 
disqualification for candidature for a legislative body which under 
.Rules follows (subject to a dispensing power) upon con- 
10 3. criminal offence involving a sentence of imprisonment 

exceeding one year. 

139. The question of a future extension of franchise is one wliich Futuio 
cannot be divorced from the question of other amendments of the ^^teusioix 
Constitution Act. We do not therefore discuss it in this place and franchise. 
15 reserve our observations for a later part of our Report, in which the 
whole problem of what may conveniently be called Constituent 
Powers is considered.^ 


Poieers of Provincial Legislatures 

140. We have referred elsewhere to the Lists in Appendix VI of the Po\> ers of 
20 White Paper, which set out the subjects with respect to which the 
Provincial Legislatures will have the power of making law^s for llie 
peace and good government of the Province, an exclusive power in 
one case (List II) and in the other a power exercisable concurrently 
with the Federal Legislature (List III), and further discussion of them 
25 is unnecessary here. Certain restrictions on these legislative powers 
are however proposed. In the first place the Provincial Legislatures 
will not be competent to make any law afiecting the Sovereign or tlie 
Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion oi the Crown over any 
part of British India, the law of British nationality, the Army, Air 
30 Force, and Naval Discipline, Acts, or the Constitution Act itself, 
save in the last case in so far as the Constitution Act otherwise 
provides.® Few, if any, of these subjects are likely to come within 
^ the scope of the legislative powers of the Provincial Legislatures, as 
by Lists II and III, and the restriction is therefore more 
35 apparent than real, though we agree that it is a proper one. The 
Legislatures will also have no power to make certain laws of a 

1 Repoi-t, Vol. II. para. 110. 

2 Infm» paras. 374-381. 

® White Paper, Proposals 119-120. 
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discriminatory kind, a subject which it will be more convenient to 
"'discuss laterd Secondly, the consent of the Govcrnor-General, gi\ cn 
'at his discretion, will be required to the introduction in a Provincial 
Legislature of legislation which (1) repeals, amends, or is repugnant 
to, any Act of Parliament extending to British India or any Governor 5 
Generaks Act or Ordinance, or (2) which affects any Department 
reserved to the control of the Governor-General, or (3) which affects 
the procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. Thirdly, the consent of the Governor, given at his 
discretion, will be required to the introduction of legislatioiT^(1| 10 
^ which repeals, amends, or is repugnant to, a Governor's Act or 
Ordinance, or (2) which affects religion or religious rites and usages. 
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141. We do not think that the consent of the Governor should 
any longer be required to the introduction of legislation which afff^cls 
religion or religious rites and usages. We take this view, not because 15 
we think that in practice the necessity for such consent miglit 
prejudice attempts to promote valuable social reforms, which has 
been suggested as a reason lor dispensing with it, but because in 
our judgment legislation of this kind is above all other such as oiigiit 
to be introduced on the responsibility of Indian Ministers. \\T havi* 20 
given our reasons elsewhere for holding that matters ol social reform 
which may touch, directly or indirectly, Indian religious beliefs can 
best be undertaken with prospect of success by Indian Ministers 
themselves; and, that being so, we think it iintlcsirablc that tlair 
responsibility in this most important field should be shared with a 25 
Go\Trnon It has been ixpreseutod to us that the removal of tlu‘ 
safeguard of the Goveinoi s pre\ious sanction may 0 |X‘rate to the 
disadvaniage of small minorities sucli as the Indian tlirislians who 
^xyoiild not be in a position to make effective their o!>jections to 
legislation which they regarded a.s prejiulicial lint we do not think 
that the recommendation we have just made is, in fart, open to this 
criticism. The Governor could always prevent the introduction or 
secure the withdrawal of any legi'.laiix'e proposal l)y his Ministers 
wliich lie regarded as inconshtenl with the discliarge of his specia! ^ 
rcspoiihibilit}' for the protection of minorities, and he would, 
addition, be free, as iiidicat(‘d in the next paragraph, to refuse 
assent to any ISill wdiich had been passed by the Legisiatiire if, in 
his opinion, it were undi^sirable on any ground that it slioiild become 
kw. It would also be open to him to intimate to the Legisiatnre by 


^ Infra, paras. 312 ei seq. 
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Message or otherwise the attitude which he felt bound to take to any 
proposal under discussion to the extent even of making it clear that 
he would be unable to accord his assent to the proposal if the 
Legislature were to pass it. It has further been objected that the 
5 mere inti'odiiction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites and 
usages might be dangerous at times of religious or communal disturb- 
ance, and might indeed itself produce such disturbance. We observe, 
however, a Proposal in the White Paper^ whereby the Governor would 
be empowered, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced 
Wor proposed for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amend- 
a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge of his 
specid^esponsibility for the prevention of any gvave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause 
or amendment shall not be further proceeded with. We understand 
15 that this proposal is, in fact, intended to meet precisely such a 
situation as that just indicated — ^namely a situation in which the 
mere discussion of a question in the Legislature might itself so disturb 
public opinion as to give rise to disorder. We entirely concur that 
the Governor should possess such a power, but v/e think that his 
20 Instrument of Instnictions should make quite clear the purpose for 
which it is designed, namely, that it is not primarily intencled as a 
safeguard against the passing into law of a measure which the 
Governor considered dangerous to peace and iranqiiillity. For this 
purpose the safeguard is the power of withholding assent. 

25 142. Wc had also thought at first that a Provincial Legislature ougiic 

not to be empowered (as they are not empowered at present) to pass a 
law which repeals or is repugnant to an Act of Parliament extending to 
British India, even though the prior consent of the Governor-General 
to its introduction in the Legislature might be required. We under- 
30 stand, however, that the great bulk of the existing law of India is 
the v/urk of Indian legislative bodies and that there are, in fact, very 
few Acts of Parliament (apart from those relating to subjects on 
which it is proposed that the Legislatures shall have no power to 
legislate at all) which fonn part of the Indian statute book, and 
35 fewer still dealing with matters which will fall within the Provincial 
sphere. In these circumstances w^e think that the proposal should 
stand ; but the Governor's Instrument of Instructions should direct 
Mm to reserve Bills wMch appear to Mm to fail within this category. 

143. The proposals with regard to the Governor's assent to Bills 
Ijj are in standard constitutional form.^ They provide that the 
"“Governor may at his discretion either assent to a Bill, or refuse Ms 
^^nt, or may reserve the Bill for the consideration of the Governor- 
General, who may in his turn either assent or withhold his assent or 
reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure ; we 
45 regard tMs discretionary power as a real one to be used whenever 
necessary. We note a proposal whereby the Governor would* be 
empowered to return a Bill to the Legislature for reconsideration in 
whole or in part, together with such amendment, if any, as he may 

^ WMte Paper, Proposal 94. 

2 White Paper, Proposal 88. 
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recommend. A provision of this kind liicli has Doininiuii as well as 
Indian precedent in its favour) we think, prove extremely 
useful for the purpose of avoiding or mitigating a conflict between 
the Governor, or perhaps the Governor and his Ministers, and the 
Legislature, and will afford opportunities for compromise which would 5 
not olheru ise be available. 

144. It is proposed that the powers of a Provincial Legisktiirc 
shall not extend to any part of the Province which is declared to 
be an ‘‘Excluded Area” or a “Partially Excluded Area.” In 
relation to the former, the Governor will himself direct and control 10 
the administration ; in the case of the latter he is declared 
a special responsibility. In neither case will any Act of the^fovincial 
Legislature apply to the Area, unless by direction of the Governor 
given at his discretion, with any exceptions or modifications which 
he may think fit. The Governor will also be empowered at lus 15 
discretion to make regulations having the force of law for the peace 
and good government of any Excluded or Partially Excluded Anm, 
but subject in this case to the prior consent of the Governor-General 
Wc have already expressed our approval of the principle of Excluded 
Areas, and we accept the above proposals as both necessary and 20 
reasonable,^ so far as the Excluded Areas proper are conciU*ned. 

We think, however, that a distinction might well be drawn in this 
respect between Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas, and 
that the application of Acts to, or the framing of Regulations for, 
Partially Excluded Areas is an executive act which might appro- 25 
priately be performed by the Governor on the advice of liis Ministers, 
the decisions taken in each case being, of course, subject to the 
Governor’s special responsibility for Partially Excluded Areas, iliat 
is to say, being subject to his right to differ from the proposals of his 
Ministers if he thinks fit. 30 

Procedure in the Legislatures 

145, We approve the proposals in the White Paper that the power 
to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, and the powrer of prorogation and dissolution, shall be 
%^^slecl in the Governor at his discretion. It is rightly proposed 35 
that the Provincial Legislature itself shall have ample power to 
legiilate its own procedure and business ; but wc note with approval 
tlial the Governor is to be empowered at his discretion, after con- 
sul tat ion with the presiding officer of the Legislature, to make rules 
regulating procedure and the conduct of business in relation to 4j0 
matters arising out of, or affecting, any of his special responsibiliti;-, 
and tbat any rules made bj^ him for this purpose will pi avail 

any rule made by the Legislature itself which may conflict or be 
inconsistent with them.^ 

146. The proposals with regard to jfinancial procedure seem to us 45 
generaEy to be well considered. They arc based upon the principle, 
which must always be the foundation of any sound system of public 

1 Paper, Proposal 108. 

® White Paper, Proposal 102. 
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finance, that no proposal for the imposition of taxation or for the 
appropriation of public revenues, nor any proposal affecting or 
imposing any charge upon those revenues, can be made without the 
recommendation of the Governor ; that is to say, it can only be made 
5 on the responsibility of the Executive.^ We understand that, apart 
from this, legislative procedure in matters of finance differs in India 
from that which exists in the United Kingdom. There is, for example, 
no annual Appropriation Act in India, the proposals for the appropria- 
tioii of revenue which require a vote of the Legislature being sub- 
to the Legislature in the form only of Demands for Grants, 
^M^^resolution of the Legislature approving a Demand is sufficient 
legal wStrant for the appropriation. No substantial alteration in 
this system is suggested in the White Paper, and, though we have 
given some consideration to the matter, we are satisfied that no 
15 good reason has been shown for modifying in the new Constitution 
Act a system with which Indians are familiar and which appears to 
have worked sufficiently well in practice. We assume, of course, 
that, as at present, the Governments in India will, within limits, 
continue to possess powers of '' virement ” or reappropriation. 

20 147. The proposals for the annual appropriation of revenue wiiL Annual 

according to the White Paper, be grouped in three categories^ : proposals 

(1) those which will not be submitted to the vote of the Legislatuie, 
though (with one exception) they wuH be open to discussion; revenue, 

(2) those which will be so submitted ; and (3) proposals, if any, which 
25 the Governor may regard as necessary for the fulfilment of any of his 

special responsibilities. The importance of those which fall into the 
first category makes it desirable that we should set them out in Ml, 
and they are as follows 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure 
30 relating to the raising, service, and management of loans; 

expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution Act ; expendi- 
ture required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral 
award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor (these wiE not 
35 be open to discussion) ; of Ministers ; and of the Governor's 

personal or secretarial staff ; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions, including pensions payable to 
their dependants, of Judges of the High Court or Chief Court or 
Judicial Commissioners ; and expenditure certified by the 

40 Governor, after consultation with his Ministers, as required for 
the ..^penses of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial revenues required for 
the discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on 
the Secretary of State ; 

45 (v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependents 

of, certain members of the Public Services and certain otlier 
sums payable to such persons. 

^ White Paper, Proposal 95. 

2 White Paper, Proposals 95-100. 
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148, It will be observed that most of these Heads of ExpeBditurc 
are identical with, or analogous to, parents which would in the 
United Kingdom be described as Consolidated Ftmd charges and as 
such would not be voted annually by Parliament, The iwo principal 
exceptions arc the salaries of Ministers and the salaries and pensions 5 
payable to certain members of the Public Services or to their 
dependants. We think the inclusion of Ministers' salaries is justified. 

The convention in this country whereby a motion for a nominal 
reduction in the salary of a Minister has become a convenient 
method of criticizing a Department or ventilating grievances appears 10 
not to have established itself in India. On the contrary, 
have been known to mmise their powders in siicli'a'TOy as 
to deprive Ministers of the whole of their salaries, and Iiave 
thus rendered it impossible for the Governor to have, not only the 
Ministry of his choice, but any Ministry at all, a notable example of 15 
the way in which the exercise of its powers by a LegisLiture inay 
by constitutional usage be made to serve a valuable purpose in one 
country and yet prove wholly destructive in another. We iluTcforc 
approve the proposal in the White Paper, and we are of opbiion that 
ample, and no less convenient, opportunities for niliei/ing the 20 
Executive will still remain. The non-votable characiiu* of salaries 
and pensions payable to members of the Public Servic(\s raises 
questions of a diflerent kind, which we propose to consider la ter The 
separate specification of the proposals regarded by the Governor as 
necessary for the fulfilment of his special responsibilities calls for no 25 
comment. In one respect, however, wc think the list is defectiwu 
The administration of Excluded Areas is a matter which will the 
exclusive responsibility of the Governor and, following the analogy 
of the Governor-Generars reserved departments, we think that the 
expenditure required for these areas, whether derived from Provincial 30 
or Central revenues, should not be subject to the vote of the Provincial 
Legislature. 

149. All proposals for appropriation, other than those relating to 
the heads of expenditure enumerated above, will bo submitted 
to the Legislative in tJic form of Demands for Grants, and the 35 
Legislature will have the right to assent to, or reduce, or to refuse 
assent to, any Demand including those which the Governor has 
proposed as necessary for the fulfilment of his special resj)onsibi!ities. 
Except ill the latter case (the Governor being empowc'red to restore 
any such Grants, if ho thinks it desirable to do so), the decision of the 40 
Legislature is final ; and it is this power in the matter of supply which 
will give the Legislature its real control over the Executive. We 
have already discussed the difficulties which may arise if that power 
is factiously or irresponsibly exercised, and it is not necessary to 
repeat what we then said. It has been objected that the Heads 45 
of Expenditure which will not be subject to the vote of, but only 
open to discussion by, the Legislature arc so extensive as mateiiaily 

* Infrat paras. 274 $1 siq. 
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It; dmimish the field of responsible government in the Province. Wq 
aie satisfied that there is little, if any, substance in tliib objection. 
Most of the Heads of Expenditure, as we have pointed out, would 
not, even in the United Kingdom, be the subject of an annual vote 
5 ])y Parliament ; and the inclusion of those which do not fall within 
that category is for ivasons which we have given elsewhere clearly 
justified as a matter of reasonable precaution, if responsible govern- 
nif 111 itself is to be a reality in the future. 

^ , ^50. Itjs proposi^d that, in those Provinces where the Legislature 
Money Bills shall be initiated in, and Demands for 
G^^'^uhmitted to, the Legislative Assembly alonc.^ Wc think that 
this is right, and that, both in respect of financial powers and gene- 
rally, the Legislative Council should not be regarded in any sense 
as a body having equal powers with the Legislative Assembly, but 
15 rather a body with powers of revision and delay, for the purpose of 
exercising a check upon hasty and ill-considered legislation. Never- 
theless, the possibility of a conflict between the tv/o Chambers 
cannot be disregarded. The method proposed by the White Paper 
for resolving such a conflict is to give the Governor the power, 
20 after a lapse of three months to summon the two Chambers to 
meet in a Joint Session for the purpose of reaching a decision on 
any legislation which has been passed by one Chamber but rejected 
by the other, the Bill being taken to have been duly passed by both 
Chambers if approved by a majority of the members voting at the 
25 Joint Session. We do not think that this is a satisfactory solution. 
The period of three months is too short, and would make the powers 
of the Legislative Council derisory ; it ought in our opinion to be one 
of twelve months at least. It may be urged that the sessions of the 
Provincial Legislatures will be comparatively short and that it is 
30 never likely in practice that the period of delay will be only three 
months ; but wc regard the difference as one of principle. The case 
of a Bill on which, in the Governor’s opinion, a decision cannot, 
consistently with the fulfilment of his special responsibilities or 
with the necessary financing of the Provincial Administration, be 
35 deferred is on a different footing ; and we agree that in this case the 
Governor must himself be empowered to summon forthwith a Joint 
Session. It seems to us also that, in view of the relative powers of the 
two Chambers, a Bill introduced in the Legislative Council but 
rejected by the Legislative Assembly should lapse, and that the 
40 machinery of a Joint Session should be confined to the converse case, 
and should be put in motion only if the Legislative Assembly so 
desires. There should be no possibility of further amendment in the 
Joint Session, save for amendments relevant to the points of difference 
which have arisen between the two Chambers, and the decision 
45 of the Presiding Officer, who will presumably be the President 
of the Upper Chamber, on the admissibility of any amendment should 
be final and conclusive. 

^ Wliito Paper, Proposal 91, 
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APPENDIX (I) 


Composition of rpoviNciAt Legislative Councils 




Bengal, 

Bihar, 

Bombay, h\!(uir(!s. 

XJnifal 

Provifires^ 

Nominated by the Governor 





^ ^ 

in Ms discretion : — 







Not less than . . 

* , 

6 

3 

3 


0 

Not more than . . 

, , 

8 

4 

4 

M) 

8 

Genet al 


10 

9 

20 

3> 

34 

Muhammadan 

, ^ 4 -> 

17 

4 

5 

7 

17 

EuropNin 

r o 

P TJ 

3 

1 

1 

1 

i 

Indian Ciiiistians 
Elected bv the inetliod ' 

of ihc 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

single transferable vote by 
members o{ the Provincial 






Lower liotHc 

Total — 


27 

12 

— 



Not less Ihan 

. , 

03 

20 

20 

54 

58 

Not more than 


85 

30 

30 
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Tb,c Bieiiibers directly elected will be elected from communal constitrmncicp. 

The franchise will be ba®cd on high property qualifications, or a 
qualification based on service in certain distinguished lUiblic offici/s, m is 
proposed in Appendix V, Part 1 1, of the White Paper. 

The qualihcaiions above indicated will also apply to caudiclaies, but speeiul 
provisions may be necessary in the case of women and the Bepressed ClasM s. 
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SECTION m 
THE FEDERATION 

Federation and the Crown 


151, We pass next to the proposal in the White Paper to create a Federal 
5 new polity in which both the British India Provinces and the Union of 
Indian States will be federally nnited. We have already given our 
^ ^ reasons for approving this proposal in principle and have pointed 
that it involves two distinct operations, the one a necessary 
of the grant of Provincial Autonomy to British India, 

10 the otheT^the establishment of a new relationship between British 
India and the Indian States. It only remains for us to consider the 
method by which each of these two operations is to be carried out. 


152. The dominion and authority of the Crown extends over the Existing 
whole of British India and is exercised subject to the conditions distrilmtion 
15 prescribed by the existing Government of India Act. It is derived British^ 
from many sources, in part statutory and in part prerogative, the India, 
former having their origin in Acts of Parliament, and the latter in 
rights based upon conquest, cession or usage, some of which have 
been directly acquired, while others are enjoyed by the Crown as 
20 successor to the rights of the East India Company. The Secretary 
of State is the Crown’s responsible agent for the exercise of all 
authority vested in the Crown in relation to the affairs of India, 
and for the exercise also of certain authority which he derives 
directly from powers formerly vested in the Court of Directors and 
25 the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company, whether with 
or without the sanction of the body once known as the Board of 
Control, The superintendence, direction and control of the civil 
and military Government of India is declared by the Government 
of India Act to be vested in the Governor-General in Council, and 
30 the government or administration of the Governors’ and Chief 
Commissioners’ Provinces respectively in the local governments ; 
but powers of superintendence, direction and control over “ all acts, 
operations and concerns which relate to the government or revenues 
of India ” are, subject to substantial relaxation in the transferred 
35 provincial field, expressly reserved to the vSecretary of State ; and 
whether the Governor-General in Council exercises (though no doubt 
under the general control of the Secretary of State) original powers 
of his own, or is only the agent and mouthpiece of the Secretary of 
State, remains perhaps an open question. It is one which has been 
40 the subject of dispute in the past between Secretaries of State and 
the Governor-General ; but the spheres of their respective juris- 
dictions are now well recognised, and the Secretary of State, though 
maintaining Ms powers of control, does not in practice exercise 
any powers of direct administration, a result to which the increasing 
45 authority of the Indian Legislature has no doubt materially 
contributed. 
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C oiiiu if or in the Provhirial (iovenmienisand Adniinistra^^^^m 
sd^uiid, tlu'ir r< distribution in such manner as the Actlniy pnescribe 
1 k‘{ win n the (diuial Government on the one hand and the Piovitutes 
Oil the other. A Fidi‘ration of which the British India, u Provinces 15 
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Arc*‘Ns‘Km 154, Iho rights, antlioriiy and juii^diction \\hicb will thus he 
et htafi'sio ])y the Crown on the new (hniial Govenmieni will not 

a^xViUmteiT Indian Slatr^d It fullou.', that the acc(‘S‘>ion of an 

',<j. ' ' Indian State to the Federation cannot lake place otherwise 20 

than by the voluntary act of its Kukr. The Conslitution Act 
cannot itself make any Indian Stale a member of the lu’cleratioii ; 
it will only pri’scribe a method whereby the State may accede 
and the legal consequences which will flow from the acTC'-siom 
llierc can be no question of compulsion so far as the* States 25 
;m‘ concerned. Their Rulers can enter or stand aside from the 
Federation as tlicy think fit. They have announced their willing- 
ness to consider federation with the Provinces of British India 
on (tThiiu terms; but, whereas the powers of the new Central 
Goverumeiii in relation to the Provinces will cover a wide field 30 
end will be identical in the case of each Province, the Princes have 
iivtiinated that they are not prepared to agree to the exercise by a 
hV/liU'al Government for the purpose of the Federation of an identical 
niiige of puwnrs in nPition to themselves. 

Kuluh’ 155. It is proposed that the Ruler of a State shall signify to the 35 
IieUiunicnt - ('ro\vu his willingness to accede to the Federation by executing an In- 
ofAcicssiua, oi Acccssioir ; and this Instrument (whatever form it 

ta.kc‘) u ill, we a.^sumc. mable the power's and jiinsdidioii of the Ruler, 
ill h'speci id those matters which ludiasagretMl to recognise as Feckfci! 
subjects, to be (svm-iised b}^ the Federal authorities broiigdit into 40 
existence by the Con.stiluiion Act ; that is to say, the Govenmr- 
Generah tin* Federal Legislaimn, and the Federal (iourt, but slridly 
within t!u‘ limits defin<xi by the lustnmKiit of Accessksii. Gutsidc 

^ The relaiiouH between the Cmvvn us Panunoiini !»owcr and ilic StatcB are 
thy tabject of treaties and engagements of %’urious Idiuls, For details see 
Treaties, Engagements and Sauads, palilished by the 

Govemmottt ol India. 

® White Pa|>€r, proposals 2-3, 
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these limits tlie autonomy of the States and their relations with the 
€ro\?n will not he affected in any way by the Constitution Act« 

The list of exclusively federal subjects is set out in List I of Appendix 
VI to the White Paper, to which we have already drawn attention, 

5 Olid we understand the hope of His Majesty's Government to be 
that Rulers who accede will in general be willing to accept items 
1 to 48 of List I as federal subjects. We have indicated our view 
iriat the Lists in Appendix VI require some modification, a matter 
with which we deal hereafter ; and, therefore, though we speak of 
iims 1 to 48, we do not wish to be understood as necessarily implying 
^ accept all these items as appropriately falling within the 

so far as regards the Indian States, or that we think 
that the definition of some of them is not susceptible of improvement* 

Subject to this, it is convenient to consider the questions which arise 
15 in connection with the Instrument of Accession on the basis of the 
White Paper proposal, with the explanations which have been given 
to us on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

156. It would, we think, be very desirable that the Instruments of Insirmnents 
Accession should in all cases be in the same form, though we recognise should, so 
20 that the list of subjects accepted by the Ruler as Federal may not be 

identical in the case of every State. Questions may arise hereafter ^ 
whether the Federal Government or the Federal Legislature were staad'axd 
competent in relation to a particular State to do certain things or to forni. 
meke certain laws, and the Federal Court may be called upon to 
25 pronounce upon them ; and it would in our opinion be very 
unfortunate if the Court found itself compelled in any case to base 
its decision upon some expression or phraseology peculiar to the 
Instrument under review and not found in other Instruments. 

Next, -we think that the lists of subjects accepted as Federal by Rulers 
30 willing to accede to the Federation ought to differ from one another 
as little as possible, and that a Ruler v:ho desires in his own case 
to except, or to reserve, subjects which appear in what we may 
perhaps describe as the standard list of Federal subjects in relation 
to the Slates, ought to be invited to justify the excepiioii or reserva- 
35 tion before his accession is accepted by the Crown. We do not doubt 
that there are States which will be able to make out a good case 
for the exception or reservation of certain subjects, some by reason 
of existing treaty rights, others because they have long enjoyed 
special privileges {as for example in connection with postal arrange- 
40 meiits, and even currency or coinage) in matters which will hence- 
foiward be the concern of the Federation ; but in our judgment it is 
important that deviations from the standard list should be regarded 
ill all cases as exceptional and not be admitted as of course. We do 
not need to say that the accession of all States to the Federation ivill 
45 be welcome ; but there can be no obligation on the Crown to accept 
an accession, where the exceptions or reservations sought to be made 
by the Ruler are such as to make the accession illusory or merely 
colourable. 
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157. We regard the Slates as an essential element in an All-India 
Federation ; but a Fe<lcration which comprised the Provinces and 
only an iiisignilicani number of the States would scarcely be 
deserving of the name. This is recognised in lire White Paper, 
where it is proposed tliat the Federation shall be brought into exid- 5 
ence by the issue of a Proclamation by Ifis Majesty, but that no such 
Prociaiiiation shall be issued until the Rulers of States represeiitiiig 
not less than half the aggregate population of the States, and entith^cl 

to not less than half the seals to be allotted to the Slates in the 
Federal Upper Chamber, have signified to His Majesty their desire j4l>^ 
to accede to the Federation.”^ We accept the principle of this 

Wc observe also that it is proposed that both Hoiise ^f 

should first present an x\cldrcss to His Majesty pra^ngtiiat the 
Proclamation may be issued. We approve this prc^posal, because 
Parliament has a right to satisfy itself not only that the prescribed 15 
minibcr of Stales have in fact signified their desire to accede, but 
also that the financial, economic and political conditions necessary 
for the auccessfiil establishment of the Federation upon a sound and 
stable basis, have been fulfilled. This is a matter which we discuss 
mo’X' fully in a subseqiu'ut part of our Report, and it is unnecessary 20 
to do more than allude to it here.” We note also in passing that the 
establishment of Autonomy in the Provinces is likely to precede iht^ 
establishment of the Federation ; but in our judgment it is desirabli% 
if not essential, that the same Act should lay down a Cons tit lit ion 
for both, in order to make clear the full intention of Parliament. 25 

158. We have spoken aboi’c of the lighls, and juris'- 

diclion oi* the Cro\Mi in and owr the territories of Ihitish India. 

Jliil the Crown al^o po.Shesscs rights, authority and jurL^dhlioii 
elscwhen^ ill India,, including those rights which are comprelieiidecl 
iiiKlcr tlic liame of paramountvy. All these are at present 3(1 
exercised on belndf of the Crown, under the general coiUrot 

oi the Secretary of State, I)y the (Jownior-Genvral in (iouiiril ; 
aiiil it will be necessary that thi'y should also be resumeti 
in ihix tiitirety into the liaads of tlu‘ Crown. Bui vhmiy they 
cannot under tiu* mav Con^iiiuiion bo exercised on bthalf of the 35 
Crown by any federal auiliority, save in so far as 1hi‘y fall within ilie 
federal sphere, and only then wlun they afiVet a State whidi lias 
acceded to the Federation. Ha* White Papm' pro})()ses iliat (bul>ject 
to the exc(‘ption which eve have imiitioned) they should in future be 
exercised hy t!ie represmUative of the Crown in his capacity as 40 
Viceroy ; and that, in onk‘r to put iiie di.stinction beyond cloubt, the 
offke of Govcnior-tJeiieral should be severed from drat of \lceroy;^ 

Wc agree with what we conceive to be the principle uiKleilviiig 
this proposal, but wo are not clear that the method einpk)}ed to 
give effect to it is entirely appropriate. We agree that there must 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 4. 

® Infra, para. 27S. 

® White Paper, Introd,, para. It). 
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be a legal differentiation of functions in the future : and it may 
well be that His Majesty will be pleased to constitute two separate 
offices for this purpose. But w^e assume that the two offices will 


continue to be held by the same person, and, this being so, we think 
o that the title of Viceroy should attach to him in his double capacity, 
1 his suggestion involves no departure from the underlying principle 
of the White Paper that, outside the federal sphere, the States’ 
relations will be exclusively with the Crown and that the right 
to tender ad\ficc to the Crown in this regard will lie with His Majesty’s 
^^(lovcnimeiit. 


Hie Area of Federal Jurisdiction 


159. The area of federal jurisdiction will extend in the first instance Area of ^ 
to the whole of British India, which comprises at the present time P^deratioa. 
the Governors’ Provinces and the Chief Commissioners’ Provinces of 
15 British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, and AdenP We give below our reasons for 
holding that Aden should henceforth cease to be part of British 
India. As regards the States which have acceded to the Federation, 
the federal jurisdiction will extend to them only in respect of those 
20 matters which the Ruler of the State has agreed in his Instrument 
of Accession to accept as federal. 


160. The Settlement of Aden, which comprises the town of Aden Aden, 
itself and certain immediately adjacent districts, is at present 
administered by the Government of India as a Chief Commissioner’s 
25 Province. Responsibility for the hinterland of Aden, which is 
commonly known as the Aden Protectorate and which is not British 
territory, has since 1917 rested with His Majesty’s Government, who 
have also since the same date been responsible for the military and 
political affairs of the Settlement. Under arrangements reached in 
SO 1926, an annual contribution, subject to a maximum of ;£150,000, 
but which amounts at the moment only to some ;£120,000, is made 
from Indian revenues to military and political expenditure on the 
Settlement and the Protectorate. The population of the Settlement 
is predominantly Arab, the Indian population, which is however of 
35 great commercial importance, numbering only about one seventh of 
the whole. 


161. Proposals for Indian constitutional reform inevitably Effect of 
necessitated consideration of the future position of Aden, and in constitu- 
particiilar of the question whether the Settlement could satisfactorily 
40 1)c induded in the new arrangements, or whether it would not be 
preferable to transfer responsibility for its civil administration to 
His Majesty’s Government, in whom military and political respoii- 
sibiliiy for tlic Settlement and complete responsibility for the affairs 
of the hinterland already vest. We have received strong represen- 
45 tations against any alteration in the status of Aden from important 

^ White Paper, Proposals 5, 56-60. 
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aad Muential Indian interests. On the other hand have recei mal 
representations in favour of transfer from the Arab population who 
appear to view with some apprehension the pssibility that Aden 
may peniiaiieiitly remain a part of British India. 

162. We recognise the natural reluctance of Indian opinion 5 
aratioD connection of almost a century's stuiiriing with an 

area the development of which is largely due to Indian eiita'- 
3ia prise and where much Indian capital is engaged, Dtil^ great 

om- importance must also be attached to the interests and tlu‘ ftviings of 

‘ndecl H-iajoiity of the population of the Scithmeiit . \\V 

impressed, apart irom tliis, by the geographical rcniolcni^> i)l 
from India ; by the difficulties of merging it saiisfacl()nl\' iirt' ik w 
Indian Federation ; by the impracticability ol a complelt' dice ice 
between the civil adniinistralion of the Settlcin^ iii on the <aif‘ hand 
and political and military control ol tlio Settlement and Prole derate 15 
on the other ; and by the anomaly of incliuliiig in such new con- 
slilutioiial arrangcineiiis as ma\ be approv’d lor India an area pro- 
doi liiuncly xlrab in population, already to sonic exteni under 
Imperial coiurol, and in ]>ractice inscpaiable from the Aden Pn.- 
kdoraic lo* \diich India has ceased to be in any \\,>v UNOoiisibic. 20 
Tile coiiv^litulionally anomalous position which would ei m n | ef,d 
to Defence, if the present arrangunents v'cre allovxd io coniimie 
under the new Constitution, would be particularly markcii. We 
appreciate, moreover, the force in tlic argumc ni that it is desirable on 
general grounds, given the importance oi Aden Iroin a strata gic sianc 1- 25 
point to the Empire in the East as a whule, and not nurdy lo <my 
individual unit, that its control should vest in tin. i tome Covei mneiil . 
After full consideration we arc of opinion that the admiiii ihiiioii of 
the Seilleiiant oi Aden should be transferred from llie (lovi! iimt ill 
of India to llis Majesty's Government not later than the date of the 30 
establishment of Federation. In reaching this conclusion we have 
not ignored the apprehensions expressed by Indian inten^sts con- 
nected with Aden as to the possible prejudicial effect of a transfer 
upon their position. We have, however, ascertained that His 
Majesty's Government are prepared in the event of transfer, not 35 
merely to relieve India of her annual financial contribution, but to 
pieserve a right of appeal in judicial cases to the Bombay High 
Court ; to maintain (in the absence of any radical change in present 
economic circimistances) the existing policy of making Aden a free 
port ; to do their utmost to keep the administration at its present 40 
siandaid ; and to impulse no additional taxation unless in their 
opinion such a course is absolutely necessary. They are further 
prepared to agree that a proportion of Indian Service personnel shall 
be retained for some years after the date of transfer | that no racial 
discriminatioB shall be permitted ; and that Britisli-Iiidia subjects 45 
shalt^be allowed to enter the Protectorate under precisely the same 
conditions as any other British subjects. These assurances ought, m 
our view, adequately to meet the apprehensions to which we have 
' referred above. 
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SECTION I¥ 

THE FEDERAL CENTRE 

163. We come now to the proposals in the White Paper which 
relate to the Federal Government and Legislature.^ We have 

5 olrcady given our reasons for accepting, in principle, the proposal of 
the White Paper that the Federal Government should be in some 
nieasnre responsible to the Federal Legislature, but that this respon- 
sibility should not extend to all federal subjects. This being 
^^acc^itcd, much that we have said in connection with the Provinces 
Wylies equally to the Centre, but there are special problems connected 
with tile latter for which there neither is nor can be any provincial 
-counterpart. TlicFcdcralGovernmentwillbethemainpointof contact 
between the Provinces and the Indian States which accede to the 
Federation ; it will be the connecting link between all the constituent 
15 units as such; and there must exist at the Centre a residual y and 
ultimate responsibility for the peace and tranquillity of the whole of 
India. The authority and functions of the Governor-General as the 
representative of the Crown assume in all these spheres a particular 
importance, especially in relation to defence and external affairs ; 
20 and in connection with the latter subjects certain problems associated 
with a dyarchical system have to be examined. Wc propose to 
consider, first, the Federal Executive and the Federal Legislature and 
Ihe relations between the two ; and, secondly, the relations between 
the Federation and its constituent units, that is, the Provinces and 
25 those Indian States which have become members of the Federation. 

(1) The Federal Executive 

164. The present executive authority in India, both in civil and in 
military matters, is the Governor-General in Council. The members 
of the Governor-Generars Executive Council, of whom not less than 

30 three must be persons who have been for at least ten years in the 
service of the Crown in India, are appointed by the Crown, and their 
appointments are in practice for a term of five years, though there is 
no statutory limit. The Commander-in-Cbief is ordinarily, though 
not necessarily, a member of the Council, and in that case has rank 
35 and preced ence next after the Governor-General himself. The present 
Council consists of six members (of whom three arc Indians), in 
addition to the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief. The 
Gox^i'rnor-ikmcral presides at meetings of his Council, and the decision 
of the majority of those present prevails, though the Governor- 
4 Q General has a casting vote in the event of an equality of votes, and 
ma}', il any measure is proposed which in his judgment affects the 
safety, tranquillity or interests of British India, or any part thereof, 
over-rule the Council. The three members of the Council who ate 
required to have been in the service of the Crown in India arc almost 
45 i!ivarial)ly selected from the Indian Civil Service ; the post of Law 
1 Wlute Paper, Proposals 6-55, 
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Member has for some years past been filled by an Indian lawyer, and 
that of Finance Member by a person with financial experience irom the 
United Kingdom. An official is not qualified for election as a member 
of either Chamber of the Central Legislature, and if any non-official 
member of either Chamber accepts office under the Crown in India 5 
his seat is vacated ; but every member of the Governor-Gencrars 
Council becomes an ex-offido member of one of the Chambers and 
has the right of attending and addressing the other, though he caimol 
be a member of both. The Executive Government is not respoiisihle 
to the Indian Legislature, but only to the Secretary of State and thin 
to Parliament ; and the Governor-General in Council, if sati^^ficcl 
any Demand for supply which has been I'efused by the 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his responsibiliti^^ can act 
as if it had been assented to, notwithstanding the refusal of the 
Demand or any reduci ion in its amount by the Legislative Assembly. 15 
The Govern or- General himself has also power in case of emergency 
to authorise such expenditure as may in his opinion be necessary for 
tlu‘ safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part thereof. These 
I rovisions secure the compleie independence of the Executive, though 
ih^ Legislature can and docs exercise an influence upon policy in a 20 
markocl and increasing degree. 

165. The White Paper proposes that, as in the case of the Governor 
in a Province, the executive power and authority of the Federation 
shall vest in the Govcnior-General as the representative of the KingT 
This power and aiuhorily will be derived from the Constiiiition Act 25 
itself, but 1 lie Governor-Generahvill also exercise vSucIi prerogaiive 
powers of the Crown (not biiug powers inconsistent with the Act) 

His Majesty may be plvustd to delegate to him. The formiu' is to 
indiide the supreme command of the military, naval and air forces 
in India, but it is proposed that power should be reserved to His 30 
Majesty to appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in relation to 
those forces such powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

In relation to a State which is a member of the Federation the execu- 
tive authority will only extend to such matters as the Ruler Ims 
accepted as failing within the federal sphere by Ms Instrument of 35 
Accession. It is then proposed that there shall be a Council of 
Ministers,^ chosen and summoned by the Governor-General and 
holding office during his pleasure, to aid and advise him in the 
exercise of the powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act 
other than liis powers relating to ( 1 ) defence, external affairs® and 40 
ecclesiastical affairs, (2) the administration of British Balucliistan, 

^ White Paper, Proposal 6. 

8 White Paper, Proposal 13. 

® This term dCM3s not, of course, include relations with the Indian 
Stetes in matters in which they have not agreed to federate ; such matters 
will he dealt with personally by the Viceroy as representative of the Crown, 

It follows from tins that any State matter which a Ruler has not accepted 
as Federal in the case of his State will not be subject to discussion in the 
Federal, or a Provincial, Legislature, unless the Governor-General, or the 
Governor, considers that British India interests ate aflected. 
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and (3) matters left by {he Act to the Governor-Generars discretion.^ 
In respect of certain specified matters the Governor-General, like the 
Governor of a Province, is declared to have a special responsibility ; 
and his Instrument of Instructions will direct him to be guided 
5 by the advice of his Ministers in the sphere in which they have the 
constitutional right to tender it, unless in his opinion one of his 
' special responsibilities is involved, in which case he will be at liberty 
to act in such manner as he judges requisite for the fulfilment of that 
ite responsibility, even though this may be contrary to the advice 

his Ministers have tendered.^ It is hardly necessary to add 
that Ministers will not be concerned with the appointment of the 
\.^^<'’'i''rnor-Geii€ral himself. 

166. It will be seen that the White Paper proposals are the same 
miitatis mutandis for the Federal, as they are for the Provincial, 

15 Executive. It is not therefore necessary for us to repeat what we 
Iiave already said on the subject, and especially on the importance 
which will attach to the Governor-Generars Instrument of Instruc- 
tions. The Instrument will direct him to appoint as his Ministers 
those persons who will best be in a position collectively to command 
20 the confidence of the Legislature;® and this direction, taken in 
conjuncfioii with the proposals which ut have set out, is, as we have 
said elsewhere, the correct constitutional method of bringing into 
existence a system of responsible government. We observe that 
Ministers are to advise the Governor-General in the exercise of the 
25 powers conferred on him by the Constitution Kci (other than powers 
relating to the subjects which we have mentioned above) ; and we 
assume therefore that they will not be entitled to advise him in tlie 
exercise of any prerogative powers of the Crown which may be 
delegated to him, presumably in the Letters Patent constitutirsg 
30 the office. We are of opinion that this is a proper distinction to draw ; 
and that Ministers should not, for example, have the right to advise 
on the exercise of such a prerogative of His Majesty as the grant of 
honours, if His Majesty should be pleased to delegate a limited power 
ior that purpose. There is no interference here with the principle 
35 of responsible government, for it is not proposed that His Majesty 
should be empowered to delegate any powers which are inconsistent 
with the Act. 

167. We pass to a consideration of some special questions which 
arise in connection with the Federal Executive, and they may 

40 conveniently be discussed under the following heads : — 

(i) The nature of the Governor-GeneraFs special responsi- 
bilities ; 

(ii) the Reserved Departments ; 

(iii) the Governor-General and the Federal Administration ; 

45 (iv) the Governor-GeneraFs Special Powers. 

^ White Paper, Proposals 5, 11 and 13, 

® White Paper, Proposal 21. 

® White Paper, Proposal 14. 
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(i) Nature of the Governor-GeneraV s Special Responsibihhn 

16& Tlie White Paper defines the malieis in respect of which the 
Governor-General is declared to hove a special rc&ponsi!)iiiiy in the 
following terms :—(n) the prevention of any grave incmace to the 
peace or tranquillity ot India, or any part thereof ; [h] tlie sale- 5 
guaidiiig ol the financial stability and credit ot the bale ration; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; (rf) 
securing to the members of Public Services of anj- rights pu)\ idVd foi 
them by xhe Constitution Act and the safeguarding of iiieir {< giltlTtio f 
interests ; (e) the prevention of commercial discrftrrination ; (/) liteyK) 
pioteclion of the rights of any Indian State ; (g) 
aftei'is the administration of any department under the diredicmaud 
conliol of the Governor-General. 

169. All that we have said on {a) in relation to the Governor ot 
a Piovince applies with equal, if not greater, force in the case of the 15 
Governor-General, and we have little to add to it. The Governor- 
General, as the authority in whom the exclusive responsibility for 
the defence of India is vested, must necessarily be free to act, 
according to his own judgment, where the peace or tranquillity of 
India, or any part of India, is threatened, even if he finds himself 20 
thereby compelled to dissent from the advice tendered to him by 
his Ministers within their own sphere. 

170* Federal Ministers will under the White Paper proposals 
become responsible for finance ; but (to quote the vSecond Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee of 13th January, 1931) it is recogiiht'd 25 
to be “ a fundamental condition of the success of the new Coiisliiu- 
tion that no room should be left for doubts as to the ability of India 
to maintain her financial stability and credit, both at home and 
abroad , ' ' and that it is therefore necessary "to reserve to the Go vemor- 
General in legard to budgetary arrangements arnd borrowing such 30 
essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods were 
being pursued which wmuld in his opinion seriously prejudice tlie 
credit of India in the money markets of the world To this we 
might add that the grave responsibilities which attach to the Governoi - 
General in the matter of defence afford a further and no less cogent 35 
reason. In our opinion, though the expression " budgetaiy airaiige- 
ments and borrowing " indicates generally the sphere in which il is 
desirable that the Governor-General should have power, if iieccssar\^ 
to act, it would be unwise to attempt to define this special responsi- 
bility ill more precise terms than are proposed in the White Paper. 40 
Any further directions for the guidance of the Governor-General 
would find a more appropriate place in his Instrument of Instructions, 
as indeed the Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation 
suggests. The White Paper also proposes, rightly in our opinion, 
that the Governor-General should be empowered in his discretion, 45 
but after consultation with his Ministers, to appoint a Financial 
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Adviser to assist him in the discharge of this special respOBsibility,^ 

The British-India Delegation concur, provided it is made clear that 
the Financial Adviser is not intended to interfere in the day to day 
administration of financial business ; and they suggest indeed that 
5 it would be an advantage if he were designated the Adviser to the 
Ministry as a whole as well as to the Governor-General We think 
that he must be regarded technically as the Governor-General’s 
adviser, but Ms advice ought to be available to Ministers and we hope 
^ that J|iey will freely consult him. We have no doubt that the 
ro^^GcrtCpior-General will always endeavour to secure the appointment 
of a person acceptable to his Ministers ; for since we may assume that 
lie will be a person selected not only by reason of his financial quali- 
fications but also for his tact and commonsense, the value of his 
services would in our judgment be no less diminished if he held him- 
15 self aloof from Ministers than if he sought to interfere in matteis 
outside his proper functions. We think that such an adviser, if the 
right selection is made, may prove of the greatest assistance both to 
the Governor-General and to Ministers, and that the more successfal 
he is in the performance of the duties attaching to his office, the less 
20 likelihood will there be of the necessity arising for the exercise by the 
Governor-General of his special power in the financial field. 

171. We have nothing to add to what we have already said tvith Responsi- 
regard to the special responsibilities specified under (r), (d) and ((?). 

As regards (/), ‘'the protection of the rights of any Indian State/' thcrlgbtfof 
25 we have already expressed the view that this special responsibility Indian 
only applies where there is a conflict between rights arising under States, 
the Constitution Act and those enjoyed by a State outside the 
Federal sphere. It may be necessary for the Governor-General to 
deal with such a conflict not only in his capacity as the executive 
30 head of the Federation but also in his capacity as the representative 
of the Crown in its relations with the States ; but his special 
responsibility must necessarily arise in the first capacity only, his 
action in the second capacity being untouched in any way by the 
Constitution Act. The responsibility specified in (g) calls for no 
35 comment, since it is plain that the Governor-General must be free 
to exercise his own judgment in any matter which affects the 
administration of any of the reserved departments, even though it 
arises primarily within the ministerial sphere. 

(ii) Th Reserved Departments 

40 172. The White Paper proposes that the Governor-General shall The 

himself direct and control the administration of the Departments Reserved 
of Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs;^ these 

^ White Paper, Proposal 17. the 

® White Paper, Proposal 11. It is also proposed that the Governor- Govemoj 
General shall himself direct and control the administration of British Baluchis- Generars 
tan (White Paper, Proposal 5) ; but there will not be a Reserved Bepartment Counsell 
of British Baluchistan, -which will bo a Chief Commissioner's Province and will 
be in no different position from other Chief Commissioners' Provinces, except 
that Ministers will not advise the Governor-General in relation to its 
arlininistration. 
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matters will therefore remain outside the liiinisterial sphere, and tlie 
Govemor-Geiierars responsibility with respect to them will be to 
the Secretary of State and thus ultimately to Paiiiaracnt. llie 
Governor-General could not, it is plain, undertake in person so 
an administrative burden, and it is therefore proposed that lie slimild 5 
be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who will be appoints i 
by him and whose salaries and conditions of service will be presrrilved 
by Order in Council^ Since also it is necessary tliat the Goverr.oi- ; 
General should have a spokesman in the Legislature on ^ 

connected with the Reserved Departments, each Counsellor /lO 

cx-officio an additional member of both Chambers of the LegLslaiiiiy 
for all purposes, though without the right to vote ; 
that there should be no restriction on his right to take part in any of 
the debates in the Legislature if he desires to do so. 

Defence 15 

173. The Department of Defence is a cardinal Department, for it is 
responsible for the defence of India in all its aspects, whether 
coiicerncd with internal security or with protection from foreign 
invasion. The sober and impressive chapter on the Army in India 
which forms part of the Statutory Commission’s survey makes it 20 
unnecessary for us to discuss in any detail the difficulties and 
complexities of this vital subject in its relation to India, and we do 
not desire either to add to or qualify their presentation of the 
problem.^ Their investigation led them indeed to a conclusion 
which differs, in its constitutional aspect, from our own, but on the 25 
facts of the matter we find ourselves in complete agreement with 
them. 

174, The Commission, convinced that dyarchy in the Central 
Government was wholly inadmissible, inquired whether any other plan 
was feasible which w^ould provide adequately for the needs of Indian 30 
defence and offer at the same time an earlier prospect for further 
constitutional advance ; and they suggested as the only possible^ 
answer that the protection of the Indian frontiers should not, at any 
rate for a long time to come, be regarded as a function of an Indian 
Government in relation with an Indian Legislature, but as <i 35 
responsibility to be assumed by the Imperial Government,® This 
plan has not, we think, found advocates even among Ihosc wla? 
would be prepared to assent generally to the recommendations of the 
Commission ; and it seems to us to avoid the difficulties of one kind 

of dyarchy by creating what is in substance, if not in form, aiiotiicia 40 
We arc unwilling, for reasons which we have already given, that the 
problem of defence should for ever bar the wuy to any form of 
responsibility at the Centre, and if this be granted, some form of 
dyarchy, with all its admitted disadvantages, is, as w^e have alrc’ady 

^ White Paper, Proposal 12, 

2 Report, Vol. 1, paras. 111-126. 

3 Report, VoL 11, paras. 195-215, 
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poixitcd out, inevitable ; but the form adopted must be such that in 
the sphere of defence the Governor-GeneraFs responsibility will 
remain undivided and unimpaired and that the Department of 
Defence will be under his exclusive direction and control. It should 
5 be remembered also that it is through this agency that the obligation 
will be discharged which the Crown has assumed for the protection, 
whether externally or internally, of the States. Responsible British- 
India opinion does not deny the necessity for the reservation, though 
^ the Jpint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation seeks to add 
i^«-eertam qualifications, to which we shall refer later ; and we proceed 
therefore to a consideration of some of the more important questions 
which iJinvolves. 

175. No Department of Government can be completely self- Relations 
contained, and a Department of Defence is no exception to the rule, between 
15 Its administration does not indeed normally impinge upon the work ^epatoent 
of other Departments, save in time of war or other grave emergency ; 
but its policy and plans may be greatly influenced by theirs, and by bepart- 
, the knowledge that it is able to rely upon their co-operation at ments. 

moments of crisis. It is vital, therefore, that w^here defence policy 
20 is concerned the Department should be able to secure that its views 
prevail in the event of a difference of opinion. The special responsi- 
bility which it is proposed that the Governor-General shall have in 
respect of any matter affecting the administration of the Departments 
under his direct control will enable him in the last resort to secure 
25 that action is not taken in the ministerial sphere which might conflict 
with defence policy ; and he will also be able to avail himself of 
the power which the Federal Government will possess to give direc- 
tions as to the manner in which the executive authority in the 
Provinces is to be exercised in relation to any matter affecting the 
30 administration of a Federal subject, since defence is none the less a 
Federal subj ect because reserved. Thus the maintenance of communi- 
cations, especially on mobilisation, is a vital military necessity, and 
the Governor-General must have power in case of need to issue 
directions to the Railw^-ay Authority, or to require the Minister in 
35 charge of communications to take such action as the Governor- 
General may deem advisable. In the provincial sphere questions 
may arise with regard to the control of lands, buildings or equipment 
maintained or required by the Department, or with regard to such 
matters as facilities for manoeuvres or the efficiency and well-being 
40 of defence personnel stationed in provincial areas, or, in times of 
emergency, with regard to the guarding of railways and bridges, 
and the like. In frontier areas, and especially in the North West 
Frontier Province, special measures may have to be taken in 
certain circumstances to control the movement of persons and 
45 goods. In all matters of this kind where there is a difference of 
opinion with other authorities, the final responsibility for a decision, 
if defence policy is concerned, must rest with the Governor-General, 
his views must prevail, and he must have adequate means of giving 
effect to them. 
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176. It may be assumed that, in practice, the \tilliiig co-operation 

of the other Departments of Government will render unnecessary any 
recourse to these special powers ; and we should view with dismay 
the prospects of any new Constitution, if the relations between the 
ministerial and the reserved Departments were conducted in au 5 
atmosphere of jealousy or antagonism. But though the iiifliience c-f | 
the Governor-General will no doubt always be exerted to secure co- 
ordination and harmony, it may well be that some permaiier ^ 
co-ordinating machinery will be desirable. The British-Indie Joint ^ ^ 

Memorandum suggests a statutory Committee of Indian 
constituted on the lines of the Committee oi Imperial Dcfimce ; tat* 

we are not sure that its aulhors fully appreciate the posit4li>4n(l 
functions of the latter, since it is not a statutory body an<I its value 
is perhaps increased by the elasticity of its constitution. We are 
disposed to think that a body vith slaiulory povvrs and duiic- 15 
might embarrass the Goveinor-Gcncral and even 1)c tempted to 
encroach upon his functions. An advisoiy body, siinilor to the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, constituted at the Govcriior- 
GencraFs discretion, would not be open to that criticism and might, 
wo think, have many advantages. It has been urged upon us that, ‘20 
in order to build up an informed opinion upon defence qiiestionb, a 
statiitoiy Committee of the Legislature should be established* We 
understand that, outside the formal opportunities of discussing 
defence questions on such occasions as the Army Budget, oppor- 
tunities are already given to members of the Legislature to inform 25 
themselves upon Army questions ; and, provided that the extent 
and methods of consultation are clearly understood to rest in the 
discretion of the Governor-General, we sec no objection to th(^ 
formation of any Committee or Committees that the Federal Govern- 
menl and Legislature may consider useful We feel, however, that 30 
this is essentially a question to be settled by them and not by the 
Constitution Act. 

177. The Joint Memorandum observes that, since the Governor- 
General in Council exercises superintendence, direction and control 
over the military as well as the ciwl government in India, the 35 
reservation of the Department of Defence to the Governor-General 
will have the effect of depriving Ministers of the influence over Army 
policy which at the present time Indian Members of the Governor- 
General's Council are able to exert. It urges therefore (1) that the 
Govemor-GeneraFs Counsellor in charge of theDepartment of Defence .JO 
should always be a non-official Indian, and preferably an elected 
member of the Legislature or a representative of one of the States ; 

(2) that the control now exercised by the Finance Member and the 
Finance Department should be continued ; and (3) that all questions 
relating to anny policy and the annual army budget should be 45 
considered by the entire Ministry, including both Ministers and 
Counsellors; though it is admitted that in cases of difference the 
decision of the Governor-General must prevail As to the first point, 
we do not tMnk that the Govemor-GeneraFs choice ought to be fettered 
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in any way, and lie mast be free to select the man best fitted in his 
opinion for the post. As to the second, we understand that the Military 
Finance and theMilitaryAccountsDepartmentsare at thepresent time 
subordinate to the Finance Department of the Government of India, 

5 and not to the Army Department. It seems to us a necessary corollary 
of the reservation of Defence that both of them should be brought 
imdei lire Department of Defence, since the responsibility for the 
expenditure which they supervise can only be that of the Governor- 
General. But the transier would not preclude an arrangement 
^jftfereby the Federal Department of Finance is kept in close touch 
with the work of both these branches and we do not doubt that some 
such ^maiigement ought to be made. As to the third point, we 
observe a proposal in the White Paper that the Governor-General's 
Instrument of Instructions should direct him to consult the Federal 
15 Ministers before the army budget is laid before the Legislature ; ^ and 
so long as nothing is done to blur the responsibility of the Governor- 
General it seems to us not only desirable in principle, but inevitable 
in practice, that the Federal Ministry, and in particular, the Finance 
Minister, should be brought into consultation before the proposals 
20 for Defence expenditure are finally settled. 

178. In illustration of the principle that Ihe Governor-General Employ- 
sliould invite the collaboration of the Federal Ministry to the widest 
extent compatible with the preservation of his own responsibility, we 
would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel of the Defence outside 
25 forces for service outside India. There have been many occasions on India, 
which the Government of India have found themselves able to spare 
contingents for operations overseas in which considerations of Indian 
Defence have not been involved ; and we may presume that .such 
occasions will recur. There appears to be some misconception in 
30 India on this point, which it would be desirable to remove. It is 
not the case that, because a Government can in particular circum- 
stances afford a temporary reduction of this kind in its standing 
forces, the size of those forces is thereby proved to be excessive ; or 
conversely, that if it is not excessive troops cannot be spared for 
35 service elsewhere. These standing forces are in the nature of an 
insurance against perils which may not always be insistent but which 
nevertheless must be provided for. There is thus no ground for 
assuming a prima facie objection to the loan of contingents on 
particular occasions. If on such occasions the Governor-General is 
40 asked whether he can lend a contingent, he must decide, first, whether 
the occasion involves the defence of India in the widest sense, and 
secondly, whether he can spare the troops having regard to all the 
rlrciimstances at the time. Both these decisions would fall within 
tlic exclusive sphere of his responsibility. If he decided that troops 
45 could be spared, the only remaining constitutional issue would be 
narrow ed down to one of broad principle, namely, that Indian leaders 
as represented in the Federal Ministry should be consulted before 
their fellow-countrymen were exposed to the risks of operations in 
HVhito Paper, Introd., pata, 23, 
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a cause tliat was not their own. In view, however, of tlie coiii- 
plexities that may arise, wc do not feel able to recommend that the 
ultimate authority of the Governor-General should be limited in 
this matter. Our proposal is that, when the question arises of lending 
Indian personnel of the Defence Forces for service outside India on 5 
occasions which in the Governor-GeneraFs decision do not invoh’e 
the Defence of India in the broadest sense, he should not agn*f‘ 
to lend such personnel without consultation with the Federrl 
Ministry, We have little doubt tliat in practice he will 
greatest weight to the advice of the Federal Ministry before reachhlg 
his final decision. The fnancial asp'^ri has also to be conrddrrfH^. lb 
Ailhoiigh in the circunistrnces wc are discussing the delenx;ii^''*bf 
India would not be involved, it iniglu on occasions be in Indiab 
gMicral interests to make a coni ribiii ion towards the cost of evtcrnrl 
< ueration-=?. A proposal in the AViiitc Pa per reproduces the pro- 
V'sion of s. 20 (1) oi the Gowninieni of India Act that ibe 15 
revenaes of India shall be appli<‘d for the purposes of the gotTrn- 
meiit oi In^Sia alone '' ; and a coiitribulion in the general hUcresls 
of ind’ 5 uould come within the scope (d Lbai provision, Uiahn 
I he new donstiiiiiion, however, the recognition of inicrests of this 
nature would fall within the province oi the Federal Ministry and 20 
Legislature, since or they would not be defence intere‘-'.s. 

If, therefore, the question vshould arise of offering a contribution 
bom India’s revenues in the circumstances we are discussing (and 
ilie interests in question did not fall under the other reserved dt- 
paHiiient oi external affairs) we are of opinion that it would iicc'd 23 
to be ratified by the Federal Legislature. 

179. We pass to the vexed question of Indianization. Tnc 
Govornor-GencraFs Instrument of Instructions vdll, wc understand, 
formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 
increasing exiciit be the concern of the Indian people, and not of tlie 30 
United Kingdom alone,- With this general proposition wc arc in entire 
agreement, and we have every sympathy with what the Statutory 
Commission rightly call the natural and legitimate aspirations of 
India, But Indianization is a problem which admits of no faeik' 
solution, and least of all one based upon the automatic application of 35 
a time-table ; and if we should seem to emphasize its difficulties, it is 
because we arc anxious that Indian political leaders should be realists 

in this matter, and not because it is either our desire or our intention 
to derogate from or to evade the pledges which have been given l)y 
successive Governments in this country. 40 

180, It is sometimes said that so long as the officer ranks of the 
Indian Army are not fully Indianized complete self-government must 
be indefinitely deferred. We do not regard that view as self-evident ; 
and indeed the problem of Indianization does not appear to us to be 
essentially related to the constitutional issues with which we are 45 

* while Paper, Proposal 150. 

* Wljite Paper, IntrocL, para. 2:k 
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concerned. Since however it has been brought before m, we think 
it wise to repeat the conclusions of the Statutory Commission that 
'' the issues involved are too vital, and the practical difficulties too 
great, to justify a precipitate embarkation on a wholesale process of 
S substituting Indian for British personnel in the Indian Army,"^ 
A further difficulty arises from the difference (in a military sense) 
between the martial and the other races of India. Wa are well 
aware that this difference is alleged to have no existence in fact or 
. 1 .^ at jejist to have been exaggerated for political purposes ; but no 
10” unprejudiced person can deny that it is there, and that it is beyond 
the power of Parliament to alter it. There are some things which 
even^'” Act of Parliament cannot do. It is subdued to what it 
works in, and spiritual values are beyond its scope ; and something 
more than a section in a statute is required to eliminate racial 
15 differences or to breathe life into the elements which go to the making 
of a national army. Parliament can provide the conditions in which 
the creation of a homogeneous Indian nation may become possible ; 
but the act of creation must be the work of Indian hands. 

181. We think it right to mention these things because of the 
20 suggestion put forward in the British-India Joint Memorandum that 
there should be a definite programme of Indianization with reference 
to a time limit of 20 or 25 years, and that one of the primary duties 
of an Indian Army Counsellor should be the provision and training of 
Indian officers for the programme of Indianization. It is in our 
25 judgment impossible to include in the Constitution Act or in 
any other statute a provision for the complete Indianization of 
the Army within a specified period of time. The scheme introduced 
in 1931 provides for the Indianization of the equivalent of one 
Cavalry Brigade and one Infantry Division complete with all arms 
30 and ancillary services ; and we are assured that it has been initiated 
by the military authorities in India with the fullest sense of their 
responsibility in the matter and that further developments will 
depend upon the success of the experiment. If the experiment 
succeeds, the process will be extended and developed, and Indians 
35 can rely on all the sympathy and assistance which we are able to 
give them for the purpose of creating an army of their own. We 
endorse the measured words of the Statutory Commission : '' Neither 
British politician or Indian politician can wisely decide such matters 
without special knowledge and expert advice. We are only con- 
40 cerned here to convey a double warning — a warning on the one 
hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present military 
organization of India as sacrosanct and unalterable, but must make 
an active endeavour to search for such adjustments as might be 
possible ; and a warning on the other hand that Indian statesmen 
45 can help to modify the existing arrangement in the ^direction of 
self-government only if they too will co-operate by facing the hard 
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^ Report, Vol. 11, para. 196. 
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facts and by remembering that those who set them out for fiirthci 
consideration are not gloating over obstacles, but are offeriiig the 
help of friends to Indian aspirations.”^ 

182 It will be more convenient to consider certain questions v bicli 
have been raised in connection witli the rights of defence personnel 
in that part of our Report^ in which we deal with the rights of the 
Serrdees generally. The question of the future recruitment for the 
Indian Medical Service, which has an important military beaiiiig, 
is discussed in the same place, and it is unnecessary there fou to do 
more than mention it here. 

183. The White Paper proposals have been thought to coniemidafe 
the possible abolition of the office of Commander in Chief in 
India. We do not so read them and wv an* assured that no such 
intention is in the mind of His Majesty's Government. Alihoiigli 
the executive authouty of the Federation vested in the Governor- 15 
General as the King's representativt* includes the superintendence, 
direction and control of the militaiy government in the sense in 
winch these words arc used in section 33 (1) of the Government of 
India Act, the command of the Forces in India will be exercised by 

a Commandcr-in-Ciiief to be appointed by His Majesty. 2P 

External Affairs 

184. The Department of External Affairs is in our opinion rightly 
reserved to the Governor-General, if only because of the intimate 
cuniieciion between foreign policy and defence. At the present time 
the Foreign Department, of wdiich the Governor-General himself holds 25 
the portfolio, is only conccrnc*d with the relations between the 
Government of India on the one hand and foreign countries or the 

fi ontier tracts of India on the other, and not with the relations 
between the Government of India and the Dominions ; and we are 
informed that the expression '' external affairs ” is not intended to 30 
include the latter, a decision with which we concur. It was urged 
before us that the making of commercial or trade agreements with 
foreign countries was essentially a matter for which the future 
Minister for Commerce should be responsible rather than the Govei noi » 
Gcncial In the United Kingdom, how^ever, all agreements wit'^ 35 
foreign countries arc made through the Foreign Office. Any otlicu 
arrangement would lead to grave inconvenience ; but when a trade or 
commercial agreement is negotiated, the Foreign Office consiill and 
co-operate with the Board of Trade, wdiose officials necessarily lake 
part in any discussions which precede the agi'eement. Wc assume 40 
that similar arrangements will be adopted in India, and that the 
Department of Exietnal Affairs will maintain a close contact with the 
Depaitmenl of Trade or Commerce ; but we are clear that agreements 
of any kind with a foreign country must be made by the Governor- 
General, even if on the merits of a trade or commercial issue he is 45 
guided by the advice of the appropriate Minister* 

^ Report, VoL I, para. 120. 

^ Infra, para. 295. 
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Ecclesiastical Affairs 

185. _ The origin of the Ecclesiastical Department is to be found in Ecdesi- 
the obligation imposed by the Charters of the East India Company to abtical 

, provide chaplains on their ships and at their stations ; and since 
■'■'^858, when the rights and obligations of the East India Company 
finally passed to the Crown, the Government of India have rightly 
regarded it as their duty to provide for the spiritual needs of British 
troops stationed in India and, so far as circumstances admit, of the 
. European members of the Civil Services. The Secretary ot State in 
10 Council has, under his general powers, established and maintained 
for this purpose a cadie of official chaplains appointed by himself, and 
has authorised grants-in-aid out of Indian revenues for the mainte- 
nance of churches andpf a certain number of non-official chaplains, the 
present annual expenditure of the Department being approximately 
15 40 lakhs. Since the Indian Church Act, 1927, and the Inffian Church 
Measure of the same year, by virtue of which the Church in India 
became an autonomous body, Indian Bishops are no longer appointed 
by the Crown. 

186. Under the proposals in the White Paper the powers of Limit for 
20 the Secretary of State mil pass to the Federal Government, hiture 

but will be exercised under the personal direction of the 
Governor-General, subject (as in the case of the other Reserved expendilnn 
Departments) to the general control of the Secretary of State, suggested. 
It is clear that any sudden or unreasonable curtaihnent of 
25 Government assistance might gravely embarrass the new autono- 
mous Indian Church, but obviously the latter must in coarse 
of time come to depend less and less upon Government assistance, 
whether in the form of the provision of official chaplains or of grants 
ill aid for the maintenance of non-official chaplains or churches ; and 
30 we understand that the policy of the Government of India has for some 
time been gradually to reduce ecclesiastical expenditure with the ulti- 
mate intention of restricting it to provision for the spiritual needs of 
British troops and, within reasonable limits, of the civil official popula- 
tion. The expenditure of the Department will not therefore rise above 
35 the present figure and may fall below it as time goes on. We approve 
the arrangement proposed, but we think that in the circumstances 
the Constitution Act should specify a maximum figure above which 
the annual appropriation for ecclesiastical expenditure cannot go. 

It appears that the whole of the expenditure in respect of official 
# chaplains is now classified as civil expenditure, although a large 
proportion of the maintained churches and the services of over 90 per 
cent of the official chaplains at present employed minister primarily 
to the spiritual needs of the Army ; and it is a matter for considera- 
tion whether ecclesiastical expenditure for Army purposes should not 
45 be under the control of the Department of Defence. We understand 
that this question is now under examination by the Government 
of India. 
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(iii) The Gocervor-Gcneral ar^ the Federal Admmhf}(^fion 

187. We do not iliink it iiecessar} to lepcat llic ohoci \ alioiis w Iiidi 
Vv e have already mad e on tliL subject in connection w itli tlic Provinces ; 
for they arc equally applicable to tbe relations between the Goveiiioi” 
General and the Federal Administration. But the cxistenc('‘ fd the 5 
Reserved Departments and the Governor-GencraFs ('oimseliors 
introduces an additional factor. The Imderal Governmenl will be 
a d3’archicab and not a unitary^ government, tlic Gov'crnor-Gciii raFs 
Ministers having tlic conslilutionai right to tender advice to hini 
on the admlnistraiion of a part only of the affairs of the luHleratifUi, 10 
vlule the admiiiislration of the other part remains the exclusive 
responsibility ot the Goveinor-Gencral himself. In these ciiciim-' 
stances it is clear that the Govenior-GeneraFs Counsellors, who w ill be 
tesponsible to the Governor-General alone and will share none of the 
responsibility of the Federal Ministers to the Federal Lt^gislatiire, 15 
camiot be members of the (Council of Ministers. It has indeed been 
suggested tliat, lor the purpose of secinhig a greater iinitv in the 
Go\nrnment, tlK‘ Counsellors ought to form part of the Ministry, 
entering and lea\ing office with them, whatever the political com- 
plexion of tile Ministry may be. An artificial arrangement of this 20 
kind, completely divorced from the realities of the situation, is in 
our opinion quite inadmissible. The Counsellors could not by a 
simulated resignation diminish their responsibility to the Governor- 
General, nor w’-ould the Government become any more unitary 
than it was before. It is no doubt true that legal fictions which 25 
mask a change of substance by preserving the outward form have 
often proved a valuable aid to constitutional development ; but 
a fiction whereby the form but not the substance is altered can seive 
no useful purpose. We hope nevertheless that the Counsellors, even 
if they camiot share the responsibility of Ministers, will be freely 30 
admitted to their deliberations — and indeed that there will lie free 
resort by both parties to mutual consultation. It wmild indud be 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct the administration of thc^ 
Department of Defence in complete aloofness from other Depai linen Is 
of government ; and the maintenance of close and friemily rclalioiis 35 
with Departments under the control of Ministers can only increa.se its 
efficiency. We understand the intention of His Majesty's Govcnmit'ut 
to be that the principle of joint deliberation shall be recognised and 
encouraged by the Governor-General's Instrument of Instructions. 

We warmly approve the principle, and we think that it will prove a 40 
valuable addition to the machinery of government, without derogating 
in any way from the personal responsibility of the Governor-Gcnerai 
for the administration of the Reserved Departments. 
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188. We recognise the difficulty which necessarily attaches to a Misappre- 
dyarchical system, and that, for its successful working, tact and hensionsas 
sympathy of no common order will be required on both sides. The to position 
White Paper states that the proposals which it contains '' proceed on , 

5^^&e^asic assumption that every endeavour will be made by those re- counsellors. 
. ' ^sponsibtefo: working the Constitution to approach the administrative 
problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in a 
common enterprise/'^ If this assumption proves, as we hope, to be 
well-founded, many difficulties will disappear. Some at least of them 
10 appear to arise from a misunderstanding of the White Paper. Thus 
we were informed that, though the normal number of the Governor- 
General's Counsellors would probably be two, it was thought advisable 
to take power to appoint a third in case of need ; but, according to the 
Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation, fears have been 
15 expressed in India that, if a third Counsellor is appointed and '' is 
placed in charge of the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General/’ he may develop into what is described as '' a super- 
Minister, whose activities must necessarily take the form of inter- 
ference with the work of the responsible Ministers/' It is impossible 
20 to forecast with any accuracy the volume of work involved in the 
Governor-Generars administrative responsibilities, and it may well 
be that the appointment of a third Counsellor will be found necessary ; 
but, if we may respectfully say so, the notion that there is a danger of 
liis becoming a '' Super-Minister " seems to us altogether fantastic. 

25 To speak of a Counsellor being “ placed in charge of the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General " is wholly to misapprehend 
the conception of the special responsibilities embodied in the Wffiite 
Paper, which do not set apart a govermnental or departmental 
sphere of action from which Ministers are excluded, or even one in 
30 which the Governor-General has concurrent powers with his Ministers. 

We do not, as we have said elsewhere, anticipate that the occasions on 
which the Governor-General or a Governor will find himself com- 
pelled, in the discharge of his special responsibilities, to dissent from 
ministerial advice tendered to him are likely to be numerous ; and 
35 tlie Governor-General and Ms Counsellors, even if the latter had the 
power, will not have such ample leisure at their disposal as to be 
tempted to utilise it for the purpose of interfering with the day-to- 
day administrative business of Ministers. 

189. The Governor-General will require an adequate staff with an The 
40 oiTicer of high standing at its head. Whether one of the Counsellors 
will fill this jx)silion it is unnecessary for us to consider, for the 
question is administrative rather than constitutional ; but it is of ' 
exceptional importance that the Governor-General should be well 
served and we do not doubt that this matter has engaged, and will 
45 continue to engage, the earnest attention of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. 


^ White Paper, Iiitrod., para. 26. 
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{i\) 1 he itWiimr-ikimal' s Special Pith fts 
I < lal UMl Hie spcciii! powi ib, legislative and liiiaiicial, of tlic Govenior- 

iinU'iMl as di ‘scribed in tlu* While Paper do not differ mukUk 
riiuLmdi^ Iroiii those which it is propost^l to give to the Governor 
oi a 'Pioviuec. It is tlicrcfore biihicunt to relei to what we have 
aih, ady s.ud upon the subject in an earlier part of this Report, and 
we have nothing to add to it here. 

(2) RliWaONS i.ETWEKN THE pEDERAt ExKCITME AXD 
LrajhiATi KL 

he 191. W(^ liavt considered in an earlier pari of our Report the iO 

hiiHuliii . I'Hobitiii oi ifie k laiions between the Iixecuiive and the Legid.dme 

a Pioviiuaa aial thc^e naiiarLs apply mniaiis muiandk to the 

\iiiie rehdions be tween the Federal Executive and Legislature. If is 
only necessary here to nnVr hi ielly to two s|x?ciil com plications winVli 
are introduced into the federal problem: the existence of tlie Jv5 
GoviTOor-Gem ml s KcvSenvd Departuienls and the question oi llie 
n ptcsenLilion oi lln^ Slates in tlie Ministry. On the iirsi point, we 
have already spoken irankly of the difficulties picsented by a system 
of dyarchy. We can only repeat that, faced by a choice in Avliich 
every conceivable alternative mvolves some division of responsibility 1-9 
tmd sonic danger of friction, wc recommend tlie alternative which 
draws the line of division at defence and external affairs as corre- 
sponding most nearly with the realities of the situation ; that, of 
tliese, the crucial question, so far as the Legislature is concerned, 
is defence ; and that on this question we regard an All-IndiJi 25 
Federation as the best means of ensuring that the Central Legislature, 
while discharging its legitimate function of discussion and criticism, 
will not (in the phrase of the Statutory Commission) seek to magnify 
its functions in the reserved field''. 

and of 192. On the second point, it will be observed that, under the bO 

composite White Paper proposals, the Governor-General is to be directed by 
natoreof^ his Instrument of Instructions to include, ''so far as possible," in 
lixccativc. Ministry, not only members of important minority communities, 
but also representatives of the States which accede to the Federation. 

It may be thought that tliis ])roposal rims the risk of adding to the 35 
possible dangers of communal representation in the Ministry, to 
which we have referred in speaking of the Provinces, the further 
dangers of territorial representation. We can scarcely doubt that 
State representation will always be regarded by the States them- 
selves as an essential element in every Administration, and this ^9 
fact may be thought likely to retard the growth of political parties, 
in the true sense, even more at the Centre than in the Provinces ; 
for tbe Federal Legislature, though intended to be representative of 
India as a whole, will itsdf be largely based, in any case, on com- 
munal representation. In these circumstances, we do not overlook 'IS 
the possibility that, in place of an Executive which propounds, and 
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a Legislature wMch deliberates upon, a national policy, there may be 
found two bodies each tending to become, in a classic phrase, a 
congress of ambassadors from different and hostile interests, which 
^ interests each must maintain as an advocate and agent against 
agents and advocates/' This, however, is a common feature 
of all Federations. Few, if any, have in practice found it possible 
to constitute an Executive into which an element of territorial repre- 
sentation does not in some sense enter, and in the Swiss Constitution 
the principle of such representation is explicitly laid down ; so that 
10 to advance this as an argument against the White Paper proposals 
would be, in effect, to reject an All-India Federation even as an 
ultimate ideal. Moreover, the limitation of the functions of the 
Federal Executive to matters of essentially All-India interest is 
calculated to minimise the dangers of both communal and territorial 
15 representation. Tariffs and excise duties, currency and transport, 
are national, not communal questions ; and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that any clash of interest with regard to them will tend in 
future to have ^n economic rather than a communal origin. There 
will, therefore, be centripetal as well as centrifugal forces ,* and it 
20 seems to us indeed conceivable that, until the advent of a new and 
hitherto unknown alignment of parties, a central Executive such as 
we have described may even come to function, as we believe that the 
Executive of the Swiss Confederation functions, as a kind of business 
committee of the Legislature. 

25 (3) The Feueral Legislature 

Composition of, and election to, the Legislature 

193. There is no part of the subject of our enquiry which has Difficulty of 
seemed to us to present greater difficulties than the question of the the subject, 
method of election to a Central Legislature for India. It is one on 
30 which there has always been a marked difference of opinion ; and we 
recall that the Joint Select Committee which considered the Govern- 
ment of India BiU in 1919 did not accept the recommendations of 
the Southborough Committee which had been embodied in the Bill, 
and that there is a similar divergence between the recommendations 
35 oi the Statutory Commission and the proposals in the White Paper. 

It should be recognized that to attempt to provide a legislative body 
whkh shall be representative of a population of nearly 350 millions is 
Vvithoiil precedent. We are met at the outset by the difficulty of 
applying the representative system on a basis of direct representation 
40 to a unit of such magnitude. On the one hand, if the constituencies 
were of a reasonable size the resultant Chamber would be un- 
manageably large ; if, on the other hand, the Chamber were of a 
reasonable size the constituencies on which it was based would 
necessarily be enormous. In these circumstances our task has been 
45 an anxious one, and wc have only arrived at our conclusions after 
a careful and prolonged examination of the matter in all its aspects. 
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194. The White Paper proposes that the Fcdtral Legislature slml! 
consist of the King, represented by the GovernorAieiieral, and two 
Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and Hk* House of 
Assembly. The Council of State woidd consbi ol not more than 
260 members, of t^diom ISO would be representatives of Oritisli India, 5 
not more than 100 would be appointed by the Rulers of btat. s who 
accede to the Federation, and not more than 10 VvOiild be iioninmif 4 
!)y the Governor-General in his discretion. 1 he Governor-GtaeniFs 
Counsellors, who would be cx-ojjkio members of l)ol!i Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting, are not inrhidul in the 10 
above figures ; end it is proposed tlml th(‘ nic mi)eis to be iiominrilrfi 
the Cioveinoi -General Gu>uld not f^e ohiciah, llie ffoiee (f 
A^ in‘'h]\wu>ul<l eondsi oi not mon than 375 numbers, of whom 
250 vould ]k‘ rt pi ewnia lives ol Ihitish India, and not more than 
125 wuoki be appoinlctl !>\ the Huknsoi Stales who have am ded 15 
to the Fed*'*!ationS 

195 Ihe representatives of Dritlsh India in the Council ol State 
would, lo the numf)er of 136 be (decied by the members oi ilie Pro- 
\iiiriui Legi^Iatuns, by the nuthod of the single iransicrable vole. 
jiidian (liristiaii, Anglo-Indian and hhiropeau memlxis ot the Pro- CO 
vincial Legislatures would not be cniitlctl to \mte for these repriseiita- 
lives, but 10 iion-provinciai communal scats would be reserved for 
them (7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians and one for Anglo- 
Indians), these seats being filled by three electoral colleges, consisting 
nsspretively of the European, Indian Christian and /\iiglo-Indiaii 25 
members of the Provincial Legislatures, and voting for the European 
and Indian Christian sr^ats being by the method of the single trans- 
ferable vote. Coorg, Ajmer, Dellii and Baluchistan would each have 
one representative. Members of the Coorg Legislature would elect 
to the Coorg seat, but special provision is to be made in the case of 30 
the other tliree.^ 

196. The representatives of British India in the House of Assembly 
would be elected by direct election in provincial constituencies, e\ce|>t 
in the case of three of the seats reserved for Commerce and Industry, 
and one of the Labour seats, where the constiliienries will be non- 35 
imovincial Election to tlic seats allotted to the Miihammofhm, 
vSikli, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European ('oustituciicies 
would be by voters voting in s(»parate communcal eieetcuutes ; and all 
qualified voters who are not voters in one of these constif iieiK ies 
would be entitle<l to vole in a general constitneiicy. Election to the 41 ] 
seats reserved for the Dtpresbcd Classes out oi the gmicTal 
would be in accordance with the armngtinenis tunboclkd in tlu Poona 
Pact, which w^e have described clscwhertv Election to tlie woiiwiFs 
scat m etch of the Provinces to which such a seat is allocateci would 
be by maibers of the Provincial Legislature voting by Ihf meihod 4 ?. 

^ mite Paper, Proposals 22--:i7, 

® White Paper, Appendix I. 
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of single transferable \"ote ; the special seats assigned to Commerce 
and Industry wonid be filled by election by Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar associations ; and the special seats assigned to 
Landowners would be filled by election in special landholders^ 
^^S^gmtituencies.^ 

197. T&e proposals in the White Paper thus follow other Federal The 
Constitutions in adopting direct election for the Lower House. ¥/e are precedent of 
then confronted with the question wdiether, in spite of precedents, such j'^tions 
a system is appropriate in the case of so vast a country as India, and ^ 

iO whether circumstances do not require the substitution of some method 
of indirect election, and, if so, what that method ought to be. 

198. Direct election has the support of Indian opinion and is Dhect or 
strongly advocated by the British-India Delegation in their Joint ^ridireci; 
Memorandum. It has been the system in India for the last twelve ® 

15 years, and has worked on the whole reasonably well, though, it should 
be remembered, with a much more limited iranchise than that now 
proposed. The Southborough Committee which visited India 
in 1919 for the purpose of settling the composition of, and the 
method of election to, the Legislatures set up by the Government of 
20 India Bill of that year, did. it is true, recommend the indirect 
system ; but the Joint Select Committee which examined the Bill 
v/ere of a contrary view, and Parliament accepted the opinion of the 
Committee. It may also be argued that, with the increase in the 
size of the Legislatures now proposed, it will be possible to effect 
25 so appreciable a reduction in the size of the existing constituencies 
as to diminish the objections based on that feature of the present 
system. But even the reduction in the size of constituencies which 
would follow from the White Paper proposals will still leave them 
unwieldy and unmanageable, unless the number of seats is increased 
30 beyond all reasonable limits. Where a single constituency may be 
more than twice as large in area as the whole of V/ales, a candidate for 
election could not in any event commend or even present Ms views to 
the whole body of electors, even if the means of communication were 
not, as in India, difficult and often non-existent, and quite apart from 
35 obstacles presented by differences in language and a widespread 
illiteracy ; nor could a member after election hope to guide or 
inform opinion in his constituency. These difficulties would be 
serious enough with the comparatively limited franchise proposed in 
the White Paper ; hut future extensions of that franchise would be 
40 inevitable, and it is obvious that with every increase in the electorate 
these difficulties are enhanced. Indeed, any considerable extension 
of the franchise under a system of direct election would cause an 
inevitable breakdown. We do not believe that constituencies both 
of large size and containing an electorate of between 200,000 and 
45 people can be made the basis of a healthy parliamentary 

system, We think that Parliament and Indian opinion should face 

^ White Paper, Appendix II. 
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these facts and should recognise that direct election, apart from 
its immediate merits or demerits at the present time, cannot provide 
a sound basis for Indian constitutional development in the future, 

\\h cannot believe that it would be wise to commit India at the outset 
of her constitutional development to a line which must pro\u to be 5 
a blind alley, 

h)9. A dose and intimate contact between a representativi' and his 
consfitiicmcy is of the essence of represeniaiive goverimieiit, so iliai 
the funner may be cunsciuiis of a genuine responsibility to those 
whom he represdits, and the latter that they are aide; to influence 10 
his ariions and in case of need call him to ai'coiiiit. The relationship 
has becsi de^nahed in a passage familiar to all : It ought to be the 
hafjpiness and glory of a repres(mt;itive tolivc in the strictest union, 
i!i!‘ corn'sponclence, and Uie most unresirved communication 

witli his constiimmts ; ilieir wishes ()uglit to haw great wta'ght with. 15 
him, thdr opiniem Iiigh respect, and their business his imremilted 
atiisition ; but we confess that we can recognize no likeness to 
this devcription in any relations v/Iiich could exist between a meniixT 
of the ('ernra! Legislature in India and the vast constituencies which 
he would rcprtMml under a sj'stem of direct election. 20 

2i)0. We milisc the strength of Indian opinion in this nuilter, and 
we are far from denying tliat the present system has pioduccd 
legislators of high quality; but we are now recommending to 
Parliament the establishment of self-government in India and we 
regard it as fimdamental that the system of election to the Central 25 
Legislature should be such as to make the responsibility of a member 
to those who elect him a real and effective responsibility. We do not 
think that this can be secured under a system of direct election 
prop«rscd in the White Paper, and, though we are conscious that we 
arc reversing the decision made by Parliament in 1919, we have come 30 
to the conclusiom notwithstanding the tlicorelical objections which 
can be urged against it, that there is no alternative to the adoption 
of some form of indirect election. 

2t)l. We have examined man}- S 3 wlems of indirecd cleciioii. 
Systeiiis based upon clccloral groups at first sigut hjivv inairv 35 
atlraclions, but we have leli 1 )i‘Uih 1 to rejeti tliiiu a> being im- 
praciiiwble at the pn si id lime, fl)r ua-oicssimilcr IIkc.c which wc* 
have alrc'ady given in dad jpart oi our Repvni which ch/als with liie 
Fuiviuciel iraneifised We have :d^eK’on^ide^ed elu a icai la’ niiiiiiiapal 
and oliKa* ioeal 1 h iliis, but Ihe eeneml leJior (fi cwidefiee Inhue 4() 
us iiKlicates llial Jiidian ojiiniou L opposed, to iliis .w.Uenp 

hugely owing to it> assuriation with iIk^ proiaalure under ihi’ iMoiky- 
Minto Consiilufiou, wldrlj, tkns nol : ( ein to have wuiled well ; aiul 
we cannot rmamuendil iuprt luuiinmvdmusj . Weliawiometo 
the condusbn tiiat the Ihmineial As iinblus i‘4iu oniy po;\si!de do 
electoral colleges, and we nvommeud w:nn\\ki\ly ihni the iadeuii 
House bf Assembly slmuld be, in the main, elected by neiubefs oi 
^ panu 120 
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those todies. We should have been glad if it had been possible to 
provide for election by the method of single transferable vote, since 
this would have avoided the necessity of reproducing at the Centre 
the system of a communal distribution of seats. We however found 
unable to recommend this ; firstly, because the special 
interests'Such as commerce, industry, landlords and labour, would not 
obtain adequate representation ; and secondly, because, though 
the single transferable vote would in all probability make it possible 
for the communities to obtain substantially the same representation 
10 as under the White Paper proposal, the minority communities 
would regard it with suspicion, and we think it essential that 
nothing should be done which would afford opportunities for re~ 
opening the communal question. We accordingly recommend 
that the Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh seats should be filled 
15 by the representatives of those communities in the Provincial 
Assemblies voting separately for a prescribed number of communal 
seats ; and thal: within the Hindu group special arrangements should 
be made for the Depressed Classes. With regard to the Indian 
Christians, Europeans and Anglo-Indians then representation in the 
20 Provincial Assemblies is so small that this plan would not be suitable, 
and we think, therefore, that it will be necessary that they should 
vote in an electoral college formed by their representatives in all 
the Provincial Assemblies. 

202. We feel strongly, however, that it is not possible for indirect 
25 Parliament to lay down to-day the exact method of constituting the election 
Central Legislature for any long period of time. The question has , 
been repeatedly examined, both before the passage of the present 
Government of India Act, and subsequently by the Statutory to future 
Commission, and the Round Table Conferences and the Indian review. 
30 Franchise Committee in connection with the present proposals for 
reform. Throughout this whole period opinions have been deeply 
divided and no clear-cut solution has emerged, as indeed was to 
be expected when an attempt is being made to create a Federation 
on a scale and of a character hitherto without precedent. We 
35 have chosen the system of indirect election by the Provincial 
Legislatures, not because we do not feel the force of the arguments 
which can be brought against it, but because we think that it is 
the arrangement which will give the most practical system at the 
outset of the Federation. Moreover, while it will be possible in 
40 future to pass from the indirect to the direct system of election 
should experience show that step to be advisable, the maintenance, 
and still more the extension, of the system of direct election to-day 
would be to commit India to a system which logically leads to 
adult sufege, before any way has been discovered of overcoming 
45 the insuperable objections to the gigantic constituencies, con- 
taining hundreds of thousands of voters, which are inevitable vdth 
adult franchise in India under the ordinary system of direct election. 

We feel that the ultimate solution may well be found in some 
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variant, either of the system whereby groups of primary voters 
elect secondary electors who vote directly for members of the federal 
assembly, or of the system whereby those already elected to local 
bodies, such as village panchayats, are the voters who vole directly 
for members of that assembly. Systems of this kind apparently ^5 
work vitli considerable success in manj^ countries where conditions 
are not dissimilar to those in India. But the discovery of the best 
method of adapting those ideas to India's needs, and of removing 
the obstacles which now stand in the wmy of their adoption, is 
clearly one which should be made by Indians themselves in the 10 
light of their experience oi the pmctical working of representative 
institiilions under the new Constitution. We consider^ therefore, 
that our pnposaK should be r(*gardcd as being open to future review 
and that iiirthcr consideration should be given to the question of 
the method of composing the Central Legislature in the light of 15 
practical wmidug of the Cunstitution. We do not propose that ilicic 
should be any formal examination of the problem by a Statiitoiy 
Commission after any specific date, for we think that experience 
has shown that there are strong ol^jcctions to automatic provisions 
of this kind. But we consider that Parliament should recognise 20 
that, after sufficient time has elapsed to enable clear judgments to 
be formed of the way in which the Constitution w^’orks and of the 
new political forces it has brought into being, it may be necessary to 
makcamendmentsin themethod of composingthc Central Legislature, 
and we liojie that, if Indian opinion thinks modification is required, 25 
the Federal Legislature will lay its own proposals before Parliament 
in the form recommended elsewhere^ in this Report. 

203. The Wliilc Paper proposes that the members of the Council of 
Stale should be elected by the members of the Provincial Legis- 
latures, including members of the Provincial Upper Chambers where 30 
the Legislature is bicameral The method of election proposed is 
tliat of the single transferable vote, a communal distribution of scats 
being thereby avoided ; but special arrangements are conkmplated 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Clirislians, which 
not ollu'twisc be in a ])osilion to secure adequate rcpreseiitalioiL 35 
No provision is made for rqiresenuilion in the Council ol State of 
s|Kcial iiifercbis. We accept tiu'se proposaL in principle, but if, as 
wt‘ recx^niUiud, the Piovincial Asv mblk s au‘ io < f'ct to the Fcdeml 
iloimc r>f mblypi wilL h .uly hi ru to fintl dilic n ni i kctoral 

colleges for the Couikil oi Slake It 10 11 that the only altt 1 - 40 
iiativi; eiccloial college is tlic Provincial LigLdativ\‘ Couiidi in llmse 
Provinces whmu a LegUative Council vxUu ; and in ihe uiikaineial 
Pioviiices wc ri'ConmKnid that an mi hue clectural lolkgi* bhoiild be 
constituted of persons elected by aiu lectoKUe broadly coi responding 
to Ijie electorate fur the Legislative Councils in bicameral Piuviiiccb, 45 
cotimpinal distributiou of sealh in this eledura! colIi‘ge curm- 
spondipg tpThat ia the Provincial A^semblks. 

^ * Infm^ paras. 3S0 and 381. 
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204. The White Paper proposes that each Council of State shall Council of 

continue for seven years and each Federal House of Assembly for five should 

years, power being reserved to the Governor-General in his discretion ^ ^ 

to dissolve both Houses, either separately or simultaneously. We oa^i^OTe ^ 

of State constituted on a more permanent basis, and permanent 
accordingly recommend that it should not be subject to dissolution, basis, 
that its members should be elected for a period of nine years, and that 
one-third should retire and be replaced at the end of every third 
year. Special arrangements would in that event be required for the 
10 first nine-year period following on its first constitution. 

205. The numbers proposed in the White Paper for the two Federal Size of the 
Houses have been the subject of criticism, and we see many Federal 
advantages in Houses of a smaller size, especially in view of the 
proposals to which we refer hereafter for Joint Sessions of both 

15 Houses. We are however convinced, after a careful examination 
of the whole question, that the balance of convenience is against 
any reduction of the numbers proposed in the White Paper. If the 
size of the Council of State were materially reduced and if, as we have 
recommended, one-third of its membership is replaced every three 
20 years, the number of members whom Provincial electoral colleges 
would be called upon to choose at any given election would be too 
small for the method of the single transferable vote to produce an 
equitable result from the point of view of minorities ; and we should 
greatly regret the introduction of a communal basis for the Federal 
25 Upper House. There is another consideration affecting the Federal 
House of Assembly. It would be difficult, if the size of this House 
were reduced, to make any proportionate reduction in the number 
of seats assigned to special interests, since this would in several 
instances deprive them of seals which they have in the existing 
SO Legislative Assembly. These special interest seats, apart from those 
as.signed to European commerce and industiy, would in practice be 
almost entirely occupied by members of the Hindu community. 

We think it important that the Muhammadan community should 
have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the 
35 Biitish-India seats ; but if the number of the special interest seats 
is to remain undisturbed, the application to a substantially smaller 
Iloiibc of the undertaking given to the Muhammadans would result 
ill a disproportionate number of the ordinary (non-special) seats 
being eJlocatcd to the Muhammadans. In addition to these con- 
40 siclerations in regard to British-India representation, it must also be 
liOi no hi mind that the size of the Houses will regulate the number of 
stats available for the representation of the Princes, and, unless this 
itpieseiitaiion is generally acceptable to the Princes as a whole, 
liny may be unwilling to federate and the first condition precedent 
45 to the cbiablishincnl of the Federation would not be fiilfiiled. 

Cei lain of the larger States have, it is true, expressed a preference 
for siibstanlially smaller Houses, but v/e are satisfied that the 
g(^iieral body of States would be unwilling to accept any airangc- 
ineiit which assigned to the States less than 100 seals in the Federal 
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Upper House, lliere is general agreement that the States should 
have a 4i) per cenl. representation in this House, which implies a 
House of ab(/nt 250 miunhcrs, as the White Paper proposes. For 
reasons which \v(‘ discuss in connection with the relative powers of 
the two Houses, we think it important also that their proporlieirate 5 
siieneth shouhl 1k‘ as in the Wliite PapcT. It follows therefore that 
since ills' Uppm- 1 [ousc is to have a strength of about 250, the Lower 
Hoim* iuniiot hv rediir(‘d bellow the White Paper figure. The 
foinliiued eflVcf oC the considenitions mentioned in this and the 
])rec<’ding paragrapli has led us to the ccmchision, noiwithstanding Ifj 
ail tile aiguments which can be urged on the other sUie, tha.i the 
ni the tv 0 I founds should stand as in the White Papina 

206. W< have carefully considired a sugge^stion iliai the 
iu ih rai fagislalun^ should consist of one Clianiber" only. \\\ n'cog- 
nisi- lhal Ihere K iihicIi to be .said for this proposrd also, but, on ilie |5 
whoh , wv do not fud abk' to reject the vit w whieji was taken by 
1ht‘ Staiiitory Cumiiiission and which has been also consihtenlly takisi 
be> \\<^ tliiiii., the great bulk of both British and Indian opinion 
diiUiiu tlu^ whok cnursi‘ of the Round Table Conferences, that the 

In dt ral ic^glslaturu should be bi-cameral. Certidnly, a reversal of 20 
this would be dislastoM to nearly all, it not to a!!, the 
Indian States. 

207. We have set out in the Appendix (II) to this Section of our 
R( porU' a d<^scription of tlic scheme of indirc'ct election which we 
rcH'ommend for the Council of State and for the Federal House of 25 
Assemljly, so far as the British-India representatives are concerned. 
The dcdnils of the sclumie aiv necessarily complex, and think that 
thfw can be better appreciated if dealt with in this mannc»r. It may 
W(‘H be that, on further examination, parts of the schenu* will he found 

to require readjustment or revision in matters of detail, and we do not 30 
desire that our recommendations should be taken a« precluding a 
further exi)ert cxamiiKition of it. 

208. Tlie representatives of the States will be appointed by the 
Rulers of the States concerned. A difficult questkm a rist^s, however, 
•willi regard to tlie allocation among over TO Statens, Estates and 35 
Jagirs, which consiitutt' the non-British portion of India, of the 
100 and 125 seals available for the Statt^s as a wliole in the f oiincil of 
State and Federal House of Assembly re.spectively, The White 
Pai>er (kes not deal witit this mattet, which we arc informed has 
been unclfr disriBsion betwa'cn the Govcnif)r-General and thc^ 40 
Princes for some time past, and we have been fiirnisluxl with details 

of a scheme which the Governor-General has propounded as a basis 
for discussion. This schema is set out in the Appendix (III) to this Sec- 
tion 'Of out Report.* It proceeds on the principle tliat tiic allocation of 
seiti ■mmm% the States should, in the case of the Council of State, 45 
take iccbmt of the relative rank and importance of the State as 
indicatei hf ttc dynastic salute and other factors* and, m the erne 

* f . 127* 

» ISt 



of the House of Assembly, should be based in the main on population. 
We have been given to understand that, while susceptible of minor 
adjustment in a few particulars, the scheme has met with a large 
measure of support among the States. So far as we are able to judge, 
on these lines would be a reasonable one, and would be 
appropHctte. to the new constitutional arrangements which we 
contemplate. We observe that it makes provision for the pooling 
within groups of States of the representation allotted to them indi- 
vidually, with the object of securing a form of representation more 
10 suited to their common interests, and for giving legal effect to any 
arrangements so made. We see many advantages in a plan of this 
kind, if it should prove practicable. It would also, we suggest, 
contribute to the selection of better qualified States’ representatives 
in the Federal Legislature if adjacent States, at any rate those not 
15 entitled under the scheme proposed to continuous individual repre- 
sentation, were grouped together regionally for the selection of joint 
representatives in the Federal Legislature who would retain their 
scats throughout its Ml term. 


209. The scheme makes provision for the representation of the Temporary 
20 whole of the States of India. Itmay well be, however, that not all the weigbtage 
States will accede, at any rate in the early years of the Federation ; 
nor could States under a minority administration in any event accede 
until the Ruler had taken over the government of the State. The non-accedin'^ 
Wliite Paper proposes that any vacancies arising from non-accession States. 

25 should for the time being remain unfilled. The States have urged 
that this arrangement would operate to the prejudice of those States 
which have in fact acceded in relation to the British-India portion 
of the Legislature, and we are of opinion that there is substance in 
the objection. We do not think that it would be reasonable to 
30 allocate to the States which accede the whole representation of 
those who are holding back ; but we recommend that the repre- 
sentatives of the States which have acceded should be empowered 
to (‘lect additional representatives in both Houses up to half the 
number of States’ seats (including those States whose Rulers are 
35 minors) which remain unfilled. Wc think, however, that this 
airaiigement should cease to operate when, as a result of accessions, 

90 pci cent, of the seats allocated to the States are filled, and in any 
( vent at the expiration of 20 years from the establishment of the 
Federation. 


40 


45 


210. A sugge^Tion was brought to our notice that provision should 
l)u made in the Constitution Act for the vacation of Ms seat by 
a member of the Legislature appointed by the Ruler of a State if 
caliitl upon io do so by notice in writing from the Ruler. We could 
not accept this suggestion. We conceive that a State representative, 
although he is nominated and not elected, holds Ms seat on precisely 
the same tenure as an elected representative from British India, 
iiifl no distinction should be made between the two. 


Tenure of 
States’ 
icprcsciita- 
tives. 
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PiriCtis oj ike Fetkrd Ic^islaiiife 

oweis ( ! 211. 'fhe ol>‘nv<}linns wliiiii we Iiave nia<!e in cninictiMi 

, the po\U‘'’S of ihr Pnw’inrial f-eg»<^Litnre?i appl}^ geiKTally mulails 
.c’lslatiiie. f"e(]en!l la^cpi'-latnre, ai)(l are of opinio,!! ilkii the 

‘'■aie(^ gtierul u^tra lions on the |eg’islati\e pfmar slnnilrl apptrln* 5 
both We note that, in ad(liti(»n to tlu‘ legislativt^ proposals 

wiiifli in a Pro\iut'C require th(‘ (iovuiior's previous sanction, and 
vdll, in the Innldvd Legislature, require the sanction of the Governer- 
Giiienil, legislatKc pro|HKais aificting any Reservt‘d DepailnKiii, 

Ihe et)inagi‘ and cni rein v of the PedeiMlioii, or Hit* powers and diilit ’ 10 
of Ihc ihwer\a,‘ Hank in relation to the iinuKigcui. ni of niirei.a aral 
hange. '^Gi! aKo require that hivornoT (hiK'rai’spre**ioiiss uirtiond 
\\< have no eounuonl to make on the fir4 of ihes*, vdiieii is a 
m i--u\ foiolLiiy on the p-ervation to the Go\einor4ieiV rai of 
lie' eoniiol over < ntain Depart ineuls ; and \V(‘ dead with tie’ neond 15 
and thhd < wheie in (ouueeiuai with tlie hJfMrve Iknik. 

lit- 212. It is piopus (1 (and we (arnmr) that the (iovtnior-Gein raJ’s 

‘ ^ pow * . MMih figaid to assent to, r<servaiiori of, (trwiililn tiding assent 
aii\ Uill^ pn*o‘ntMl to him should be tin* same as in the cane 
toIJi^K *' Gtweiuorofa Hnwinec, except that tim (xovenior-General 20 

reserves a Bill for tlie signilkation of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
wluu'fMS a (iovernor reserves it for the consideration of the 
fiOvenior4Uiiera!.“ 

Brill 213. it is propchod that tlie powers of the Fideial bgislature 

JtilarhiUvfi Hja!! not extend to die ('hie f Commissioner’s Provinee of British 25 
Ikiliirhisian. The kgiPudion required is to be obtaintd cither by 
RiyiilciUms inada* by the Guvennu'-Cioneral at his disention or by 
ihr ..pplieatiou fpyliitu to the Pn wince, with or without inoclifKadioii, 
of any f naefment of Hu* Federal Dgidature, an arrangement wlde’i 
wv are Hatiqin! is the uawl appropniaft widch could he (h\ied for 30 
an an a oi Ihi » ehufaeP 

Ph'Kvdure in ihc Fakral J.e^i^hilnn'* 

Procidnre 214 On ihk subject also it is unnecessary in rept at vJmt we have 
ill the alieady said in connection with the Pnniiicial Legislatures, We 

Ffclm! atlentson, however, to thrc’c heads of expinditiire which it is 35 

^gisaiire. jjPoniii submitted to t!if' vorc* of the lagidatiircq 

itnd which ncressarily have no rminic rpart in die Pro\*iiit These 
are (1) expenditure for u Reserved Depaifmcuii ; (2) (np,, nditiin* 
for tte cEscharge of Ihe functions of the Crown in and aiidng out of 
its relations with the Riders of Indian Statens ; and P) expeiidiifiire 40 
for the discharge of the duties imposixl by the Ckiistihitkai Ac t 

* White Fapc*r, Propo^^id I hb 
^ White Hi|K*r, lh*o|xe‘al 
I * W%lt# Fa.|}er. fVcjf>08al 58* 

^ White Paper, Fro|X»al 1^. 
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OR tlie Secretary of State, The inclusion of the first necessarily 
follows from the reservation of administration and control to the 
Governor-General The second would include the expenses of the 
Political Department and other matters connected with the rights 
5«-«^-‘4fetions of Paramount Power, We understand the third 
^ to refer td" such matters as expenditure in connection with the 
Secretary of State’s establishment in London, liabilities incurred by 
him on contracts or engagements to which he is or will become a 
party under the provisions of the Constitution Act, and payments of 
10 pmpensation to members of the Public Services under his powers 
in that behalf. We have no comments to make on any of these 
proposals. 

215. We have pointed out that the Provincial Upper Houses are not 
intended to be bodies having equal powers with the Legislative 

15 ilssemMics. In the case of the Federal Legislature, the proposals 
in the Wliite Paper contemplate two Houses with nearly co-equal 
powers. The principal difference is in the sphere of finance. It is 
proposed that Money Bills should only be introduced in the Lower 
House, the Upper House having power to amend or reject them ; 
20 and that in relation to Demands for Grants the power of the Upper 
House should be limited to requiring, but only at the instance of the 
Government, that any Demand which has been reduced or rejected 
by the Lower House should be brought before a Joint Session.^ We 
entirely endorse the principle that, so far as possible, the two Houses 
25 should have equal powers ; but we are not satisfied that the pro- 
posals to which we have just referred sufficiently secure this/ We 
think that the Upper House should have wider powers in relation to 
finance, and that it should be able, not only to secure that a rejected 
grant is reconsidered at a Joint Session of the two Houses, but also 
30 to refuse its assent to any Bill, clause or grant which has been 
accepted by the Lower House. We think, therefore, that all Demands 
should be considered first by the Lower House and subsequently 
by the Upper, and that the powers of each House in relation to any 
Demand should be identical, any difference of opinion being resolved 
35 at a Joint Session to be held forthwith. 

216. We approve the plan of resolving the differences between the 
Houses by the decision of a majority of the two Houses sitting and 
voting together. But the principle of equality of powers requires 
that an effective voice in the final decision should be secured to the 

40 Upper House, and it is for that reason that we have accepted the 
numerical proportion between the two Houses proposed in the 
White Paper, that is to say, a proportion of approximately 2 : 3. 
The principle also makes appropriate a departure from the scheme of 
Joint Sessions which we have recommended in the case of the 
45 Provinces* There is no necessity for so long a period to elapse before 
the Joint Session is held as in the Provinces, where the functions of 

1 White Paper, Proposals 38, 41, and 48. 
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the I pper House ore coiIy those of revishos aiul delay. We do not 
think tluil the White i\ip(T proposals arc in all respects salLsfactor}^ 
fa oatii( iilar, wvAhmk ihaitlu'n* wouhlbt^ an aclvaiitoge in extending 
111** pel ioci alt'T h a Joint Session may he held from throe iiioiitlis 
to six, and in f .ToVKliug that it should iiol be held during the sessioiL. 5 
oi fir fagid oni(' in 1he fuiirse of whiHi the difference of opinion 
eiu'f I t ’ Ata u the llotbe-. It shinild be for t]\o Federal Govenmieiit 
0i ide wlh i tier a Hill is to lapse or 1 h‘ referred to a Joint Session ; 
em! in Av* foioior < l'^e ilu* rrovcnnmad shoii1<l iiifonii the Legislature 
td ilieir t'i'eision ifidoio the oud of ihe ^'uiTUil session. The above 10 
To lid In ih'* t>hlin iiy ppHasiuie ; hut in ihc case of Bills affecting 
ih ll. ei\ed 1 K | .■ I inieiif or Bills which in the opinion of the 
t ‘ t !no. (e nerr! iinolve his special lespoasi hi lilies, or would affect 
td ii lau iiwol iltehV<u raI(h)\einiHentdsrequiniiienis,lhcG()veriK)r- 
Ur nmd have po\\< r in hi uliscretion lu summon a Joint Session 15 
and obtain a duadmi Joitlmilh. AnK*mlmeuls io any Bill which is 
hu)!!yhi Ik lent* a Joint Se:don vsliould be subject to the ruh^s which 
we Is.ue it eomuH'udeil in tht‘ (use of the rroviiicos. 

2 1 L i lie t|ueu !< u i w as nnu h diseussed before us wjieiher any special 
pio\i*imii ought ti) be hududecl in the ('onstiluiion Act prohibiting 20 
btules’ represi nlatives from voting on matters of exclusively British" 
liulia, c’lnmerm The Ikitisli-lndia Delegation in their Joint 
Heinoranduiu tirgi* that this should be done, and their suggestions 
me laieiiy as lullows m-(l) tha.i in a division on a matter concerning 
soh‘lv a Brifishdndia subject, the States' representatives should 25 
not be entitled to vole; (2) that the question wlicthcr a matter 
ie!:d<u solidy to a Buiidi-lr.dui subject or not should be left to 
the deei^i'»n of Iho biieaker <d the House, wdiich should be final; 
bill that if a subA mtive vHe of no t onfidenee is piopixsec! on a 

iGaliug hok!\ to a Ihili.dnlmlia subjeit, the States’ repiv- 30 
MKiUith"- .*houldlH UitidHlu vote, dm? e 11. e decidon liiight vitally 
, diet I i!ii‘ jMduinu oi a .B'esnUe loreiMl ttn a basis of ?'ollcdive 
U‘s|tfaiMbi}if ^ ; (4) liml il Ibe Minidsv i tlefoabd on a subjiit of 
exciiihivoK Brifi b Indiia hunj-a', it shoGd not net'es.^iirily resign. 

We do not Ih'utk li. i ll cm :u. •edion. Would in any way mend tlic 35 
I ase. din unetnuvo-, m ec nn-'ki* any vote ? f a L*- J'llauire, even on 
a matter inirin uallv nnimpi n mG im uunn^iakalne vede of no 
(onfideine ; the didi'ie uuu bttvotn h *inal vt-tes ol ’ f couia’iia’e 
and other \oiev is an m ihi i d and ? oinsmtioiml ir.u ,uiul it voaildbe 
inipo.v.AbIe lo b.we any Malnb^u iinniuient up a if. On Itmotlnr 40 
liamL the SUiliS have made it iFar that thev hove no dmari* to 
inti Here in inattuvs id lOalnduly Bill! leh din nmctrn, iior 
cfiiiid we Mippowe that il would be in tlair i:deii< lo do no; bni 
they are anxiuns, |ur itasmib whuli wc appif ekuiu that Iluir n^piV'* 

should not be prevent', il by any i igil slaiiiitny Iukh Kioiis ^^45 
frbih 63tcrci$mg their own judguu nl , from supp^ ‘riiiig a Jlinbt ry with ‘ 
whose general policy tiiey in!!}' in agreen;. at, or fruiii willdiuldiiig 
llieir support from a Ministry wlmsc policy they disapprovi*. In 
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these circumstances we think that the true solution is that there 
shoukl be no statutory prohibition, but that the matter should be 
regulated by the common sense of both sides and by the growth of 
constitutional practice and usage. We have, however, one sugges- 
^^S4i4iii4p make which we think may be worth consideration. Under 
the Stahdiflg Orders of the House of Commons all Bills wliich relate 
exclusively to Scotland and have been committed to a Standing 
Committee are referred to a Committee consisting of all the members 
representing the Scottish constituencies, together ■with not less than 
10 ten nor more than fifteen other members. We think that a provision 
on these lines might very possibly be found useful, and "that the 
r.onstitution Act might require that any Bill on a subject included 
in List III should, if extending only to British India, be referred to a 
Committee consisting either of all the British India representatives 
15 or a specified number of them, to whom two or three States’ re|>r€- 
sentatives could, if it should be thought desirable, be added. 

(4) The Relations between the Feberation and the 
Federal Units 

218. The transformation of British India from a iniilary into a Admimstra*’ 
20 Federal State necessitates a complete readjustment of the relations five nexus 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments. The Provincial 
Governraents are at the present time subordinate to the Central 
Government and under a statutory obligation to obey its orders and constituent 
directions, though the Central Government, and indeed, the Secretaiy units. 

25 of State Mmself, is bound by statutory rules not to interfere with the 
Provincial administration save for certain limited purposes in matters 
wMch under the devolution rules now fall within the transferred 
Provincial sphere. But now that the respective spheres of the Centre 
and of the Provinces will in future be strictly delimited and the 
3 P jiirisdiciion of each (except in the concurrent field which we have 
described elsewhere) will exclude the jurisdiction of the other, a 
nexus of a new kind must be established between the Federation 
and its constituent units. We are impressed by the possible dangers 
of a too strict interpretation of the principle of Provincial Autonomy. 

35 The Statutory Commission in their recommendations for Provincial 
Autonomy were, we think, not unafiected by the desire to give the 
largest possible ambit to autonomy in the Provincial sphere, owing 
to their inability at that time to recommend responsibility at the 
Centre, The larger measure of Indian selFgovernment which has 
40 obtained in the Provinces during the past twelve years has also, we 
think, tended to develop, and perhaps over-develop, a desire for 
complete freedom of control from the Centre. We have discussed 
elsewhere in our Report both the legislative and the financial nexus 
wiiich the White Paper proposes to create i and we confine our 
15 observations here to the administrative relations between the Federal 
Govemincnt, as such, on the one hand and the Ppvincial Govern- 
ments and the Rulers or Governments of the Indian States on the 
other. 
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219. The Federal Legislature will have power to enact legislation 
on Federal subjects which will have the force of law in every Province 
and, subject to such reservations as may be contained in the 
Ruler’s Instrument of Accession, in every Indian State which is a 
member of the Federation, The administration and execution of 5 
these laws may be vested in the Federation itself and in Federal 
officers, subject, in the case of the States, to the terms of the Ruler's 
Instrument of Accession ; or the Legislature may devolve upon the 
Provincial Governments or their officers the duty of executing and 
administering the law on behalf of the Federal Government, The 10 
White Paper proposes that it shall be the duly of a Provincial 
Government so to exercise its executive power and authority, in so 
far as it is necessary and applicable for the purpose, as to secure 
that due effect is given within the Province to every Act of the 
Federal Legislature which applies to that Province.^ This, as we 15 
read it, is a statement of the constitutional duty of every Province 
in relation to Federal law's, which has no sanction behind it other 
than the moral obligation which must always rest upon the com 
stitueiit units of a Federation to give effect to the laws of the political 
organism of v^hich they form a part. But, in addition to this general 20 
statement of a moral obligation, the White Paper proposes to 
empower the Federal Government to give directions to a Provincial 
Government for the purpose of securing that due effect is given in 
the Province to any such lav\;', and that the manner in which the 
Provincial Government’s executive pow'er and authority is exercised 25 
in relation to the administration of the law is in harmony with the 
policy of the Federal Government. In the case of the States, it is 
proposed that the Ruler should accept the same general moral 
obligation, which, as we have said, will rest upon the Provincial 
Governments, to secure that due effect is given within the territory 30 
of his State to every Federal Act which applies to that territory. 
But we think that the White Paper rightly proposes that any 
general instructions to the Government of a State for the purpose 
of ensuring that the Federal obligations of the Slate are duly fulfilled 
shall come directly from the Governor-General himself. 35 

220. We are of opinion that the proposals in the White Paper 
on this subject require modification in two directions. In the first 
place, the White Paper draws no distinction between the execution 
of Federal Acts with respect to subjects on which the Federal 
Legislature is alone competent to legislate (List I) and the execution 40 
of Federal Acts in the concurrent field (List III), It is evident that in 
its exclusive field the Federal Government ought to have power to 
give directions — detailed and specific if need be — ^to a Provincial 
Government, as proposed in the White Paper, The same principle 
should apply to matters in wliich action or inaction by a Proviiicia! 45 
Government within its own exclusive sphere affects the adminis- 
tration of an exclusively Federal subject— that is to say, it should 

1 White Paper, Proposal 125. 
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be open to the Federal Government to give directions to a Provincial 
Government which is so carrying on the administration of a Pro- 
vincial Subject as to affect prejudicially the efficiency of a Federal 
Subject. But it is much more doubtful whether it should have 
5 sufih power in the concurrent field. The objects of legislation in 
this "field- will be predominantly matters of Provincial concern, and 
the agency by which such legislation will be administered will 
be almost exclusively a Provincial agency. The Federal Legislature 
will be generally used as an instrument of legislation in this field 
10 merely from considerations of practical convenience and, if this 
procedure were to carry with it automatically an extension of the 
scope of Federal administration, the Provinces might feel that they 
were exposed to dangerous encroachment. On the other hand^ 
the considerations of practical convenience which would prompt the 
15 use of the Federal Legislature in this field will often be the need for 
securing uniformity in matters of social legislation, and uniformity 
of legislation will be useless if there is no means of enforcing reason- 
able uniformity of administration. We think the solution is to be 
found in drawing a distinction between subjects in the Concurrent 
20 List which on the one hand relate, broadly speaking, to matters of 
social and economic legislation, and those which on the other hand 
relate mainly to matters of law and order, and personal rights and 
status. The latter form the larger class, and the enforcement of 
legislation on these subjects would, for the most part, be in the hands 
25 of the Courts or of the Provincial authorities responsible for public 
prosecutions. There can clearly be no question of Federal directions 
being issued to the Courts, nor could such directions properly be 
issued to prosecuting authorities in the Provinces. In these matters, 
therefore, we think that the Federal Government should have in law, 
30 as they could have in practice, no powers of administrative control. 
The other class of concurrent subjects consists mainly of the regula- 
tion of mines, factories, employers’ liability and \vorkmen’s com- 
pensation, trade unions, welfare of labour, industrial disputes, 
infectious diseases, electricity, and cinematograph films. In respect 
35 of this class, we think that the Federal Government should, where 
necessary, have the power to issue directions for the enforce- 
ment of the law, but only to the extent provided by the Federal 
Act in question. In view of the manner in which we propose to 
constiitite the Federal Legislature, it is improbable that a body so 
40 representative of Provincial opinion will sanction any unreasonable 
encroachment upon the Provincial field of action ; but, as a further 
safeguard against such encroachment, we think that any clause in a 
siatiitc conferring such powers should require the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General. 

45 22L In the second place it is nccessai'y to provide for a situation, 

though we may be peimitled to hope that it will never in practice 
aiise,^ ill which a Provincial Government has declined to cany out 
the directions which it has received from the Federal Government. 
Under the White Paper proposals these directions would be issued 
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in the name of the Governor-General as the executive head oi tiie 
Federation, in whose name all executive acts will ran ; but, where 
(as will commonly be the case) the directions relate to matters 
within the Ministerial sphere, the Governor-Geiieial will !:)e acting 
upon the advice of his Ministers. Among the special responsi- 5 
Mlities of the Governor of a Province is one for securing the 
execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor-General ; 
and, since the directions of which we have spoken would be lawful 
orders of the Governor-General, it would become the duty of the 
Governor to secure their execution in opposition to the policy, and it) 
(it must necessarily follow) to the advice, of his Ministers. \\ e do not 
think that the Governor of a Province ought to be placed in a po>sition 
in vdiich in effect he is compelled to over-rule his owm Ministers at the 
instance of Federal Ministers ; and, whei’e a conflict of this kmd arise s 
between the Federal Government and tlie Government of a Province, 15 
any directions by the Governor-General which require the Go^^ernor 
to dissent from, or to over-rule, the Provincial Ministry ought to W 
given in the Governor-Generars discretion. The Governor-General 
would thus become the arbiter bebveen the Federal and the Provinchil 
Governments, and we think that disputes between the tw^o are far 20 
more likely to be settled amicably by the Govemor-GeiicTaFs 
discretionary intervention. It cannot be assumed that the fault in 
cases of this kind will always lie with the Province ; the Federal 
Government may have been tactless or unwise ; and the Governor- 
General should not be under any constitutional obligation to take 25 
action against his better judgment, if the effect would only be to 
accentuate or embitter the dispute. 

222, The White Paper proposes to empower the Governor-General 
in his discretion to issue instructions to the Governor of a Province 
as to the manner in wliich the executive power and authority in the 30 
Province is to be exercised for the purpose of preventing any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of India or any part thereof.^ It 
has been suggested that, in view of the special responsibility of the 
Governor to which we have referred above, this proposal is superfluous. 

We do not think that it is. The Governor of a Province is to have a 35 
special responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or tranquillity of his own Province, and we think that, but for 
the proposal to which we have referred, his special responsibility for 
securing the execution of orders lawfully issued by the Governor- 
General would necessarily be read as referring to the execution of 40 
orders issued by the Governor-General within the sphere of the 
Governor's statutory functions. But, to take one example which 
occurs to us, a conspiracy in one Province to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of another might well be outside the Governor's special 
responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 45 
tranquillity of Iiis own Province ; and, since we have no doubt that 
an^ ultimate and residuary responsibility for the peace and tran- 
quillity of the whole of India must vest in the Governor-General, it 
^ WMte Paper, Proposal 126, 
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is plain that the latter’s power to give directions to a Governor should 
be wide enough to cover this case, and that it should be obligatory- 
on a Governor to give effect to those directions, even though it is the 
peace of a neighbouring Province and not his own which is endangered. 

We do not observe any proposals in the White Paper dealing 
with disputes or differences between one Province and another, other 
than disputes involving legal issues, for the determination of which 
the Federal Court is the obvious and necessary forum. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that inter-pro\dncial disputes will never arise, 
10 and we have considered whether it would not be desirable to provide 
some constitutional machinery for disposing of them. At the present 
time the Governor-General in Council has the power to decide 
questions arising between two Provinces in cases where the Provinces 
concerned fail to arrive at an agreement, in relation to both trans- 
15 ferred and reserved subjects ; but plainly it would be impossible 
to vest such a power in the Governor-General or Federal Ministry 
after the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, though we do not 
doubt that the good offices of both wiE always be available for the 
purpose. But after careful consideration we have come to the con- 
20 elusion that it would be unwise to include in the new Constitution 
any permanent machinery for the settlement of disputes of the sort 
which we have in mind, and in our opinion the more prudent course 
would be to leave the Provinces free to develop such supplementary 
machinery as the future course of events may show to be desirable. 
25 There -v^^iU be necessarily many subjects on which inter-Provinciai 
consultation will be necessary, as indeed has proved to be the case 
even at the present time ; and we consider that every effort should 
be made to develop a system of inter-provincial conferences, at 
which administrative problems common to adjacent areas as well as 
30 points of difference may be discussed and adjusted. Suggestions for 
a formal Inter-Provincial Council have been made to us, and we 
draw attention in later paragraphs of our Report^ to a number of 
matters on which it is, in our view, important that the Provinces 
should co-ordinate their policy, in addition to the financial problem 
35 which we discuss hereafter.^ It is obvious that, if departments or 
institutions of co-ordination and research are to be maintained at 
the Centre in such matters as agriculture, forestry, irrigation, 
education, and public health, and if such institutions are to be able 
to rely on appropriations of public funds sufficient to enable them 
40 to carry on their work, the joint interest of the Provincial Govern- 
n Halts in them must be expressed in some regular and recognised 
machinery of inter-governniental consultation. Moreover, we think 
that it will be of vital importance to establish some such machinery 
at the very outset of the working of the new Constitution, since it is 
45 prtuisoly at that moment that institutions of this kind may be in 
most danger of ialling between Iwm slools through failing to enlist 
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1 Ivfya, paras. 227, 305-309. 
^ Infra, para, 26 L 
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the active interest either of the Federal or the Provincial Govern-' 
ments, both of whom will have many other more immediate pre- 
occupations. There is, however, much to be said for the view that, 
though some such machineiy may be established at the outset, it can- 
not be expected to take its final form at that time, and that Indian 5 
opinion will be better able to form a considered judgment as to the 
final form which it should take after some experience in the working 
of the new Constitution. For this reason, we doubt whether it would 
be desirable to fix the Constitution of an Inter-Provincial Council by 
statutory provisions in the Constitution Act, but we feel strongly 10 
the desirability of taking definite action on the lines we have suggested 
as soon as the Provincial Autonomy provisions of the Constitution 
come into operation. We think further that, although the Con- 
stitution Act should not itself prescribe the machinery for tliis 
purpose, it should empower His Majesty's Government to give 15 
sanction by Order in Council to such co-ordinating machinery as it 
may have been found desirable to establish, in order that at the 
appropriate time means may thus be available for placing these 
meiters upon a more formal basis. 

\yatex 224. There is, however, one subject with respect to which \vc arc of 20 

rights. opinion that specific provision ought to be made. The Goveinmeni 

of India has always possessed what may be called a common law 
right to use and control in the public interest the water supplies of 
the country, and a similar right has been asserted by the legislation 
of more than one Province as regards the water supplies of the 25 
Province. '' Water supplies ” is now a Provincial subject for 
legislation and administration, but the Central Legislature may also 
legislate upon it with regard to matters of inter-provincial concern 
or affecting the reladons ol a Province W'ith any other territory 
Its administration in a Province is reserved to the Governor in 30 
Council, and is therefore under the ultimate control of the Secretary 
of State, with whom the final decision rests when claims or disputes 
arise between one Provincial Government and another, or between a 
Province and a State. This control of the Secretary of State obviously 
could not continue under the new Constitution, but it seems to us 35 
impossible to dispense altogether with a central authority of some 
kind. 

■^Frovincial 225. The White Paper proposes to give to the Provinces exclusive 
mider ke l< 2 gislative power in relation to '' water supplies, irrigation and canals, 

White drainage and embankments, water storage and water power/' and 40 
Paper. reserves no pov/ers of any kind to the Federal Government or 

‘ Legislature.^ The effect of this is to give each Province complete 

powers over water supplies within the Province without any regard 
whatever to the interests of neighbouring Provinces. The Federal 
Court would indeed have jurisdiction to decide any dispute between 45 
two Provinces in connection with water supplies, if legal rights or 
interests were concerned ; but the experience of most countries has 

1 White Paper, Appendix VI, List II. 
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shown that rules of law based upon the analogy ot private proprietary 
interests in water do not afford a satisfactory basis for settling 
ilispiites between Provinces or States where the interests of the 
public at large in the proper use of water supplies are involved. It 
_-§4sainiiecessary to emphasise the importance from the public point of 
view of the distribution of water in India, upon which not only the 
prospeiity, but the economic existence, of large tracts depend^. 

220. We do not think that it wouhl be desirable, or indeed feasible, Mocbfic 
to make the control of w^ater supplies a wholly Federal subject ; but, 

10 for the reasons which we have given, it seems to us that complete 

provincialization might on occasion involve most unfortunate suggS 
consequences. We suggest, therefore, that where a dispute arises 
between two units of the Federation wulh respect to an alleged use 
by one unit of its executive or legislative pow’’ers in relation to water 
15 supplies in a manner detrimental to the interests of the other, the 
aggrieved unit shouH be entitled to appeal lo the Governor-General 
acting in his discretion, and that the Governor-General should be 
uiipowered to adjudicate on the application. We think, however, 
that the Governor-General, unless he thinks lit summarily to reject 
20 the application, should be required to appoint an Advisory Tribunal 
for the purpose of investigating a,nd reporting upon the complaint. 

The Tribunal would be appointed ad hoc, and would be an expert 
body who>e functions would be to furnish the Governor-General with 
such technical information as he might require for the purposes of his 
25 decision and to make recommendations to him. Such recommenda- 
1ions, though they would naturally carry great weight with the 
Governor-General, would not necessarily be binding on him, and he 
would be free to decide the dispute in such manner as he thought fit. 

Wc think also that provision should be made for excluding the juris- 
30 diction of the Federal Court in the case of any dispute which could be 
referred to the Governor-General in the manner which we have 
suggested. We should not propose that the powers of the Governor- 
General should extend to a case where one unit is desirous of securing 
the right to make use of water supplies in the territory of another 
35 unit, but only to the case of one unit using water to the detriment of 
another. With this limitation we believe that the plan would be a 
workable one, and that it could not reasonably be regarded as 
inconsistent with the conception of Provincial Autonomy or with the 
principle that outside the federal sphere the States' relations will be 
40 exclusively with the Crown. 

227. We have found occasion in later paragraphs to draw Cent 
attention to the importance of the co-ordination of research in 
connection with the special subjects of Forestry and Irrigation. ^ It 
is a matter very relevant to any consideration of the future relations 
45 between the Federal and Provincial Governments. Wliatever 
criticisms may have been levelled in the past against an excessive 
centralisation of government in India, they can have little applica- 
tion to the facilities thereby created for the pooling of ideas and of 
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methods so as to eiiabie the whole of India to benefit from the 
administrative experience of every part. It would be deplorable if 
the establishment of Provincial Autonomy were to lead the Provinces 
to suppose that each could regard itself as self-sufficient, or to tempt 
the Centre to disinterest itself in the efforts which it has made in 5 
the past to collect and co-ordinate information for general use. 

If our recommendations are adopted, the existing central research 
institutions will remain under the exclusive control of the Federal 
Government, but they can only flourish if assured that the interest 
and support of the Provincial and States' Governiiienls are still 10 
assured to them. The Statutory Commission made special reference 
to the Council of Agricultural Research, which was established as 
a result of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India, and we agree with them in thinking that 
similar institutions might with advantage be established in other 15 
fields, such as Public Health and Education. 
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APPENDIX (II) 


Scheme for Election of British India Representatives to 
Council of State and House or Assembly. 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 

35 


Council of State 

2. The Biitish India representatives wili number 150, elected in tlie 
manner described below, together with 6 members nominated by the 
Covernor- General in his discretion. 

2. The members, other than those nominated, will bo elected in three 
separate Divisions, A, B and C. 

Members in Division A will retire after three yeais from the date vhen 
Ine House is hist constituted, and thereafter eveiy nine years. 

Those in Division B after six years from that date and thereafter every 
nine years. 

Those in Division C after nine years from that date and thereafter every 
nine years. 

Ihe members to be elected for each of the three Divisions will be allocated 
as follows : — 





A 

B 

c 

2"oiaL 

Madras 



0 

10 

10 

20 

Bombay 



8 

0 

8 

18 

Bengal 



10 

0 

10 

20 

United Provinces 



10 

10 

0 

20 

Punjab 



8 

8 

0 

16 

Bihar 



0 

8 

8 

16 

Central Provinces (with Berar) 



0 

8 

0 

8 

Assam 



0 

5 

0 

5 

North-West Frontier Province 



0 

0 

5 

5 

Sind . . 



5 

0 

0 

5 

Orissa 



5 

0 

0 

5 

Coorg 



0 

0 

1 

1 

Ajmer 



0 

0 

1 

1 

DelM 



0 

0 

1 

1 

Baluchistan . . 



0 

0 

1 

1 

Indian Christians .. 



1 

0 

1 

2 

Anglo-Indians 



0 

0 

1 

1 

Europeans 



3 

1 

3 

7 


Total . . 50 50 50 150 


3. The Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members will b© 
40 chosen by three Electoral Colleges of their own for the whole of Biitish India, 

composed respectively of the Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European 
members of the Provincial Legislatures (including members from the Upper 
Houses of bicameral Provinces). The method of voting by the European 
Electoral College, when more than one seat is to be filled, will be the single 
45 transferable vote. 

4. In the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, United Provinces and Bihar the 
Muhammadan members of the Provincial Upper House voting alone -will 
elect one member for each of the two Divisions of the Eederal Upper House 
in which the Province is represented. The remainder of the seats allocated 

50 to the Governors* Provinces, apart from these 8 seats, will be filled in the 
following manner : — 

(a) In the bicameral Governors* Provinces the members will be elected 
by all the members of the Provincial Upper House (except Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members) by means of the smgle 
55 tmixsferable vote. 
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(6) In the unicameral Governors’ Provinces, where Upper Houses 
do not exist, the members will be elected by a specially constituted 
Electoral College by means of the single transferable vote. The composi- 
tion of these Electoral Colleges will bo as follows 


Prolince. 

Punjab 

Central Provinces (witli Berar) 
Assam 

North AVest Frontier Province 
Sind . . 

Orissa . . 


Gene) al. 

Sikh, 

Muham- 

madan, 

lotal 

16 

11 

30 

57 

31 

— 

5 

36 

21 

— 

12 

33 

5 

1 

19 

25 

10 

— 

18 

28 

. 27 

— 

3 

30 


5 


10 


bicmbers of the Electoral Colleges will be chosen by direct election from 
territorial communal constituencies. The franchise will be similar to Ihaf- 
eniployed in other Provinces for direct election to the Provincial U]>per 15 
House. The question of special provision for the Depressed Classes among 
the General seats requires consideration especially in relation to the Central 
Pro\inces. 


5. Special provisions will be necessary for the selection of the representative 
from Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, except in the case of Coorg where tlie 20 
representative will be elected by members of the Coorg Legislature. 

6. When the Federal Council of State is constituted lor the first time, on that 
occasion, and on that occasion only, members of all three Divioioiis will 
have to be elected at the same time. There will, therefore, in the case of six 
Provinces be candidates for two different Divisions simultaneously. The 25 
election will take place first for the Division which will be re-clected later 
than the other one. Those candidates who are not successful in the election 
for that Division will form the candidates for the immediately following 
election for the other Division.^ 

7. Casual vacancies among the elected members of the Council of State will, 30 
so long as communal representation is retained as a feature of the Constitution, 

be filled by election by those members of the Provincial Upper liouse (or 
Electoral College) who are members of the community to whiclx the vacating 
member belongs, as proposed in the While Paper.^ 

8. It will be observed that, although one-third of the Council of State will be 35 
renewed at a time, the representatives of any given Province will be renewed 
half at a time in the larger Governors’ Provinces, and the whole at a time 

in other Provinces. The object of this arrangement is to avoid reducing the 
number of seats to be filled at any Provincial election to an extent which 
would be likely to have the cfiect of producing inequitable lesulis from the 4(| 
system of proportional representation. 

9. The object of the provision of eight seats to be filled by Muhammaddii 
clectois only is to secure that the Muhammadan community should be in *1 
position to secure one-third of aU the British India seats if every Muliamm?xi<in 
clerlor in using first and succeeding preferences gave priority to all candidate s 45 
of hia ov n coiiimniiity. 


^ It will probably be found possible to avoid a double reference to the 
votex'S. After the election to one Division is completed, the election to the 
other Division could presumably take place on the basis of the original 
voting papers, the names of the candidates already successful for the other 
Division being clxrninated and the preferences on the voting papers being 
renumbered accordingly. 

2 White Paper, Proposal 28, 
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We agree with the proposal in the White Paper^ that the Muhammadan 
community should be placed in a position in which they could achieve this 
result, and it is unlikely that they would be able to do so without the 
allocation to them of these few specifically communal scats. This special 
5-.proyisk%is analogous to that which the Secretary of State for India has 
proposed for the same purpose in modification of Appendix I of the 
White Paper^. 

10. In the Governors* Provinces a candidate will be qualified for election to 
the Council of State if he (or she) is qualified for election to the Provincial 
10 Upper Chamber (or Electoral College, as the case may be). 

Special provisions will be required for the qualifications of other candidates. 


Federal House of Assembly 

IL The British India representatives in the Assembly will number 250, 
elected in the manner described below. 

15 12. The allocation of seats between Provinces and between the various 

tpcciai interests and communities will be in accordance with the numbers 
set out in the Table in Appendix II of the White Papei*. 

13. The method of election to the special interest seats, that is to say, to 
the special seats assigned for commerce and, industry, landholders and 

2 J labour, will be as proposed in Appendix II to the White Paper. 

14, In the Governors* Provinces, election to the seats in the Assembly 
allocated as General or Muhammadan will be by the members of the Provincial 
Lower House who hold respectively General or Muhammadan seats in that 
House. Members who hold special interest seats in the Provincial Lower House 

25 <vill not participate. In the Punjab those members who hold Sikh seats in the 
Provincial Legislature will elect to the six Sikh seats from the Punjab in the 
Assembly, Subject to the following provision relating to the Depressed 
Classes, the method of voting within each of the above groups of electors will 
i3e the single transferable vote. 

30 15. In the case of General seats, it would be a simplification if there were 

no seats reserved for the Depressed Classes, reliance being placed on the 
proportional representation system to secure a due share of the General seats 
for the members of the Depressed Classes. Unless, however, the adoption 
of such a course were agreed between the caste Hindus and Depressed Classes, 

35 we regard it as desirable to avoid disturbing, so far as possible, the arrange- 
ments in the White Paper for Depressed Classes representation in the Federal 
Lower House which are based on the Poona Pact. Accordingly, out of the 
General seats there will be reserved for the Depressed Classes the number 
of seats indicated in Appendix II to the White Paper. 

40 16. The following seems to be a possible method for combining pi'ocedure 

for reservation of seats with the use of the single transferable vote. After the 
voting papers have been received, and before the single transferable vote 
procedure is applied, those Depressed Class candidates, up to a number equal 
to that of the reserved seats, who receive the highest number of first 

45 pi*efercnccs would be declared to be elected. The single transferable vote 
procedure would then be applied for the election to the remaining general 
scats. It is necessary to provide, in accordance with the Poona Pact, that the 
only candidates qualified to be elected to the reserved seats should be those 
elected by a primary to a number equal to four times the number of reserved 

5(1 seats. Ill order to constitute a primary of adequate size, we think that it 
might consist, not only of those members of the Provincial Lower House 


^ White Papoi*, Introd., para, 18. 

® Evidence. Answer to Question 7811. 
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wbo hold the seats reserved tlxerein for Depressed Classes, but also of those 
who were successful candidates at the primary Depressed Class elections 
for the Provincial Low^er House, though they did not secure seats at tlie final 
election for that House. 

17. The seats allocated to Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, Woiiiui and 5 

Europeans will be filled by election by four Electoral Colleges of lliiir own 
composed of ail those who hold respectively Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian, 
Women's and European seats in the Provincial Lower Houses. Tiio^'c wliu 
hold special interest scats in those Houses wili not participate. 1'he 
Electoral Colleges, composed of members from all the Pro^unces, will elect It) 
separately the member from each Province to which is allocuicd an Indian 
Christian,^ Anglo-Indian or European seat. In the Cc.bc cd tiic Eiedoud 
College composed of the women mmiibcrs of the Provincc'ii Lower IIoim 
three scats v/ill be icscrved fur Muhammadan wteiicn and <nie seat f'^r an 
Indian Christian woman. 15 

18. Special provisions will be necessary for the selection of the repr(*Svniia ti \ t s 
from Chief Commissioners' Provinces, except in the case of Coorg, wliere the 
representative will be elected by members of the Coorg Legislature. 

19. In Governors' Provinces (and Coorg) a candidate will be rjuahfh'd for 
election to a seat in the Federal Assembly (other than a special interest scat) 20 
if he is qualified for election to the Provincial Lower House for a G(merai, 
Muhammadan or Sikh seat, as the case may be. Qualifications for a caiidicLiio 

for those General seats which are reserved for the Depressed Clabses will be as 
described above. 

Special provisions will be required for the cpalilications of candidates in 25 
Chief Commissioners' Provinces otjxer than Coorg. 


2 In Madras there are two Indian Christian seats. Voting for these will be by 
means of the single transferable vote. 
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APPENDIX (III) 

Stiuzm : OF disiridution of States' seats in the FEDERi\L Legislaiure 
AS rr.oFouxDED liv xni? Governor-General as a basis of discussion. 

1 . In J jiiiextOi’A below, list I includes {a) the seats allotted to certain States 
5 individually which are not included in the regional lists II-IX which follow ; 

(6) tlie total number of seats allotted to the States with continuous or 
alternatiu" representation included in each of the regional lists II-IX ; and 
(r) the iota] number of seats allotted in list X to the joint representation of 
group>3 o[ minor non-salute States which are not included in the regional 
10 lists. Annexure B gives the States accorded individual representation in 
order of salute and population with the representation allotted to each. 

2. There are 104 States’ seats in the Council of State. Four seats have been 
added to the 100 scats referred to in the body of the Report, in place of the 
States' share (-K) per cent.) of the 10 scats which the White Paper proposed 

15 sli'iuld be filled by nomination by the Governor-General. The nominated 
scatb in the Council of State will accordingly be reduced to six from British 
India. 

3. The 104 scats available in the Council of State have been divided into three 
categories : («) those to be filled continuously by one State, {h) those to be 

20 idled in alternation by two or more States, as shown in groups in lists II-IX, 
and (r) those to be filled by the representatives of the groups of minor States 
given in list X ; the three categories having been determined with a view to 
enabling as many States as possible to enjoy individual representation with 
due regard to their relative importance, and, where a seat is shared between 
25 two or more, to their proximity. 

4. The 125 seats available in the Blouse of Assembly have been distributed 
roughly on a population basis, but in such a way as to reduce slightly the 
nunibcT of seats available to the most populous States so as to secure separate 
rcpre.sentation for as many States as possible. So far as possible the groups 

30 for alternating representation of States in a single seat proposed for the Coimcil 
of State have been retained for the Assembly. But it is intended that in the 
latter Chamber the States grouped together shall nominate j oin t representatives 
instead of Iiaving the option of occupying in turn the scat allotted to them, 

5. It is proposed that group representation shall be subject to the following 
35 pro\i*ions. If not less than half the number of Rulers combined in a particular 

group accede to Federation, they shall be entitled to fill the seat allotted to 
the group. To meet cases of difficulty wffien less than 50 per cent, of the 
members of a group accede to Federation, the Governor- General should be 
empowered to clef ermine disputes and to vary the composition of groups when 
40 necessity arises. The members of an alternating group shall be entitled, 
each in turu, to appoint a representative for a period of one calendar year. 
But if States so prefer they may pool their allotted quota of seats with those 
of other States so as to be represented by joint nominees, thus possibly, 
where mititled under the scheme only to a scat in rotation, securing instead 
45 canBiiuoi'S joint rcpresoiitation. To enable such arrangements to be made 
voiuniarii}" between States the Governor-General shall be empowered to 
\ai'y the distribution of groups as scheduled to the Constitution Act where 
neccftsily arises, subject to his being satiohed that the arrangements propo.scd 
would not adversely affect the rights and interests of other Stales which do 
60 not desire to partici])ate therein. 
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ANNEXURE A 


LIST I 



No, of 


No. of 

Eihnc oj 

Seats in 

Popula- 

Scats in 


the Upper 

tion 

the Lotoer 


House 


lioitse 

(a) Hyderabad 

5 

14,436, 

14 

Mysore 

3 

6,557,3i)2 

7 

Kasbisir 

3 

3,646/243 

4 

Gwalior 

3 

3,523,070 

j 

Baroda 

3 

2,4 13,007 

3 

Kalat 

o 

342,101 

1 

Travaiicoie 

2 

5,095,973 


Cochin 

2 

1,205,016 

1 

Rampur 

1 

465,225 

1 

Benareo 

1 

391,272 

i 


1 

109,803 


(d) Rajpiitana Agency (List II) . . 

19 

11,218,390 

17 

CsnWal India Agency (List III) 

Western India and Gujarat States 

17 

6,368,035 

1 1 

Agencies and certain States front 




Rajputana and Deccan States 
Agencies (List IV) . , 

13 

4,581,878 

12 

Deccan States and Kolhapur Agency 




(List V), 

Punjab States Agency and Teliri- 

5 

2,322,314 

5 

GaAiiml (List VI) 

11 

5,048,984 

11 

Bengal and Assam States (List VII) , . 
Madras States Group (Pudukkottai, 

2 

1,418,942 

3 

Banganapalle andSandur) (List VIII) 

1 

453,495 

1 

Easter nSiates Agency — Bihar and\ ,-r ^ . 

Orissa States (14 States] and 

Central Provi mes S ta tes (9 States) ^ ^ 


4,100,480 


2/ 

2,193,681 


{e) Non-salute States^ not provided for 




above {List X) 

5 

2,809,456 

7 
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LIST II 


Rajfutana 


Upper House 


Lojvcf House 


Name of State 

No, of 
Seats 

Name of State 

Popiila- 

Uon 

NiX of 
Seats 

Udaipur 

2 

Udaipur . , 

1,566,910 

2 

Jaipur 

2 

Jaipur 

2,631,775 

3 

Jodhpur 

2 

Jodbpur . . 

2,l25,fB2 

2 

Bikaner 

!! 2 

Bikaner , . 

936,218 

i 

Alwat 

1 

1 Alwar 

749,751 

1 

Kotab 

1 

Kotab 

685,804 

1 

Bliaratpur , , 

1 

Bharatpur 

486,954 

1 

Tonk 

1 

Tonk 

317,360 

1 



Uppey Jlou^c 


m 

LIST ir — continues 


Lower Ilaitse 


No, of 
Scats 

I ^holpiir 1 

Karaiili . . . . 1 


Biiiuli , . » . . . 1 

SiiAlii .. .. ! 


{IS- ar‘<l Slalts and 

5:)«i;un State ol Siiahpina 
in (groups of 2 and 3— 
indc !• pi*escnta,ticn ) 

I 

Biingarimr . . * . . , "X j 

Baiibuaia .. ..J 


C^QVp II 


‘ jT - - 

Part abgarli , . 

* ‘ ! 

Jhalawar 

1 

Shahpiira . . 

■ •J 

Group III 

Jaisalmer . . 


Kishengarh . . 


19 


Name of State Papula- No. of 


Group I 
Dholpnr . . 

] varan li . . 

tion Seats 

254,9861 - 
140,525/ ^ 

Group II 

Bnndi 

Sirolii 

395,511 

216,7221 . 
216,528/ ^ 


433,250 

Group 111 
Dangarpnr 
Banswara 

227,S44\ , 
200,<570J ^ 


488,214 

Group IV 
Pailabgarh 
Jhalawar 

Shahpnra 

76,5391 
107,890 y i 
54,233j 


238,662 


Group V 

Jaisalmer 76,2551 ^ 

Kishengarh , . 85,744 j 

161,999 17 


LIST III 
Central India 

Upper House [ Lower House 

Name of State 

Indore 
Bhopal 
Revva 
Datia 
Ori hlia 
Bhar 


473,495 
Group II 

Dhar . 243,4301 

Dewas (Senior) . . 83,321 > 1 

Dev/as (Junior) * . 70,513 J 

397,264 


(15- and 13-gnn States in 
gronps of 2 — alternate 
representation,) 

Group I 

Dewas (Senior) . . . . 1 

Dewas (Junior) . . . . / 


No, of Name of State Popula- No. of 

Seats tion Seats 

2 Indore .. 1,318,217 2 

2 Bhopal . . . . 729,955 1 

2 Rewa .. 1,587,445 2 

1 

. . 1 Group I 

1 Datia *, 158,8341 . 

Orchha .. 314,661/ 



upper House 
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LIST III — continued 


Lower House 


Nar,ie of State 


No. of 

Name of State Popula- No. of 


Seats 


twii Seats 

Gro'>'p II 




Group HI 


Jaoia 

••1 

1 

Jaora 

.. 100,1661 

1 

Ratkm 



Ratlam . « 

.. 107,321/ 


(il-guii States in 

group 



207,487 


of 2 — alternate 

seiitation.) 

repre- 





Paniia 


1 


G/oup IV 


Ajaigaih 


Panna 

.. 212,1301. 

! 


AjaigarL . . 

85,8951 

(ll-gun States in group of 3 



298,025 


— alternate rcpreseiita- 





lion ) 

Charkliari . . 

■■1 



Group V 


Chhatarpur . . 


1 

Charkhari 

.. 120,3511 


Baoni 

• J 


Chhatarpur 

. . 161,267 

- 1 




Baoni 

19,132j 


{11- and 9-gun States in 



300,750 


group of 5 — alternate 





representation.) 

Bijawar 

••1 



Group VI 


Samtliar 

• • 


Bijawar . . 

.. 115,8521 


IMaihar 


^ 1 

Samthar . . 

33,307 


Nagod 



Maihar 

68,991 

- 1 

Baraundha . . 



Nagod 

74,589 





Baraundha 

.. 16,07 Ij 


(11-gun States in 

group 



308,810 


of 2 — alternate 
sentation.) 

leprc- 





Barwani 




Group YII 


Ali Raj pur . . 


Barwani . . 

.. 141,110" 

h 




Ali Rajpur 

.. 101,963 

(ll"guii States in 

group 



243,073 


of 3 — alternate 
sentation ) 

repre- 





Jliabiia 


1 


Croup VIII 


Sailana 


r 1 

Thabua 

. . 145,522' 

1 

Siiauiau 


J 

Sa-ilaiia 

35,223 

r ^ 




Sitaj-nau , , 

28,422 


( 1 1 -g an States and 

9-giiii 



209,167 


State of Khilcliipur in 
groim of 3 — alternate 





reprcscntcition.) 




Group IX 


Raj gat h 


1 

Rajgarh 

134,891* 

] 

Narsingarli . . 


y 1 

Narsingavh 

113,873 

r ^ 

Kiiilclnpur . , 


i 

Khilcliipur 

45,583^ 

1 



17 


291,347 

11 
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LIST IV 

. . r’j j . Ptflaithuy GtUl Dciuici iioiu iti& 

! Led cv House 

JJppe/ House j 


Group m 


IvcunC of Stole 
Cutcli 
Iiicir 

Kav\cinag<ir . . 

Biiavna??ar . . 
j iinagadh . . 

(1?^- and 11 -gun States in 
groups of^ 2— alternate 
represeiitaiion) . 

Group I 

Kaipipla • • • • * • ^ 

Palanpur . . * * - ' • J 

Gioup II 

Phnuigadlira • • • • ^ 

Goiidal • • • • ' ' 0 

Group III 

Porbandar . . • • • ’ | 

jMorvi . • • • ”0 

(11- and 9-guii States in 
groups of 3 — alternate 

representation) . 

Group I 

l^adhanpur . . 

Wankancr . . 

Palitana - 

Group II 

Cambay 

Janjira 

bliarampiir 

(9-giin States in groups 
of 3 and 4 — alternate 
representation,) 

Group I 

Baria 

Chhota Udepur 
Sant 


No. of 
Scats 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Lunawada 

Balasinor 

Bansda 

Sacliin 

jawbar 

Bbrol ^ 

Limbdi 

Wadbwan 

Hajkot 

Banta 


Group II 


Group III 


N(une of Stale 
Gulch 
Idar 

Nawanagar 

Bhavnagcir 

juiiagadh 


Rajpipla . . 
Pcilaiipur 


Dinangadhra 

Gondai 


Papula- No. of 
Uon Scats 
514,307 1 

262,360 1 

409,192 1 

500,274 1 

545,152 1 

I 

206,1141 . 
264,179 J 


470,293 
G, ovp 1 1 

SS,961\ . 
205,846 J 


Poibaiidar 
Moi\ i 


Radliaiipur 
Wankancr 
Palitana . . 


294,807 

Group III 

115,6731 1 
.. 113,023/ 

228,696 

G}oup IV 

1 70,5301 

44,259 V 1 
62,150 J 


Cambay .. 
Janjira . . 
Dharampur 


Group V 


176,939 

V 

87,7611 
110,366 V 
112,051 J 


310,178 

Group VI 

159,4291 
mr . , 144,640 I 


Baria .. •• 

Chhota Udeptsr .. 144.640 


Sant 

Lunawada 


Balasinor 
Bansda . 
Sachin 
Jawhar . 
Dhrol 
Limbdi . 
Wadhwan 
Rajkot . 
Danta 


^ 83,538 f 

95.162 J 

482,769 

Group VII 

52,5251 

48,807 

22,107 

57,280 

27,639 

40,088 

42,602 

75,540 

23,023 


389,611 12 


13 
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LIST V 

Deccan States and Kolhapur 


Upper House 


Lower House 


Name of State 
Kolhapur . . 


No. of 
Seats 
2 


Name of State Popitla- No. of 
hon Seats 

Kolhapur.. .. 957,137 1 


(9-gun States in a group of 
4 — alternate representa- 
tion). 

Sangli 

Sav/aiitwadi . . 

Mudhoi 

Bhor 

(Non-salute States in 
groups of 5 — alternate 
representation) . 



Group I 

Sangli .. .. 258,512 \ . 

Bhor .. 141, 546 j 


400,058 


Group 1 1 

Sawantwadi . . 230,589 \ . 
Mudhoi .. .. 62,860/ ^ 


293,449 


Gfoup I 

Jamkhandi . . 

Miraj (Senior) 

Mi raj (Junior) 
Kurundwad (Senior) 
Kurundwad (Junior) 


Gioiip III 




Jamkhandi 

114,2821 



Miraj (Senior) 

93,937 


^ 1 

Miraj (Junior) 

40,686 


Kurundwad (Senior) 

44,251 



Kurundwad (Junior) 

39,563 


332,739 


Group II 

Akalkot 

Phaltan 

Jath VI 

Aundh 

Ramdurg ^ 


Group iF 


Akalkot 


S)2,636 

Phaltan . . 

. . 

43,285 

Jath 

. . 

91,102 

Aundh 


76,507 

Ramdurg 

. . 

35,401 


5 


338,931 5 



LIST VI 

Punjab Siaics and Tehti-Gayhwal 


Patiala 
Bahawalpiir 
Kliairpur 
Kapiirthala 
Jind . . 

Nabha 

(ll-gun States and 9-gun 
State of Loharu in 
groups of 3 — alternate 
representation.) 


Mandi 
Bilaspui* 
, Suket 


Group I 


Group II 
Teliri-Garhwal 
Sirniiir 
Chamba 


Faridkot 

Malerkotla 

Loliaru 


Group III 


11 


Patiala 

Bahawalpur 

Khairpur 

Kapurthala 

Jind 

Nabha 

Teliri-Garh\'\ al 


1,625,520 

984,612 

227,183 

316,757 

324,676 

287,574 

349,573 


Mandi 
Bilaspur . . 
Suket 


Sirmur 

Cbamba 


Group I 

.. 207,465 J 

. . 100,994 y 1 

58,408 J 


Faridkot . , 
Malerkotla 
Loharu . . 


Group 


LIST VII 

Bengal and A ssam States 


Cooch Bchar 
(Alternate representation.) 
Tripura 
Manipur 




Cooch Behar 

Tripura . . 
Manipur . . 


LIST VIII 
Madras States 


_j *'^Gppef House 
of State 


(Group representation.) 
Pudukkottai 
Banganapaile 
Sandur 


No, of 
Seats 


Name of State 


Pudukkottai 
Banganapaile 
Sandur , . 


366,867 

■ II 

148,5681 
146,870 j 

^ 1 

295,438 


III 


164,3641 


83,072 

>- 1 

23,338 J 


270,774 

11 

, 590,886 

1 

. 382,450 

1 

. 445,606 

1 


3 

Bouse 


Popula- 

No, of 

tion 

Seats 

. 400,694' 

1 

39,218 

V 1 

, .13,583 

i 

453.495 










(e^) 13 Lf^czr ci‘}Z6l Ot^issa. Slagles 

(£>-£1111 Sia.tes in a, gx'oxip of 
4 — — a.l 1 :e i*xi a^lo x“epr e scTafa,- 

t-ion) - 

Ma.y^iirlxlxan j 

IE^a. 1 :na. 

KIa,la-laa.ncli 

Sonepxir 

(ISron~sala.xe Sta.i:es in grotlps 

of S a.ltexxia.i:e x-epi-esen- 

fa-xion ) 


G'TO vvp I 

Koonjixctr 
Dlxenlvana.! , . 

3Sra,y a, ^ axlx 

XsLlclxer 

ISTilgiri 


Gro^tp II 

Gmigpnx* 

Banxra, 

Sera,ilxela, 

Ba,acl 

Bona,i 





(f>) Gentrccl F^roxjz^zces 
(HSfoxx-sa-lxifo Sfa^fes itx a, 
groxip of 4 — -nlfemate 

xoprosenfa^fion , ) 

Ba.st:a,r , * . , ^ • 1 

K.a,igar]hi . * , . * - f 

ISTaxxciga-oxx • • . . ^ ^ 3 


{IsTon-salnto States in a 
^ronp of S—alterxiate 
jrepresentatioxx .) 

Jaslapxir 

Mlanlcer • . * • ^ 

Saxangarli 

Korea 



LIST X 


Lower House 


Non-SaMe States 


Upper House 

Name of State No. of 
Seats 

States in Western Kathi- 
awar and Eastern 
Kathiawar Agencies . . 1 


States in Sabar Kantha, 
Gujarat States and 
Deccan States Agencies 1 


Bihar and Orissa and Cen- 
tral Provinces States 
(Eastern States Agency) 1 


Central India States and 
Lawa (Rajputana) . . 1 


Simla Hill States and Kalsia, 
Pataudi and Dujana . . 1 

5 


Name of State Papula- No. of 
kon Seats 

States in Western 
Kathiawar Agen- 
cy .. .. 421,435 1 

States in Eastern 
Kathiawar and 
Old Banas Kan- 
tha Agencies . . 467,093 1 

States in Old Mahi 
Kantha, Gujarat 
States and Dec- 
can States Agen- 
cies .. .. 377,413 1 

Bihar and Orissa 
and Central Pro- 
xnnees States 
(Eastern States 
Agency) . . 822,200 2 

Central India States 
and Lava (Raj- 
putana) . . 283,525 1 

Simla Ilill States 
and Kalsia, Pa- 
taudi and Dujana 437,787 1 

7 
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annexure b 

Noie.-The left-h end figures a,e those of the population in thousands. 


Upper Lower 
House House 


Salute— 21 guns 


State 

Hyderabad 

Mysore 

Kasbinir 

Gwalior 

Baroda 


14,436 

6,557 

3,646 

8,523 

2,443 


0 

3 

3 

3 

3 


Travancorc 

Udaipur 

Indore 

Kolhapiir 

Bhopal 

Kalat 


Salute— 19 guns 
5,096 
1,567 
1,318 
957 
730 
342 


14 

7 

4 

4 

3 


5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Jaipur 

Jodhpur 

Paliala 

Kewa . . 

Cochin 

Bahawalpur 

Bikaner 

Kotah 

Cutcli 

Bharatpur 

Tonk . . 

Bundi ^ 

Karauli 


Sahife— 17 gu^^s 

2,632 2 

2,126 
1,626 
1,587 
1,205 
985 


936 

686 

514 

487 

317 

217 

141 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Salute — 

Alwar 
Rampur 
Orchha 
Idar . . 

Dholpur 
Dhar .. 
Dungarpur . . 
Khairpur 
Banswara 
Sirohi 
Datia . . 

Sikkim 

Kishengarli ^ . . 
De'was {Senior! 
Fartabgarh . . 
Jaisalmer 
Dew^as (Junior) 


15 guns 

750 

465 

315 

263 

255 

243 

228 

227 

225 

217 

159 

110 

86 

83 

77 

76 

70 


Upper Lower 
House House 


Salute— IS guns 


3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1/2 

1/2 


1 
1 

1/2 
1 

1/2 
1/3 
1/2 1/2 
1 1 

1/2 1/2 
1 1/2 
1 1/2 
1 — 

1/2 1/2 
1/2 1/3 

1/3 1/3 

1/2 1/2 
1/2 1/3 


State 

Cooch Behar . 
Junagadh 
Bhavnagar . 
Naw^anagar 
Benares 
Tripura 
Jiiid . . 
kapurthala 
Nabha 
Palaiipur 
Rajpipla 
Porbandar 
Jhalawar 
katlam 
Jaora . . 
Dhrangadhra 


Salute- 

klanipur 
Pudukkottai 
Tehri-Garhwal 
Pamna 
Mandi. . 

Gondal 
Fandkot 
Chhatarpur 
SirmxT 
Chamba 
Jhabiia 
Barwaiii 
Rajgarh 
Charkha-ri 
Bijawar 
Narsingarh 
IMorvi 
Janjira 
Alirajpur 
Bilaspur 
Cambay 
Ajaigarh 
Malerkotla 
Radhanpiir 
Suket 
Wankaner 
Saiiana 
Samthar 
Sitamau 
Baoni 


591 

1 

1 

545 

1 

1 

500 

1 

1 

409 

1 

1 

391 

1 

1 

382 

1/2 

1 

325 

1 

1 

317 

1 

1 

287 

1 

1 

264 

1/2 

1/2 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

116 

i/2 

1/2 

108 

1/3 

1/3 

107 

1/2 

1/2 

100 

1/2 

1/2 

89 

1/2 

1/2 


-11 guns 

446 1/2 1 

401 group 1/3 
350 1/3 1 

212 1/2 1/2 
207 1/3 1/3 

206 1/2 1/2 
164 i/3 1/3 

161 1/3 1/3 

149 1/3 1/2 

147 1/3 1/2 

146 1/3 1/3 

141 1/2 1/2 
132 1/3 1/3 

120 1/3 1/3 

116 1/5 1/5 

114 1/3 1/3 

113 1/2 1/2 
no 1/3 1/3 
102 1/2 1/2 
101 1/3 1/3 

88 1/3 1 ^^3 

86 1/2 ® 

83 1/3 

71 1/3 1/3 

58 1/3 1/3 

44 1/3 1/3 

35 i/3 1/3 

33 1/5 1/5 

28 1/3 1/3 

19 1/3 1/3 



upper Lower 
Home Hotise 

Salute — 9 gitns 


State 


Mayurbhanj . . 

890 

1/4 

I 

Patna 

567 

1/4 

1 

Kalahandi 

514 

1/4 

1 

Saiigli 

259 

1/4 

1/2 

Soiiepur 

238 

1/4 

1 

Sawantwadi . . 

231 

1/4 

1/2 

Baria . . 

159 

1/4 

1/4 

Chhota Udcoiir 

145 

1/4 

1/4 

Blior , . \ . 

142 

1/4 

1/2 

Bharainpur . . 

112 

1/3 

1/3 

Luiiawada 

95 

1/4 

1/4 

Sant . . 

84 

1/4 

1/4 

Rajkot 

76 

1/5 

1/9 

Nagod 

75 

1/5 

1/5 

Maihar 

69 

1/5 

1/5 

Mudhol 

63 

1/4 

1/2 

Palitana 

62 

1/3 

1/3 

Jawhar 

57 

1/4 

1/9 

Shahpura 

54 

1/3 

1/3 

Balasinor 

53 

1/4 

1/9 

Baiisda 

49 

1/4 

1/9 

Kliilcliipiir 

46 

1/3 

1/3 

Wadliwau 

43 

1/5 

1/9 

Limbdi 

40 

1/5 

1/9 

Banganapalle 

39 

group 

1/3 

Diirol 

28 

1/5 

1/9 

Loharu 

23 

1/3 

1/3 

Danta 

23 

1/5 

1/9 

Sachin 

22 

1/4 

1/9 

Baraundha . . 

16 

1/5 

1/5 


Upper Lower 
House House 


Non- salute 



Stale 

Bastar 

525 

1/4 

1 

Surgiija 

502 

l/i 

I 

Keonjhar 

461 

1/5 

1 

Gangpur 

357 

1/5 

1 

Dhenkanal , . 

284 

1/5 

3/8 

Raigarh 

278 

1/4 

3/7 

Jasbpnr 

194 

1/5 

3/7 

Nandgaon 

182 

1/4 

3/7 

Kliairagarh . . 

157 

1/5 

3/7 

Bamra 

151 

1/5 

3/8 

Seraikela 

144 

1/5 

3/8 

Nayagarh 

142 

1/5 

3/8 

Kanker 

136 

1/5 

3/7 

Band 

135 

i/5 

3/8 

Sarangarh 

129 

1/5 

3/7 

Jamkhandi . . 

114 

1/5 

1/5 

Miraj (Senior) 

94 

1/5 

1/5 

Akalkot 

93 

1/5 

1/5 

Jath 

91 

1/5 

1/5 

Korea 

91 

1/5 

3/7 

Idonai 

£0 

1/5 

3/8 

Aundh 

76 

1/5 

1/5 

Talcher 

70 

1/5 

3/8 

Niigiri 

69 

1/5 

3/S 

Knrnndwad 

44 

1/5 

1/5 

(Senior) . 

Phaltan 

43 

1/5 

1/5 

Miraj (Jnnioi) 

41 

1/5 

1/5 

Kurundwad 

40 

1/5 

1/5 

(Junior). 

Ramdnrg 

35 

1/5 

1/5 

Sandur 

14 

group 

1/3 
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iportaiice 

the 

bject. 


he plan of 
statutory 
eiimitation 
I legislative 
owers. 


ssmoi ¥ 

SPECiaL SUBJECTS 

(1) The Distribution of Legislative Powers 

228. In an earlier part of this Report we have discussed bi icily and 
in general terms our conception of a statutory distribution of 
legislative powers between tlie Centre amd the Provinces as an 5 
essential feature of Provincial Autonomy and as being itself the 
means of defining its ambit. But the precise method by which this 
general purpose is to be effected is a matter of such paramount 
importance to the working of the Constitution which we envisage 

as to demand more detailed examination. 10 

229. We have already explained^ that the general plan of the White 
Paper, which we endorse, is to enumerate in iwo lists the subjects in 
relation to which the Federation and the Provinces respectively will 
have an exclusive legislative jurisdiction ; and to cnumciate in a 
third list the subjects in relation to which the Imdcrai and each 15 
Provincial Legislature will possess concurrent iegiDative powers— 
the powers of a Provincial Legislature in relation to ihe subjects 

in this list extending, of course, only to the territory of the Province. 

The result of the statutory allocation of exclusive powers will be to 
change fundamentally the existing legislative relations betv»'een the 20 
Centre and the Provinces. At present the Central Legislature has 
the legal power to legislate on any subject, even though it be classified 
by rules under the Government of India Act as a Provincial subject, 
and a Provincial Legislature can similarly legislate for its own 
territory on any subject, even though it be classified as a Central 25 
subject ; for the Act of each Indian Legislature, Central or Pro- 
vincial, requires the assent of the Governor-General, and, that assent 
having been given, section 84 (3) of the Government of India Act 
provides that the validity of any Act of the Indian Legislature or 
any local Legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 30 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a Provincial subject 
or a Central subject as the case may be.” If our recommendations 
are adopted, an enactment regulating a matter included in the 
exclusively Provincial List will hereafter be valid only if it is passed 
by a Provincial Legislature, and an enactment regulating a matter 35 
included in the exclusively Federal List will be valid only if it is 
passed by the Federal Legislature : and to the extent to which either^"^ 
Legislature invades the province of the other, its enactment will be 
ultra vires and void. It follows that it will be for the Courts to 
determine whether or not in a given enactment the Legislature has 40 
transgressed the boundaries set for it by the exclusive List, federal 
or provincial, as the case may be. The questions which may arise 
5 Supra, para. 50. 



as to the validity of legislation in the concurrent field are more 
complicated, and we shall discuss them later ; but here, also, disputes 
as to the validity of legislation will in the last resort rest with the 
Courts. 

5 230. We do not disguise the fact that these proposals v/ili open the 

door to litigation of a kind which has hitherto been almost unknown |gtent vd 
in India ; nor have we forgotten that the Statutory Commission provincial 
expressed the hope that the provisions of the existing ilct which Autonomy 
we have mentioned above v/ould be preserved.^ As we shaU explain, 

10 our recommendations will have the effect of preserving, in the limited 
sphere of the concurrent field, the main feature of the existing 
system ; but we feel no doubt that the White Paper correctly insists 
upon a statutory allocation of exclusive jurisdictions to the Centre 
and the Provinces respectively as the only possible foundation for 
15 the Provincial Autonomy which we contemplate. We are fully 
sensible of the immense practical advantages of the present system, 
and of the uncertainties and litigation which have followed elsewhere 
from a statutory delimitation of competing jurisdictions ; but we 
are satisfied that a relationship between Centre and Provinces, in 
20 which each depends in the last resort for the scope of its legislative 
juiisdiction on the decision of the Central Executive as represented 
by the Governor-General, would form no tolerable basis for an 
enduring Constitution and would be inconsistent with the whole 
conception of autonomous Provinces. 

25 231. The Lists, as they appear in Appendix VI to the White Paper, 

are described as illustrative and do not purport to be either complete 
or final. Since their publication, however, they have been subjected 
to a careful sent liny by the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, whose criticisms have in their turn been examined 
30 by the framers of the original Lists ; and the results of this scrutiny 
and examination have been placed at our disposal. In the light of 
this further information we are satisfied (though the final fopn 
must be a matter for the draftsman) that the revised Lists which 
we append to this chapter represent a workable and appropriate 
35 allocation of legislative powers. 

232. We confine our attention for the moment to Lists I and IL 
which define respectively the exclusive jurisdiction of the Centre and of 
the that the attempt which these Lists repre- definin 

^,^^^t^llocate by enumeration with any approach to completeness elusive 
e functions of legislation, including taxation, to rival Legislatures is diction 
without precedent. In other Constitutions the method adopted bas 
usually been to specify exhaustively the subjects aEocated to ^one 
Legislature and to assign to the other the whole of the unspecified 
residue. But, as we have said elsewhere, the method adopted 
^45 in the White Paper has one definite constitutional advantage, 

1 Beport, Vol. II, para. 1§4. 
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apart from its virtues as a compromise betv/een two sharply 
opposing schools of thought in India. We are ourselves convinced 
that the laborious and careful enumeration of both sets of 
subjects has secured that in fact no material and unforeseen 
accretion of power, either to Centre or Provinces, would result 5 
from the elimination of one List or the other; and we are 
satisfied that the process has reduced the residue to proportions so 
negligible that the apprehensions which have been felt on one side 
or the other are ^dthout foundation. Recognising the strength 
of Indian feeling on this matter we are unwilling to disturb the 10 
compromise embodied in the Write Paper, the effect of which 
is to empower the Governor-General acting in his discretion to 
allocate to the Centre or Province as he may think fit the right to 
legislate on any matter which is not covered by the enumeration 
in the Lists. We are conscions of the objections to this proposal 15 
It is inconsistent with our desire to see a statutory delimitation of 
legislative jurisdictions ; and the power vested in the Governor- 
General necessarily empowers him not merely to allocate an iin- 
emimerated subject, but also, in so doing, to dettnnine conclusively 
that a given legisbdive project is not, in fact, covered by the 20 
enumeration as it stands, — a question which might w(tl be open to 
argument, though we assume that in practice the Governor-General 
would seek an advisory opinion from the Federal Court. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that an enumeration of the powers oi 
the Centre and the allocation of the unspecified residue to the 25 
Provinces would involve not only the reservation to the Federal 
Legislature of a generally defined overriding power, but also the 
consequence that the Provinces would acquire the right to 
assume to themselves any unspecified sources of taxation which 
might hereafter be devised ; and if this position were accepted 30 
it might well be necessary to deal separately and by a different method 
with the power to impose taxation. Wc recommend, however, as 
some mitigation of the uncertainty arising from the inevitable risks 
of overlapping between the entries in the Lists, that the Act should 
provide that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature shall, not- 35 
withstanding anjdhing in Lists II and III, extend to the matters 
enumerated in List I ; and that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legis- 
lature under List III shall, notwithstanding anything in List II, 
extend to the matters enumerated in List III. The effect of this will 
be that, in case of conflict between entries in Lri I and entries 
List^ 11, _ the former will prevail, and, in case of conflict bttwoA 
entries in List III and entries in List 11, the former will prevail so 
far as the Federal Legislature is concerned. """ ^ 

The Coa- ^ 233. We turn now to the problems presented by the Concurrent List. 

current List have already pplained our reasons for accepting the principle 45 
of a Concurrent List, but the precise definition of the powers to be 
conferred upon the Centre in relation to the matters contained in it 
presents a difficult problem. In the first place, it appears to us that^ 



while it is necessary for the Centre to possess in respect of the sub- 
jects included in the List a power of co-ordinating or unifying regula- 
tioUj the subjects themselves are essentially provincial in character 
and will be administered by the Provinces and mainly in accordance 
5 with provincial policy ; that is to say, they have a closer affinity 
to those included in List II than to the exclusively federal subjects. 
At the same time, it is axiomatic that, if the concurrent legislative 
power of the Centre is to be effective in such circumstances, the 
normal rule must be that, in case of conflict between a central and a 
10 provincial Act in the concurrent field, the former must prevail. 
But an unqualified provision to that effect would enable an active 
Centre to oust provincial jurisdiction entirely from the concurrent 
field, and would thus defeat one of the main purposes of the latter. 
We have already expressed our approval of the device adopted in 
15 the "V^Tiite Paper for the purpose of meeting this difficulty, under 
which the Governor-General, acting in his discretion, is made the 
arbiter between conflicting claims of Centre and Provinces. This 
in effect preserves, in the limited sphere of the concurrent field, the 
existing legislative relation between Centre and Provinces which 
20 excited the admiration of the Statutory Commission ; and we think 
that it would be a mistake to attempt to limit the powers of the 
Central Legislature in this field by any statutory definition of the 
purpose for which, or the conditions subject to which, they are to 
be used. 


25 234. There are obvious attractions to those who wisn to see the 

freedom and initiative of the Provinces as unfettered as possible in an 
attempt to ensure by provisions in the Constitution Act that the 
powers of the Centre in the concurrent field are to be capable of use 
only where an All-India necessity is established, and where the 
30 enactment in question can appropriately be, and in fact is, applied 
to every Province. We are clearly of opinion that such a restriction, 
apart from the prospect of litigation which it opens up, would tend 
to defeat the objects we have had in view in revising the List of con- 
current subjects. For similar reasons we should strongly deprecate 
35 any provision requiring the prior assent of the Provinces, or of a 
majority of them, as a condition precedent to the exercise by the 
Centre of its powers in this field, or the condition suggested in the 
' White Paper that the Cg^re is to be debarred from so using its 
powerskrfSspfeT^S^ subject as to impose financial 

40 on the Provinces. We recognise that, in practice, it will 

‘~,^^^;^possible for the Centre to utilise its powers in the concurrent 
without satisfying itself in advance that the Governments to 
whose territories a projected measure will apply are, in fact, satisfied 
with its provisions and are prepared, in cases where it will throw 
45 extra burdens upon provincial resources, to recommend to their own 
Legislatures the provision of the necessary supply ; but we consider 
that the practical relationships which are to develop betw’-een Centre 
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and Provinces in this limited field must be left to work themselves 
out by constitutional usage and the influence of public opinion, and 
that no useful purpose would be served by attempting to prescribe 
them by means of rigid legal sanctions and prohibitions. Never- 
theless, we regard it as essential to satisfactory relations between 5 
Centre' and Provinces in this field that the Federal Government, 
before initiating legislation of the kind which we are discussing, 
should asceitain provincial opinion by colling into conference with 
themselves representatives of the Govciiimencs concerned. 

At the same time we recommend that, although no statutory 10 
limitation should be imposed upon the exercise by the Centre 
of its legislative powers in the concurrent field, the Governor- 
General should be given guidance in his Instrument of Instructions 
as to the manner in which he is to exercise the discretion which the 
White Paper proposes to vest in him in relation to matters arising 15 
in the concurrent field. 

235 We observe with interest a proposal in the White Paper that, 
in order to minimize uncertainties of law and opportunities for litiga- 
tion, provision should be made for limiting the period within which 
the validity of an Act may be called in question on the ground that 20 
it was not within the competence of fclie Legislaluic which enacted 
it.^ V/e know of no precedent for a provision of this kind, though 
there are enactments in this country which make certain forms of 
subordinate or delegated legislation unchallengeable in the Courts 
after a specified period. We are not disposed to reject it on that 25 
account ; but, if it is adopted, we think that the period of limitation 
should be adequate and not less than five years. 

236. Our observations have been hitherto directed solely to the 
legislative relations between the Federation and the Provinces. 

The relations between the Federation and the States in this sphere will 30 
not, and cannot, be the same. The effect of ihc proposals in the 
White Paper is that, while every Act of the Federal Legislature 
regulating any subject which has been accepted by a State as a 
federal subject will apply proprio vi(fore in that State as they will 
apply in a Province, a duty identical with that imposed upon 35 
Provincial Governments being imposed upon the Ruler to secure 
that due effect Ls given in his territories to its provisions, yet this 
jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature in the States will not be 
exclusive. It will be competent for the States to exercise their 
existing powers of legislation in relation to such a subject, \mth. the 40 
proviso that, in case of conflict between a State law and a 
law on a subject accepted by the State as federal, the latter 
prevail We understand that the States, v/ho are free agents in this 
respect, are likely in the first instance to take their stand upon the 
Federal List proper and to accept the jurisdiction of the Fedora! 45 


WVliite Pap?r, Proposal 118 . 
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Legislature in nothing which is outside the boundaries of that List ; 
but we hope that in course of time they may be willing to extend 
their accessions at least to certain of the items> such as bankruptcy 
and insolvency, in the Concurrent List* 

5 237. We desire to draw attention to certain points in connection 

with the revised Lists of Subjects. We may observe in the first place 
that certain of the entries in List I as it appears in the White Paper 
** arc so framed as to provide for variation of treatment in relation to 
the States. The revised List is, however, framed in terms which 
10 ore appropriate to India as a whole, and makes no attempt to nicci 
the case of States which might not be prepared to accept the wLole 
subject without variation. This we are satisfied is the more con- 
venient course, the natural medium for recording any variation from 
the general content of a federal subject, whether in respect of the 
15 acceding States in general or of an individual State, being each 
Ruler's Instrument of Accession. Another general principle which 
has been observed in revising the Lists, and which has involved a 
number of minor modifications, is the desirability of defining every 
entry in terms appropriate to a legislative power and of omitting all 
20 entries which are in essence descriptive of executive power. Such 
expressions as “control" and “regulation" have therefore bc.en 
avoided ; and we assume that the draftsman of the Constitution Bill 
will find it necessary to define in some appropriate manner, 
elsewhere in the Bill, the scope of the executive or administrative 
25 authority of the Federal and of the Provincial Governments 
respectively. In any case we recommend, in consonance with what 
we have said in earlier paragraphs, that the Act should contain an 
express provision declaring the administration of subjects in List I 
to be (subject to the right of the Federal Legislature to devolve 
30 any administrative powers for the purpose upon the Provincial 
Governments) a federal, and the administration of subjects in 
Lists 11 and III a provincial,.. function. 

238. The revised Lists also contain a number of changes of 
substance. Apart from a considerable revision of the language of the 
35 first five entries of List I, as they appear in the White Paper, 
which collectively define the ambit of the reserved subject of Defence, 
the first entry, “ the common defence of India in time of an 
* emergency dedaredby;AtLa-Govcrnor-^^ has been omitted 
entirely, this item was, we understand, to give 

40 the ' “i^al Legislature (and, in consequence, the Governor-General 
purposes of his personal legislative power) extensive 
on the lines of the English Defence of the Realm Act. 
We fully agree that it is essential that such a power should be 
vested in the Federal authorities, but we are of opinion that 
45 it should not be left to be deduced from a schedule of legislative 
powers, but should be the subject of an express provision in 
the body of the Act. We are informed that it was only by a 
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majority of one that five Judges of the High ^urt of Australia 
decided that the power to legislate for “ defence ” in the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act justified legislation on the lines of the 
Defence of the Realm Act ; and the provision which we recommend 
in order to place this vital matter beyond doubt should make it 5 
clear that the emergency power in question is not limited to 
“ defence ’’ in the sense of repelling external aggression, but that it 
covers internal disturbance also, and that, where an emergency 
has been declared by the Governor-General, the Federal Legislature 
may make on any subject laws which will override any laws which 10 
conflict with them, the Govcmor-General’s personal legislative 
power being of course co-extensive in this respect with the power 
of die Federal Legislature. As an additional safeguard we would 
require that every proposal for legislation in the exercise of this 
poWr should be subject to the previous consent of the Govemor- 15 
General. We recognise that the inclusion of internal disturbance 
(which should be defined in terms which will ensure that for this 
purpose it must he comparable in gravity to the repelling of external 
aggression) among the circumstances which, in an emergency, will 
enable the Governor-General to confer upon himself, or upon thr 20 
Federal Legislature, as the case may be, the power to iiwade the 
exclusively provincial sphere and to override provincial legislation 
within that sphere, may be criticui d as a derogation from the general 
plan of Provincial Autonomy which we advocate ; but in the absence 
of such a powder we could not regard the GovcTiior-Cencral as 25 
adequately armed to discharge the ultimate responsibility which 
rests upon him for the peace and tranquillity of the wiiole of India. 

239. We think it right to take this oppoi trinity of drawing 
attention to the control of Railway Police as settled by the distribu- 
tion of subjects. Railway Police in India is at present classified as a 30 
provincial subject, but the Central Government retains, under the 
existing Devolution Rules, the power to determine conditions as 
regards limits of jurisdiction and contributions by the Railways to 
the cost of maintenance. Wc are informed that for many years past 
the question of the allocation of the cost of the Railway Police 35 
between the Provincial Governments on the one hand and the Rail- 
ways on the other has been a subject of controversy, and we have 
considered the best means of avoiding, or at all events mitigating, 
such controversies under the new Constitution. One course, 
which has the obvious attractions of theoretical simplicity, would 40 
be to make the policing of the Railways, along with ‘he 
general control of Railways, an exclusively federal subject, thc txby 
making the Federal Government solely responsible for the conlrBS.,^ 
of the administration, and for the financing of the whole of the 
Railway Police. Wc are satisfied, however, that such an 45 
arrangement, which would reverse a practice of many years standing, 
would gravely prejudice the efficiency, not merely of the Railway 
Police, but of the Provincial Police as well. It fe essential that the 





regular Police Force of a Province should act in close co-operation 
with the separately organised Railway Police and that both should be 
subordinate to the same Inspector-General. This result could not be 
secured if the control of the two bodies were in separate hands. 
5 We feel no doubt, therefore, that the right solution is to classify 
Railway Police as an exclusively Provincial subject, that the Railway 
Police Force of each Province should be financed in the main from 
Provincial revenues, but that there should be as at present a 
contribution from the Ferleral Government to the Provinces, which 
10 would, in fact, consist of the appropriate contribution from the 
Railways, and the amount of which would necessarily have to be 
determined by the Federal Government. But, although the 
administration cf the Railway Police Force itself would thus remain 
an exclusive responsibility of the Provinces, it is clear that in- 
15 efficiency or inadequacy of strength in the Railway Police would 
at once affect the administration of the Federal subject of Railways, 
and W'e are satisfied that the recommendations which we have made 
elsewhere^ w^ould secure to the Federal Government adequate 
means of ensuring that the efiective administration of the Federal 
20 subject of Railways did not suffer through inadequacy or 
inefficiency on the part of the Railway Police. The Federal Govern- 
ment would be entitled, if it felt called upon to do so, to direct any 
or all of the Provincial Governments so to order its Railway Police 
as to bring them up to the requisite standard of efficiency, and there 
25 would be an ultimate right residing in the Governor-General, at his 
discretion, in case directions from his Government to any or all of the 
Provincial Governments on the subject of the administration, the 
efficiency, or the strength, of the Railway Police were not complied 
with, to give the necessary orders to the Governor, which the latter, 
80 in virtue of his special responsibility to secure the execution of orders 
lawfully issued by the Governor-General, would be in a position to 
get executed both administratively and so far as supply was con- 
cerned. The position is different in the States, where for the most 
part jurisdiction over railway lands has been ceded to the Crown and 
35 is exercised either thiough Police specially appointed for that 
purpose or through the agency of Provincial Railway Police. In 
cases wffiere railway jurisdiction has been retained and is exercised 
by the State, the proposals in the White Paper^ defining the ad- 
ministrative relations between the Federal Government and the 
40 States with an appropriate corre- 

to secure the same result as that to be secured 
• our proposal in the Provinces. 

.^^^'^240. It is proposed in the White Paper that such subjects as 
Health Insurance and Invalid and Old Age Pensions should be 
45 subjects of Provincial Legislation. We see serious objection to this, 
and consider that they should be included in the Concurrent List. 

1 Supm, paras. 219-221. 

2 WMte Paper, Proposal, 129. 
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While it is necessary that the more industrialized Provinces should 
be able to legislate on these subjects in the interests of the urban 
workers and should not have to wait for the concurrence of those 
which are predominantly rural, it is undesirable to exclude the 
possibility of All-India legislation which may well become necessary 5 
ill order that there should be uniformity of treatment of the ivorkers 
as between Province and Province and that industry in one Province 
should not be burdened with obligations not imposed in another. 

Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memorandum submitted by him, argued 
that social insurance should also be included in tiie list of Federal 10 
subjects, but here, again, we consider it would be better that it 
should be in the Concurrent List. 

241. It would extend this chapter to an unreasonable length if we 
were to set out in detail all the changes which a revision of the three 
Lists has involved. We are the less walling to do so, because we 
recognise that the revised Lists themselves will require further 15 
expert scrutiny before they are finally submitted to Parliament as 
part of the legislative pioposals of His Majesty's Go\X‘inment. 

We think, however, that if the revised Lists are compared with the 
Lists in the Wliitc Paper, such changes as have been made, in 
addition to those already mentioned will, for the most pari, be 20 
found to speak for themselves, 

242. We assume that theie will be a provision in the Constitution 
Act continuing in force (until amended hereafter) the whole body of 
existing Indian law. But it will clearly be necessary before tlie 
Act comes into force to redistribute all poweis confened by that 25 
law so as to make them confoim to tlic distribution of powcis 
effected by the Constitution Act, 


THE REVISED LISTS 

(The unbracketed figures represent the entries in the Lists set out 
in the White Paper; the figures in brackets represent the order in 30 
which the revised entries should be shown.) 


Item 

1 

2 (1) 


( 2 ) 


List I (Federal) 

Omitted for reasons given above. 

His Majesty's na%'al, military and air forces in India imd 35 
any other armed force raised in India (other than 
military and armed police maintained by Provincial*. 
Govermnents and armed loices maintained by tho^^- 
Rulers of Indian Slates), including the employment of 
those forces for the protection of the Provinces against 40 
internal disturbance and for the execution and main- 
tenance of thelaws of the Federation and the Provinces. 

His Majesty’s naval, military and air force works. 


3 





Item 

4 (3) Local self-government in cantonment areas and the 

regulation therein of house accommodation. 

5 Omitted — has been combined with item 2. 

5 6 (46) The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh Muslim 

University. 

7 (47) Ecclesiastic^ affairs, including European cemeteries. 

8 (4) External affairs, including international agreements, but 

with regard to future agreements relating to subjects 
10 within the exclusive jurisdiction of a unit, only so far 

as they have been made Vvuth the previous concurrence 
of that unit, 

9 (5) Emigration from and immigration into India and inter- 

provincial migration, including in relation thereto 
15 regulation of foreigners in India, 

10 (6) Pilgrimages beyond India. 

Ha (7) Extradition. 

11b (8) Fugitive offenders. 

12 (9) (i) Construction of railways other than minor railways. 

20 (ii) Regulation of federal railways and regulation of 

other railways in respect of — 

(d) maximum and minimum rates and fares ; 

{h) terminals ; 

(c) safety ; 

25 {i) routeing and interchangeability of traOic ; 

(^) responsibility as carriers. 

(Definitions (to be inserted in the Act) : Railways 
includes tramways. '' Light and feeder railway 
means a railway not in physical connection with or 
30 of the same gauge as an adjacent railway extending 

beyond a single unit. Minor railways '' means 
light and feeder railways wholly within a unit. 
'' Federal railways includes all railways other than 
minor railways and railways owned by a State and 
35 managed by or on behalf of the Ruler of that State.) 

13 (10) Air navigation and aircraft, including the regulation of 

aerodromes. 

14 l \ passing through two or more units, 

including shipping and navigation thereon as regards 
40 mechanically propelled vessels, but not including 

water supplies, irrigation, canals, drainage, embank- 
ments, water storage or water power. 

15 (12) Maritime shipping and navigation, including carriage of 

goods by sea. 

45 16 (13) Regulation of fisheries beyond territorial waters. 

17 Omitted— has been combined v/ith item 14. 
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Item 

18 (14) Lighthouses (including their approa-dses), beacons, light- 

ships and buoys. 

19 (15) Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

20 (16) Declaration and delimitation of major ports and con- 5 

stitution and powers of Port Authorities in such posts, 

21 (17) Postal, telegraphic, telephone, wireloss (including broad- 

casting) and other like services and control of wireless. 

22 (18) Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

23 (19) Public debt of tire Federation. 10 

24 (20) Post Office Savings Bank. 

25 (21) [Incorporation and regulation of] Corporation.s for the 

purposes of the subjects iu this list ; Cor]>or:\lious 
having objects not coiifmid to one unit ; Banking, 
Insurance, Financial and I'rading Corporalimis not 15 
being Co-operative Societie.s. 

26 (22) Development of indnslries in cases via re such develop- 

ment is declared by or nnder federal law to be 
expedient in the public interest. 

27 (23) Cultivation and manufacture of opium ; sale of opium 20 

for export. 

28a (24) Possession, storage and transpoi I of petroleum. 

28b (25) Explosives. 

29 (26) Arms and ammunition. 

30 (27) Copyright, inventions, de.siga.s, trade marks and mer- 25 

chandisc marks. 

31 Transferred to List III. 

32 (29) Cheques, bilis of exchange, promissory iiotts mid <4her 

like instruments. 

33 Omitted — see “ Regulation of mechanically propr lied 20 

vehicles ” in List III. 

34 (32) Import and export of commoditie.s acros.s tlu: eiustoms 

frontiers as dofmed by the' Federal Li'gislature ; 
duties of customs. 

35 (48) Salt. 35 

36 (49) Duties of excise on the manufacture and pn duction of 

tobacco and other articles except — 

(i) potable alcoholic liquons ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other dnigs or 40 
narcotics ; 

(iii) opium, Indian hemp, and other drags and 

narcotics. 



Item 



37 

(50) 


38 

(33) 

5 

39 

(34) 


^0 

(36) 


41a 

(37) 


41b 

(38) 

10 

42 

(39) 


.43 

(40) 

15 

44 

(41) 


45 

(42) 


46 

(43) 

20 




47 

(44) 


48 


25 

49 

(51) 


SC- 

-(52) 

30 

SI 

(53) 


52 

(54) 
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40 


54 


55 ( 55 ) 


Taxes on the capital and the income (other than the 
agricultural capital and income) of companies. 

Geological Survey of India. 

Botanical Survey of India. 

Meteorology. 

Census. 

Statistics for the purposes of subjects in this List. 

Federal Agencies and Institutes for Research and for 
professional and technical training or promotion of 
special studies. 

The Imperial Library, Indian Museum, Imperial War 
Museum, Victoria Memorial and any similar institution 
controlled and financed by the Federal Government. 

Pensions payable by the Federal Government or out of 
federal revenues. 

Federal Services and Federal Public Service Commission. 

Lands and buildings in possession cl the Federal Govern- 
ment so far as they are not affected by Provincial 
legislation or arc exempted by Federal legislation 
from the operation of Provincial legislation. 

Offences against laws on subjects in this List. 

Omitted as unlikely to be required by the terms of 
the Act, 


Taxes on other incomes (other than agricultural inconu), 
but vSubject to the power of the Provinces to impose 
surcharges. 

Duties in respect of succession to property other than 
land. 

Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital other 
than land. 

Terminal taxes on railway, tramway or air-borne goods 
and pabsengers and taxes on railway or tramway 
*miS^Imights- 

Fixetion of rates of stamp duty in respect of bills of 
exchange, bills of lading, cheques, letters of credit, 
promibsory notes, policies of insurance, proxies and 
receipts. 

Omitted as covered by the substantive provisions 
proposed vith regard to legislation on residual 
subjects. 

Naturalisation. 
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Item 

56 (56) 

57 (3i) 

58 (57) 

59 (58) 

60 (59) 

61 (35) 

62 

63 (60) 


64 

New items 
[a) (28) 

[h] (61) 


(c) (45) 


Item 

1 ( 1 ) 


2 ( 2 ) 

3 (3) 

4 (16) 

5 (5) 

6 (6) 


7 ( 7 ) 

8 (9) 


9 ( 8 ) 

10 


Conduct of elections to the Federal Legislature, including 
election offences and disputed eleclioiis. 

Standards of weight. 

Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 5 

Survey of India. 

Archeology, including ancient and historical monuments. 

Zoological Sunxy. 

Re-drafted and transferred to List III. 

Jurisdiction, povrers and authority of all Couits, e>:ccpt jo 
the Federal Conri and the Supreme Court, with 
respect to the subjects in tins List. 

Omitted. 

Insurance other than Slate insuranco. 15 

The extension ol the penvens and jnrisdic lion of offirers 
and men of the Pio’\'incial Police Forces to aie;ts 
outside the Piovince. 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and dutie-^ in conncdioii 
with the subjects in this List, but not including fees 20 
to be paid in Courts. 

List II (Provikci.'U.). 

Local self-government, including mailers relating to the 
couslitiition and powets of municipal corporations, 25 
improvement trusts, disliict boards, raining settle- 
ments and other local authorities in the Province 
established for the purpose of local self-government 
and village administration. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, charities and cluiritable 30 
institutions in and for the Pi'ovince. 

Public health and sanitation. 

Pilgrimages other than pilgrimages beyond India. 

Education. 

Public works, lands and buildLigs vested in or in the 35 
possession of the Crown for the purposes of the 
Province. 

Compulsory acquisition of land. 

Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, cairscways, 
and other means of communication not specified 40 
in List I. 

Minor railways. 

Included in item 9. 



Item 


11 

(11) 

12 

■5 

(22) 



13 

(23) 

10 


14 

(24) 


15 

(25) 


16 

(26) 


17 

(27) 

15 

18 

(28) 


19 

20 

(29) 

20 


21 

(30) 


22 

(13) 

25 

23 

(34) 


24 

(35) 


Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and 
embankments, water storage and water power. 

Land revenue, including — 

{a) assessment and collection of revenue ; 

{b) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue 
purposes and records of riglits ; 

(c) alienation of land revenue. 

Land tenures, including transfer and devolution of 
agricultural land ; casements. 

Relations of landlords and tenants and collection of rents. 

Courts of Wards and encumbered estates. 

Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

Colonization. 

Pensions payable by the Provincial Government or out of 
Provincial revenues. 

Included in item 13. 

Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 
and demonstration farms, introduction of improved 
methods, agricultural education, protection against 
destructive pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

Veterinary department, veterinary training, improve- 
ment of stock and prevention of animal diseases. 

Fisheries, 

Co-operative societies. 

[Incorporation and regulation of] Corporations other than 
those mentioned in List I. 


24a (36) Trading, literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations not being corporations. 

SO 25 (17) Forests. 

26 (18) Production, manufacture, possession, transport, purchase 
and sale of liquors, opium and other drugs and 
narcotics not covered by item 19 of List III. 


27 ( on the manufacture and production of- 

25 potable alcoholic liquors ; 




(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other drugs 
and narcotics ; 

(iii) opium, narcotics, hemp, and other drugs. 


40 28 (39) Administi*ation of justice, including the constitution and 
organisation of all Courts and fees to be paid therein, 
except the Federal Court and the Supreme Court. 
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Item 

29 (40) Procedure in Rent and Revenue Courts. 

30 (41) Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Conris, except 

the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect 
to subjects in this List. 5 

31 Transferred to List III. 

32 (42) Fixing of rates of stamp duty in respect of instruments 

other than those mentioned in item 53 of List I. 

33 Transferred to List III. 

34 (37) Registration of births and deaths. It) 

35 (38) Religious and charitable endowments. 

36 (43) Mines and tlie development of mineral resources in the 

Province. 

37 (44) Control of the production, supply and distribution of 

commodities. 15 

38 (45) Development of industries, except in so far as they are 

covered by item No. 26 in List I. 

39 Transferred to List III. 

40 Transferred to List III. 

41 Transferred to List III. 20 

42 (46) Gas. 

43 (47) Smoke nuisances. 

44 (48) Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

45 (49) Weights and measures except standards of weight. 

46 (50) Trade and commerce within the Province. 25 

47 Transferred to List III. 

48 (12) Ports except in so far as they are covered by item 20 

of List 1. 

49 (10) Inland waterways being wholly within a Province, 

including shipping and navigation thereon. 80 

50 (52) Police (including railway and village police). 

51 (58) Betting and gambling except State lotteries. 

53 (55) Protection of wild birds and wild animals. 

54 (20) Vehicles other than mechanically propelled vehicles. 

55 (21) Dramatic performances and cinemas except sanction Sf -85 

cinematograph films for exhibition. 

56 (56) Coroners. 

57 (57) Criminal tribes. 

58 Transferred to List III, 



104 



Item 




59 

(58) 

Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions and other 




institutions of a like nature. 


60 

(59) 

Prisoners. 

5 

61 

(60) 

Pounds and the prevention of cattle trespass. 


62 

(61) 

Treasure trove. 


63 

(62) 

Libraries, museums and other similar institutions, con- 



trolled and financed by the Provincial Government. 

10 

64 

(63) 

Conduct of elections to the Provincial Legislature, 

65 

including election offences and disputed elections. 
Public Services in the Province and the Provincial Public 


(64) 



Service Commission. 


66 

(65) 

Surcharges within such limits as may be prescribed by 




Order in Council on federal rates of income tax and 

15 



supertax, to be assessed on the incomes of persons (not 
companies) resident in the Province. 


67 

(66) 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses, or duties in connection 




with the subjects in this List and of taxation in any 
of the forms specified in the annexure hereto. 

20 

68a (31) 

Relief of the poor. 


68c 

(32) 

Unemplo}nnent. 


70 

(51) 

Money-lenders. 


71 

(4) 

Burials and burial grounds other than European 




cemeteries. 

25 

72 

(67) 

Offences against laws on subjects in this List. 


73 


Omitted. 


74 


Omitted. 


75 

(68) 

Statistics for the purpose of the subjects in this List. 


76 

(70) 

Generally any matter of a merely local or private nature 

SO 



in the Province, 


77 


Omitted. 


New items 



{a) 

(14) 

Innkeepers. 

35 


fairs. 


(69) 

Public debt of the Province. 



Annexure 


Item 




lto5 

Omitted — already covered by the entries in List II — see 




item 67. 

40 

6 

(1) 

Capitation taxes. 


7 

(2) 

Duties in respect of succession to land. 
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Item 

8 (3) Taxes on lands and buildings, animals, boats, hearths, 

and windows ; sumptuary taxes and taxes on 
luxuries. 

9 (4) Taxes on trades, professions, callings and emplojmients, 5 

10 (5) Taxes on consumption; cesses on the entry of goods 

into a local area ; taxes on sale of commodities and 
on turn-over ; taxes on advertisements. 

11 (6) Taxes on agricultural incomes. 

12 Omitted — see item 32 of List II, 10 

13 (7) Taxes on entertainments, amusements, betting and 

gambling. 

List III (Coxcukrent) 

1 (1) Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 

the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect 15 
to the subjects in this List. 

2 (2) Civil Procedure, including the law of Limitation and 

all matters now covered by the Code of Civil Procedure. 

3 (3) Evidence and oaths. 

4 (4) Marriage and divorce. 20 

5 (5) Age of majority and custody and guardianship of 

infants. 

6 (6) Adoption. 

7 (7) Registration of deeds and documents. 

8a (8) The law relating to : — 25 

[а] Wills, intestacy and succession save as regards 

agricultural land. 

(б) Transfer of property (other than agricultural land), 

(c) Trusts and trustees, 

{d) Contracts, including partnership. 30 

(^) Powers of Attorney. 

(/) Carriers. 

(g) Arbitration, ^ * ,, 

8b (9) Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

9 (13) Crimes other than offences against laws on subjects in 35 
List I or List II. 

10 (14) Criminal Procedure, including aff matters now covered 

by the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. 



Item 

11 (17) Newspapers, books and printing presses. 

12 (18) Lunacy and lunatic asylums. 

13 (19) Regulation of the working of mines, but not including 

5 mineral development 

14 (20) Factories. 

15 (21) Employers' liability and workmen's compensation. 

16 (22) Trade Unions. 

17 (23) Welfare of labour, including, in connection therewith, 

10 provident funds. 

18 (24) Industrial and labour disputes. 

19 (27) Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20 (32) The recovery in a Province of public demands (including 

arrears of land revenue and sums recoverable as 
IS such) arising outside that Province. 

21 (31) Legal, medical and other professions. 

22 Transferred to List I. 

23 Omitted. 

New items 

20 (^) (28) The prevention of the extension from one Province to 

another of infectious and contagious diseases or pests 
affecting men, animals or plants. 

(5) (12) Administrators-General and official trustees. 

(c) (26) Electricity. 

25 (d) (25) Boilers. 

(e) (16) European vagrancy. 

(/) (29) The sanctioning of cinematograph films for exhibition. 

(g) (15) Inter-provincial removal of prisoners with the consent 

of the Province. 

30 (30) Mechanically propelled vehicles. 

(i) (33) The recognition of laws, public Acts, records and judicial 

proceedings. 

U) (^0) Law of non-judicial stamps, but not including the 
^xaiiog^f rates of duty. 

gg wrongs not relating to subjects in List I or 

- List IL 

(34) Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 
with the subjects in this List, but not including fees 
to be paid in Courts. 

40 (m) (35) Statistics for the purposes of the subjects in this List. 

[n) (18«) Pi'evention of cruelty to animals. 

(o) (24«) Health insurance and invalid and old-age pensions. 
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(2) Federal Finance 

old 243. Tills subject falls naturally into two parts : first, the allocation 
of Qf sources of revenue between the Federation and the Units ; 
and second, the additional expenditure involved by the proposcci 
constitutional changes. We have had the advantage of a com- 
prehensive and objective review of the facts and figures relating to 
both parts of the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailey, which has been 
printed among the Records of the Committee. We reproduce here 
from this document the figures of estimated revenue and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments for 1933-34, in order 
that it may be possible to view in proper perspective the various 
questions dealt with below. 


Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of Central and Provincial 
Governments in 1933-34 


Central Revenue 


Central Expenditure 



Rs. 



R.S, = 

- 1 


Crores. millions. 

Crores. millions. 

Customs (net) . . . • 

50*27 

37*70 

Post and Telegraphs (net) 

0*61 

0*46 

Income taxes (net) . . 

17*21 

12-91 

Debt: 



Salt (net) 

7*60 

5-70 

Interest (net) 

8*97 

6*73 

Other taxes (net) , . 

0*60 

0-45 

Reduction of Debt . . 

6*89 

5*17 




Civil Administration (net) 

8*76 

6*57 

Net tax revenue 

75-68 

56*76 

Pensions (net) 

3*02 

2*26 

Opium (net) . . 

0*63 

0*47 

Civil Works (net) 

1*72 

1*29 

Railways (net) 

Nil 

Nil 

Defence Services (net) 

46*29 

34*65 

Currency and Mint (net) 

Ml 

0*83 

Subvention to N.W.F.P. 

1*00 

0*75 

Payments from States 

0*74 

0*56 

Miscellaneous (net) 

0*74 

0*55 

Total .. 

78*16 

58*62 

Total . . 

77*91 

58*43 

JPyovincial Revenues 


Provincial Expenditure 


Land Revenue 

35*29 

26*47 

Land Revenue and Gen- 



Excise 

14*85 

1M4 

eral Administration 

14*86 

1M4 

Stamps 

12*40 

9*30 

Police 

12*38 

9*28 

Registration . . 

1-14 

0-85 

Jails and Justice 

7-66 

5*75 

Scheduled Taxes 

0*43 

0-32 

Debt 

4-21 

3*16 




Pensions 

5*08 

3*81 

Total tax revenue 

64*11 

48*08 

Education 

11*80 

8*85 

Forests (net) . , 

0*69 

0*52 

Medical and Public 



Irrigation (net) 

0*49 

0-37 

Health 

5*23 

3*92 

Miscellaneous . . 

11-32 

8-49 

Agriculture and Indus- 



N.W.F.P, subvention. . 

1-00 

0*75 

tries . . 

2*89 

2*17 




Civil Works 

8*33 

6*25 

Total .. 

77*61 

58*21 

Miscellaneous . . 

7*34 

5*51 




Total . . 

79-78 

59*84 


Allocation of Sources of Revenue between the Federation and the 

^ Federal Units 

the 

illocatioE 244. In any Federation the problem of the allocation of resources is 
>1 resources necessarily one of difficulty, since two different authorities (the 
3. problem Government of the Federation and the Government of the Unif), 
S^dera- independent powers, are raising money from the same 

lions. taxpayers. The constitutional problem is simplified if it is 

possible to aEoeate separate fields of taxation to the two authorities, 


5 


10 


15 

20 



but the revenues derived from such a division, even where it is 
practicable, may not fit the economic and financial requirements of 
each party ; neither do these requirements necessarily continue to 
bear a constant relation to each other, and yet it is difficult to devise 
5 a variable allocation of resources. So far as we are aware, no entirely 
satisfactory solution of this problem has yet been found in any 
federal system. 

245. So far as British India is concerned the problem is not a new 
one. Though the separation of the resources of the Government of 
10 India and the Provincial Governments under the existing Constitution 
is in legal form merely an act of statutory devolution, which can be 
varied by the Government of India and Parliament at any time, 
nevertheless from the practical financial point of view there is 
already in existence in British India a federal system of finance. 
15 This system is fully described in the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission. Determined to avoid the inconveniences which had already 
been experienced from a system of “ doles ” from the Centre to the 
Provinces or from a system of heads of revenue shared between the 
two parties, the authors of the present Constitution adopted an 
20 almost completely rigid separation of the sources of revenue assigned 
respectively to the Centre and to the Provinces. From the point 
of view of expenditure, the essentials of the position are (and no 
change in this respect is to be expected) that the Provinces have an 
almost inexhaustible field for the development of social services, 
25 while the demands upon the Centre, except in time of war or acute 
frontier trouble, are more constant in character. The Provinces 
have rarely had means adequate for a full development of their 
social needs, while the Centre, with taxation at a normal level, has 
no greater margin than is requisite in view of the vital necessity for 
30 maintaining unimpaired both the efficiency of the defence services 
and the credit of the Government of India, which rests fundamentally 
upon the credit of India as a whole, Centre and Provinces together. 
But the resources of the Centre comprise those v/hich should prove 
most capable of expansion in a period of normal progres=^. 

35 246. Both Centre and Provinces have, however, been severely 

affected by the world economic depression ; and the financial position 
of both has been severely strained. Rates of taxation have had to be 
increased in all dirgg^ieBSrand every department of government 
has had ;'^;l'suSnmTo retrenchment ; but the way in which the strain 
40 has beep borne is a tribute to the essential soundness of the present 
system. Past experience of the existing system leads to 
on which there is general agreement : [a) that there 
are a few Provinces where the available sources of revenue are 
never likely to be sufficient to meet any reasonable standard of 
45 expenditure ; and (6) that the existing division of heads of revenue 
between Centre and Provinces leaves the Centre with an undue share 
of those heads which respond most readily to an improvement in 


Tbe 

existing 
system in 
British 
India. 


Its results. 
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economic conditions. This has led to a very strong claim by the 
Provinces for a substantial share in the taxes on income. This 
claim, as might be expected, has been pressed most vigorously 
by the more industrialised Provinces like Bombay and Bengal 

Effect of 247. The pro%dncial claim to income tax has been given added 
entry of the jixipeliis by the attitude of the Stales in the matter of direct taxation. 
Federation* The entry of the States into the Federation removes, indeed, one very 
serious problem. The incidence of the sea customs duties is upon the 
consumers in the Indian States and the consumers in British India 
alike ; but the Sta t es have no say under the present system in the fixing 
of the tariff. With the continued rise for mai ly years past in the level 
of the import duties, the States have pressed more and more for the 
allocation to them of a share in the proceeds of these dutic s. There is 
of course another side to the picture in the increased cost of the defence 
services, which is for the benefit of the States as well as for British 
India ; but, nevertheless, the question was becoming one of formidable 
difficulty, and was recognised as such in the report of the Indian 
States Committee of 192S~29, presided over by Sir Harcourl Butler. 
With their entry into the Federation the States will take part in 
the determination of the Indian tariff, and their claim to a separate 
share in the proceeds disappears. Bui if their entry removes this 
major problem, it introduces another, though less foonidable, 
complication. It is obviously desirable that, so far as possible, all the 
Federal Units should contribute to the resources of the Federation 
on a similar basis. Broadly speaking, no difficulty arises in the 
sphere of indirect taxation which constitutes some four-fifths of the 
central revenues ; the difficulty arises over direct taxation, that is 
to say, taxes on income. If the Federation retains the whole of taxes 
on income, as the Centre does at present, it would be natural to 
require that the subjects of the federating Stales should also pay 
income tax and that the proceeds (or part thereof) should be made 
available for the federal fisc. The Siatcs have made it plain tiiat 
they ate not prepared to adopt any plan of this kind. 

Plan 248. It wiU be seen therefore, from two dilferenl: lines of approach, 

fofSloca^ that the most difficult question that arises in tlie problem of 
tion of taxes ^U^catiou is that of the treatment of taxes on income. In earlier 
on income, discussions at the Round Table Conference a plan was evolved 
by which, in the main, all the taxes on income were to be assigned 
to the Provinces, the resulting deficit in the Federal Budget being 
made up for the time being by contributions from the Fi evinces, 
which it was hoped could be gradually reduced over a prescribed 
period of years and would finally disappear, as new Federal resources 
were developed. The position which would be likely to result 
from a plan of this kind was examined in India in 1932 by the 
Federal Finance Committee presided over by one of our own number. 
The Committee declared itself unable to assume the abolition of such 
provincial contributions within any period that could be foreseen ; 



and this conclusion, and the objections felt to the reintroduction of 
provincial contributions, experience ot which had not been too 
fortunate under the existing Constitution, led to the abandonment 
by His Majesty’s Government of this scheme. 

5 249. There is little doubt that, from the economic point of view, it 

is desirable that the Provinces should, if it is practicable, share 
in the proceeds of taxes on income. There has been considerable 
discussion, since the abandonment of the plan just described, as 
to the amount of this share. If the problem is considered merely 
10 as one of striking a theoretically correct balance between the States 
and British India, on the assumption that the States will not be 
subject to the federal income tax, there are many factors to be taken 
into account. Some of the federal expenditure w^ill be for British- 
India purposes only, such as subsidies to deficit Britisli-India 
15 Provinces ; there has also been controversy on the question whether 
the service of part of the pre-Federation debt should not fall on 
British India alone ; and farther, part of the proceeds of taxes on 
income is derived from subjects of Indian States, e.g., holders of 
Indian Government securities and shareholders in British-India 
20 companies. The States also make a contribution in kind to defence 
of which there is no counterpart in the Provinces of British India. 
It seems to us both unnecessary and undesirable to attempt 
any accurate balancing of these factors or to determine on a basis 
of this kind what share of the income tax could equitably be retained 
25 by the Federation. It will be wiser to base the division upon the 
financial and economic needs of the Federation and the Units, 
Nor is it likely that any disequilibrium bet^veen British India and 
the States that might result from such a method of treatment 
would be of a serious character. The difficulty is rather that the 
30 Federal Centre is unlikely, at least for some time to come, to be 
able to spare much, if anything, by way of fresh resources for the 
Provinces, apart from the pressing needs of deficit areas to which 
WG refer below. But it is equally undesirable to leave the Provinces 
with no indication of the share which they may ultimately expect 
35 when the strain ot present economic difficulties becomes less severe. 
It is also necessary that any transfer should be gradual, if dis- 
location of both federal and provincial budgets is to be avoided, 

250. The solution of this problem proposed in the White Paper may 
be briefly desc ribed : Taxes on income derived from federal 

40 sources, JXTfedcral areas or emioluments of federal officers, will be 
penn^^ntly assigned to the Federation. Of the yield of the rest 
oF^i^ormal taxes on income (except the corporation tax referred to 
a specified percentage (to be fixed by Order in Council at the 
last possible moment) is to be assigned to the Provinces. This 
45 percentage is to be not less than 50 per cent, nor more than 75 per 
cent. Out of the sum so assigned to the Provinces the Federal 
Government will be entitled to retain an amount wffiich will remain 

^ White Paper, Proposals 139, 141. 
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Criticisms 
oi the 
proposal 


Modifica- 

tioiis 

^suggested. 


constant for three years and will thereafter be reduced gradually 
to zero over a further period of seven years, power being reserved 
to the Governor-General to suspend these reductions, if circumstances 
made it necessary to do so. The Federal Government and Legislature 
would, in addition, be empowered to impose a surcharge on taxes on 5 
income, the proceeds of wlilch would be devoted solely to federal 
purposes. We understand it to be implicit in this proposal that the 
power should only be exercisable in times of serious financial stress ; 
and when such surcharges are in operation the States would make 
contributions to the federal fisc, assessed on a predetermined basis, 10 
so as to make them a fair counterpart of the yield of the surcharges 
from British India. The conditions under which the States are 
ready to accept this proposal were explained in a statement made 
to us on behalf of the Indian States Delegates^ ; and we agree that 
conditions of the kind mentioned are not unreasonable. 15 

251. Some obvious criticisms can be made on this plan for dealing 
with the taxes on income. If a specified percentage of the yield of 
taxes on income is to be assigned to the Provinces, any alteration 
in the rate of tax will affect both parties (Federation and Provinces), 
though theic may be only one which desires either an increase or 20 
a diminution in the yield. It may be suggested that the yield 

of a given basic rale should be assigned either to the Federation 
or the Provinces, the remainder going to the other. We are, however, 
informed that a plan of this kind would not fit well into the Indian 
income tax sjrstem, which diffcis considerably from the British. 25 
It is also said that the anomaly is more apparent than real, since, 
at least for many years to come, both Federation and Provinces 
v/ill need as much jnoncy as can be obtained from taxes on income, 
and the fixing of the rate is likely to depend more on taxable capacity 
than on the precise budgetary position at any given moment of 30 
either. 

252. We agree that the percentage which is ultimately to be 
attained should be fixed as late as possible by Order in Council; but 
we see little or no prospect of the possibility of fixing a higher 
percentage than 50 per cent,, and there is an obvious difficulty 35 
in prescribing in advance, as the White Paper docs, a time-table 
for the process of transfer, even though power is reserved to the 
Governor-General to suspend the process (or, as we assume, 
its initiation). The facts discussed below indicate that for some 
time to come the Centre is unlikely to be able to do much 40 
more than find the funds necessary for the deficit Provinces ; and 
that an early distribution of any substantial part of the tax-es on 
income is improbable. We think that it would be preferable to 
leave the actual periods indicated above, wffiich the While Paper 
proposes should be 3 and 7 years, to be determined by Order in 45 
Council in the light of circumstances at the time rather than to 
fix them by Statute (the Governor-Generars power to suspend 
being of course retained). 

^ Minutes of Evidence, Q,8023. 



253. The Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation 
recognises the difficulty of predetermining the various factors in this 
problem, and recommends an enquiry after three years. The Dele- 
gation do not state by what authority they consider that any 

5 decision consequent upon it should be taken, but perhaps intend 
that the decision should rest v/ith the Federal GovernmenL This 
does not seem fair to the Provinces, 

254. A further objection has been taken by some witnesses that 
it is not fair to Provinces such as Bengal and Bombay that the 

10 transfer of the provincial share of taxes on income should be delayed ; 
and that, so long as the Federation cannot spare the money, there 
should be some equitable form of contribution to the Federation from 
all the Provinces alike. But any plan of this kind must inevitably 
lead in effect to a return to a system of provincial contributions 
15 which has been explored and abandoned. We do not recommend 
such a course. 

255. It must be admitted that the 1%ite Paper proposals for 
dealing with taxes on income present many difficulties, but the problem 
does not admit of any facile solution, and, except for tlic suggestion 

20 made above, we do not ourselves feel able to propose an improved 
scheme. We should add that the actual method of distribution 
between the Pro\inces of any share in the taxes on income is a 
technical problem of some complexity, and we do not think that 
it is part of our duty to suggest a detailed scheme. The report of 
25 the Federal Finance Committee suggests a useful line of approach, 
on the assumption that an automatic basis of dislribut'on can be 
fixed. The validity of this assumption will largely depend upon 
the amount of income tax which can be allocated to the Provinces 
at any given time. 

SO 256. There are two further questions connected with taxes on income 
on which some comment is desirable. The Wliite Paper proposes 
to treat specially the taxes on the income or capital of companies.^ 
We understand this to refer to taxes of the nature of the existing 
Corporation Tax, v/hich is a supertax on the profits of com- 
35 panics. It is proposed that the Federation should retain 
the yield o f this lax and that after ten yeai's the tax should 
be to^^the States, a right being reserved to any State 

v4iic*i prefers tl4t companies subject to the law of the State should 
directly taxed to pay itself to the federal fisc an equivalent 
sum contribution. We appreciate the desire of the States for 
this measure of elasticity and feel bound to accept it, though we 
must observe that the details of the arrangement with the States 
seem likely to be complex auxd that the adoption of the alternative 
procedure is economically undesirable. 
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^ White Paper, Proposal 142. 
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257. The Wliite Paper also pi eposes that a Provincial Legislature 
should be empowered to impose a surcharge not exceeding 12?^ per 
cent, on the taxes levied on the personal income of persons resident 
in the Province, and to retain the proceeds for its own purposes."^ 
There is, we understand, a considerable difference of opinion in 5 
India on this suggestion. It might lead to differential rates of tax 
on the inhabitants of different Provinces, and although a limit 
would be set to the possible differences, this is in itself un- 
desirable. The rates of taxes on income are likely also to be 
sufficiently high to make it difficult to increase the rate by way of 10 
surcharge, and to give the Provinces such a power might well 
nullify the emergency power of imposing a surcharge which we 
think it essential that the Federation should possess. On the other 
hand, the proposal would undoubtedly give an elasticity to 
provincial revenues, which would be very desirable until the transfer 15 
of their share of the income tax is completed. But after balancing 
the considerations on either side, we are on the whole not in favour 

of it. 

258. The White Paper proposes that the Provinces should have 
exclusive power to impose taxes on agricultural incomes, which are 20 
not at present subject to income tax. We approve this proposal 

259. We come now to the question of deficit Provinces. Th:i 
problem of Sind differs from that of the others, since it is not expected 
that this Province will permanently remain a deficit area. Other 
Provinces, notably Orissa and Assam, are, so far as can be foreseen, 25 
areas in which there is no likelihood that revenue and expenditure 
can be made to balance under the general scheme of allocation of 
resources, present or proposed ; and in these cases it is intended that 
there shall be a fixed subvention from the federal revenues.^ Although 

it will no doubt be necessary to make it constitutionally possible 30 
after a period of years to vary the amount, we understand that the 
intention is, so far as possible, to make it a permanent and stable 
contribution and thus to avoid the danger that the Province, instead 
of developing its resources, may be tempted to rely on expectations 
of extended federal assistance ; and we agree. It is proposed that 35 
the Provinces to be assisted and the amounts of the subvention 
should be detennined after further expert enquiry at as late a 
date as possible. The case of the North West Frontier 
Province stands on a different footing. This Province is at 
present in receipt of a contribution of a crore of rupees ( -75)^ annually 40 
from the Centre, the need for which arises mainly from special 
expenditure in the Province due to strategic considerations, though 
not strictly to be classified as defence expenditure. In this case it 

! Wliite Paper, Intro,, para. 57 ; Appendix VI, List 11 (66). 

* White Paper, Proposal 144. 

* The figure in brackets here and elsewhere in this section denotes 
the equivalent figure in millions sterling at I 5 . 6i. the rupee. 



seems essential that there should be power to review the amount 
from time to time, though here also too frequent changes would be 
open to the objection to which we have referred above, 

260. The White Paper proposals introduce two new features into Excise and 
5 the plan for the division of resources apart from the arrangements export 
discussed above. Subject to the approval of the Governor '•General in 
his discretion, power is given to the Federation to allot to the Federal 
Units (and not merely to the Provinces) a share of the yield of 
salt duties and of excise duties, other than those specifically assigned 
10 to the Provinces, and also of export duties.^ We understand 
that the main purpose of this provision in relation to salt duties 
and excises is to make the financial scheme more elastic 
ill the interest of future developments ; and it is very pro- 
bable that a power to assign a share to the Units may 
15 facilitate the introduction of a new tax. With this desire to avoid 
too great a rigidity in the plan of allocation we agree. The particular 
instance of export duties requires special mention, since it is proposed 
in the case of the jute export duty that it should be obligatory to 
assign at least one-half of the proceeds to tlie producing units. We 
20 understand that this proposal is made largely in the interests of 
Bengal, which has undoubtedly suffered severely under the existing 
plan of allocation ; and the circumstances are so special as, in out 
opinion, to justify special treatment, A claim has also been made 
by Assam to a share in the proceeds of the excise duty on petroleum, 

25 It is certain that Assam urgently needs an assured increase in its 
revenue, but the question in what form this need is to be met, 
whether by fixed subvention or by assignment of revenues, is a 
matter of fiscal administration on which we do not feel called upon 
to express an opinion. 

30 261. Another feature in the scheme is a category of taxes (of Termmal 

which Stamp Duties are the only ones at present imposed, though a.nd other 
there may be a limited scope in the near future for Railway terminal 
taxes) in which the power to impose the tax is vested solely in the 
Federation, though the proceeds would be distributed to the 
35 Provinces, stibject to the right of the Federation to impose a sur- 
charge for federal purposes.^ We can well understand that in cases 
where uniformity in the rate of tax, or central administration, is 
essential, macMneiyuof this kind ma,y be desirable, even though no 
part.-oftfie proceeds is retained for the Centre. 

40 262. The fact that the Federal Units either will, or may, share in Interest 

yield from certain federal taxes implies that the Federal Budget of tiie 
be the concern of the Federal Government and Legislature 
alone. This may result in some blurring of responsibility, and from pedei^ 
the point of view of constitutional principle is open to objection ; but bnd^t 
45 we see no escape from it. In order to bring about mutual consultation 

1 White Paper, Proposal 137. 

^ White Paper, Proposal 13S. 
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Leiwfen Federation and Units in matters of this kind the White 
Paper proposes that Federal legislation upon them should require the 
purr assent of the Governor-General, to be given only alter con- 
sultation with both the Federal Ministry and the Governments of 
the Units. ^ We are doubtful whether a statutory obligation to 5 
consult the Units may not give rise to difficulties, and we sec some 
adx^antage in directing the Governor-General in his Instrument of 
Instructions to ascertain the views of the Units by the method 
which appears to him best suited to the circumstances of the 
particular case. On the other hand, a suggestion has been made 10 
for an entirely different solution of the problem, and that 
all central receipts which are to go in aid of provincial 
revenues should be paid into a special Provincial Fund to 
be administered for the benefit of the Provinces by the Governor- 
General, on the advice of a statutory Iiitcr~Pro\iiicial Council 15 
representing the Provincial Governments. We have already given 
our reasons for thinking that it is undesirable to include in the 
Constitution Act statutory provisions in regard to an Intcr-Pro- 
vincial Council. Clearly, if it should prove impossible, at any 
rate in the early years of the Federation, to devise an automatic 20 
basis for the distribution of income tax to the Provinces, some form 
of consultation between the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governments as to the methods of distribution will have to be 
devised ; but in that event the point can, if necessary, be met by 
the Order in Council procedure which we have already suggested. 25 

263. The entry of the States into Federation, apart from the major 

questions referred to above, involves some complicated financial 
adjustments, mainly in respect of tributes and ceded territories ; 
but these, though of importance to individual States, do not fimda- 
mentally affect the Federal finance scheme as a whole. They have 30 
been exhaustively examined in the Report of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee, 1932,^ which was also presided over by one of our 
members. We do not think it necessary to review the intricate 
adjustments there discussed, and it is sufficient to say that we endorse 
the main principles on which the Report is based, and in particular 35 
the gradual abolition over a period of years (corresponding to the 
period during which it is proposed to defer the full assignment to 
the Provinces of a share of the taxes on income) of any coniribulion 
paid by a State to the Crown which is in excess of the value of the 
immunities which it enjoys. 40 

264. It will be convenient to refer here to the power which the 
States already possess to impose customs duties on tlieir land 
frontiers. It is greatly to be desired that States adhering to the 
Federation should, like the Provinces, accept the principle of internal 
freedom for trade in India and that the Federal Government alone 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 140. 

2 Cmd. 4103. 
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should have the power to impose tariffs and other restrictions on 
trade. Many States, however, derive substantial revenues from 
customs duties levied at their frontiers on goods entering the State 
from other parts of India. These duties are usually referred to as 
' 5 irxternal customs duties, but in many of the smaller States are often 
more akin to octroi and terminal taxes than to customs. In some of 
the larger States the right to impose them is specifically limited 
by treaty. We recognise that it is impossible to deprive States 
of revenue upon which they depend for balancing their budgets 
10 and that they must be free to alter existing rates of duty to suit 
■^xying conditions. But internal customs barriers arc in principle 
inconsistent with the freedom of interchange of a fully developed 
Federation, and we are strongly of the opinion that every effort should 
be made to substitute other fonns of taxation for these internal 
15 customs. The change must, of course, be left to the discretion of the 
States concerned as alternative sources of revenue become available. 
We have no reason for thinking that the Slates contemplate any 
enlargement of the general scope of their tariffs and we do not believe 
th^. it would be in their interest to enlarge it. But in any case we 
to consider that the accession of a State to the Federation should imply 
its acceptance of the principle that it vrill not set up a barrier to free 
interchange so formidable as to constitute a threat to the future of 
the Federation ; and, if there should be any danger of this, we think 
that the powers entrusted to the Governor-General in his discretion^ 
25 would liave to be brought to bear upon the States. 

265. Of the problems discussed in the Indian States Enquiry Com- 
mittee's Report, the most difficult and serious is that of the maritime 
States in relation to sea customs. The present position, which 
varies between one State and another, is fully explained in the 
3^ Report ; and we understand that at the moment questions of import- 
ance are at issue between the Government of India and some of 
these States on this subject. We think it most desirable that these 
difficulties should have been resolved before the Federation comes 
into being. The general principle which we should like to see 
35 applied in the case of the maritime States wdiich have a right to 
levy sea customs is that they should be allow^ed to retain only so 
much of the customs duties which they collect as is properly attri- 
butable to dutiable goods consumed in their own State ; but we 
recognise that treaty rights may not make it possible in all cases 
40 to attain this ideal. But if insistence upon treaty or other rights 
in any particular case makes such an arrangement (perhaps with 
certain adjustments or modifications) impossible, then it seems to 
^iis that the question will have to be seriously considered whetlier 
the State could properly be admitted to the Federal system. It is 
45 unnecessary to emphasize the importance of securing that there is a 
genuine uniformity in the rates of customs duties levied respectively 
at State ports and at the ports of British India. 

1 White Paper, Proposal 129. 
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)rrowiiig 266. Before lea\dng this part of the subject of federal finance, 
wers. reference should be made to the arrangements proposed for the 
regulation and co-ordination of federal and provincial borrowing.^ 
The proposals in the White Paper on the subject seem to us acceptable, 
subj ect to one additional prordsion. A Provincial Government will be 5 
empo veered to borrow directly from the Federal Government, or 
itself to raise a loan, though the latter will require the sanction of 
the Federal Government if the Province is already in debt to the 
Centre. We think that this is right ; but it puts great power in the 
hands of the Federal Ministry, who might, by refusing the application 10 
of a Province or by insisting upon unreasonable conditions, assui^ 
the right of controlling the general policy of a Province in a 
manner which we do not think was contemplated. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us that the ultimate decision whether consent 
has been unreasonably withheld in any instance should rest with the 15 
Governor-General in his discretion. 


The addilional expenditure involved ly the proposed consiiiutional 

changes 

Additional 267. We have been furnished with an estimate of the new overhead 
^stof ^ charges which would result from the adoption of the Constitution 20 
Federation. Vvliite Paper ; that is to say, the additional expendi- 

ture required by reason [inter alia) of an increase in the size of the 
Legislatures and electorates, or the establishment of the Federal 
Court, These would amount to | crore (*56) per annum, attribiita,ble 
to the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and another f crorc 25 
(• 56 ) per annum, attributable to the establishment of the Fcdervitioii. 

We understand that these would be the only fresh burdens imp osed 
upon the taxpayers of India as a direct result of the constitutional 
changes. The amount, under present financial conditions, is by no 
means negligible, but is not of very serious dimensions. There are, 30 
however, apart from the new o\^erhead charges, certain other factors 
aficcting the financial position which it is necessary to pass in 
review. The most important of these is the separation of Burma ; 
and although this will not in itself involve a financial loss to tlie 
taxpayers of India and of Burma considered as a whole, the reveUu cs 35 
of India will suffer a loss estimated to be possibly as much as 3 croics 
( 2 * 2 ) per annum, less the yield of any revenue duties on imports from 
Burma which may be introduced from the date of separation. 


Subventions 268. The next most considerable adjustment is that due to the 
to deficit separation of Sind. It is estimated that there will be an initial 40 
Sind. * deficit in Sind of about | crore ('56) per annimi, but that this will 
gradually diminish and be ultimately extinguished over a period of 
some fifteen years, by the end of which time it is believed that the 
agricultural developments connected with the Sukkur Barrage scheme 


^ White Paper, Proposals 148, 149, 
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will be complete. If Sind were not constituted a separate Province 
this deficit would fall to be met from Bombay revenues, except for a 
small sum of about 10 lakhs (’07), the estimated cost of new over- 
head charges (this sum is included in the total estimate of new 
5 overhead charges mentioned above). It is proposed that a sub- 
vention should be given from federal revenues to Sind, of a prescribed 
but gradually diminishing amount. Here again, except for the 
10 lakhs already mentioned, there is no additional burden imposed 
upon the taxpayers of India as a whole, but the relief given to 
10 Bombay, v/hich is by no means unneeded, will impose some additional 
Traill on federal revenues. 

269. Similar considerations arise in the case of Orissa. This will Orissa, 
undoubtedly be a deficit area and will require a subvention of 
something like 30 lakhs (*22) per annum; but of this only about 

15 15 lakhs (*11) per annum, v/hichis the estimate for nev/ overhead 
charges, involves any additional burden on federal revenues and has 
already been included in the total figure for new overhead charges 
referred to above. The balance would in effect have had to be provided 
by subvention from the Centre even if a new Province of Orissa 
20 were not constituted. The existing Province of Bihar and Orissa 
is faced with serious financial difficulties, aggravated by the recent 
earthquake, and the separation of Orissa only means that the new 
Province will receive the subvention which would otherwise have 
come to it indirectly through the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 

25 It will be an advantage to the Government of Bihar to be free 
of the administration of a deficit area which is distinct from the 
rest of the Province, with which communication is difficult, and whose 
problems are different from those which confront Bihar. 

270. The subventions to other deficit Provinces also react on Other 
30 federal finance, but these would have been necessary before long deficit 

under the existing Constitution, since it is clearly impossible to allow 
the continued accumulation of deficits by a Province, if over a 
number of years it is beyond its power within the resources assigned 
to it to balance its expenditure and revenue. The subvention to 
35 the North-West Frontier Province has already been granted, and 
the claim of Assam to an increase in its revenues has for some time 
been recognised as one which the Central Government must meet 
in some form. 

27 1 . The factors above mentioned come into play on the inauguration Cost of 
40 of Provincial Autonomy. The only fresh factor, apart from the new iystmei 

overhead charges of | crore (*56) per annum, which is introduced by 
Federation itself is the proposed financial adjustment with the ^ 
States to which we have already referred and which it is suggested 
shall be extended over a period of years. This will ultimately 
45 involve a net loss to federal revenues of something less than 1 crore 
(’75) per annum. 

G 2 
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272. The general conclusion therefore is that, though no formidable 
new financial burden would be thrown on the taxpayers of India as a 
whole as a direct result of the constitutional change proposed, the 
necessity for giving greater elasticity to provincial resources, 
the subventions to the deficit Provinces, and also the separa- 5 
tioa of Burma, will impose a further strain on the finances 

at the Centre. India is still suffering from the effects of the general 
financial depression, and the low level of agricultural prices has been 
and still is a very formidable problem. But the state of Indian 
finance reflects great credit on those responsible for its adniinistra- |0 
tion, and the storm is being weathered more successfully than ^ 
most other coimtries. Economic recovery would no doubt, as in 
the past, produce speedily a very marked improvement in the 
situation ; but at the moment special emergency taxation and 
special economies are still in force, and little more can be done than 15 
make both ends meet, though a beginning has been made in the 
present year towards easing provincial difficulties by a central grant 
to the jute-producing Provinces. 

273. It has been argued in some quarters that constiiutional change 
should be postponed until the financial horizon is clearer, but the 20 
additional difficulties attributable to the change (and such as they 
are they relat 4 mainly to Provincial Autonomy and not to Federa- 
tion) are but a small part of a financial problem which has in any 
event to be faced, and is, we hope and believe, in process of solution. 

No doubt before the new Constitution actually comes into operation 25 
His Majesty's Government will review the financial position and 
inform Parliament how the matter stands. It is suggested in the 
White Paper that at the last possible date there should be a financial 
enquiry.^ This seems to us a suitable procedure, but we do not 
conceive, nor do we understand that it is intended, that any expert 30 
body could be charged with the duty of deciding whether the position 
was such that the new Constitution could be inaugurated without 
thereby aggravating the financial difliculties to a dangerous extent. 

On this point, as we have said, Parliament must at the appropriate 
time receive a direct assurance from His Majesty's Go“\’'ernment. 35 

^ White Paper, Iiitrod , para. 60. 
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(3) The Indian Public SERvicEb 

274. The problem of the Public Services in India and their future PudI.c 
under a sj^stem of responsible government is one to which we have 

given prolonged and anxious consideration. The system of res- gpop^^iUio 
5 ponsibie government, to be successful in practical working, requires ^oveni- 
the existence of a competent and independent Civdl Service staffed by ment. 
persons capable of giving to successive Ministri3s advice based on 
long administrative expeiience, secure in their positions during good 
bbiiaviour, but required to carry out the policy upon which the 
10 Government and the Legislature eventually decide. The grant of 
responsible government to a British Possession has indeed always been 
accompanied by conditions designed to protect the interests of those 
who lia^n served the community under the old order and v/ho may 
not desiie to serve under the new ; but if, as we believe, the men who 
15 are now giving service to India will still be willing to put their 
abilities and experience at her disposal and to co-optrate with those 
who may be called on to guide her destinies hereaiter, it is equally 
necessary that fair and just conditions should be secured to them. 

This does not imply any doubt or suspicion as to the treatment which 
20 they are likely to receive under the new Constitution ; but, since 
in India the wiiole machinery of government depends so greatly 
upon the efficiency and contentment of the Public Services as a 
whole, especially during a period of transition, it is a matter in 
which no room should be left for doubt. It is not because he expects 
25 his house to be burned down that a prudent man insures against fire. 

He adopts an ordinary business precaution, and his action in doing so 
is not to be construed as a reflection either upon his neighbours' 
integrity or his own. 

275. The United Kingdom no less than India owes an incalculable The Bntisl 
30 debt to those who have given of their best in the Indian Public ^tement 

Services, and the obligation must be honoured to the full. But the 
question has another and scarcely less important aspect ; for we are 
convinced that India for a long time to come wifi not be able to 
dispense with a strong British element in the Services, and the 
35 conditions of service must be such as to attract and hold the best 
type of man, whether British or Indian. Parliament may, therefore, 
rightly require, in the interests of India as well as of this country, 
not only that the Serwices are given all reasonable security, but that 
none is deterred from entering them by apprehensions as to his future 
40 prospects and career. It is, indeed, the interests of India that must 
be considered above all The difficulties of the new Constitution 
will be aggravated in every respect if the administrative machinery 
is not thorouglily sound. One of the strongest supports of the new 
Goveniments and their new Ministers that we can recommend, and 
45 that the Constitution can provide for, will be impartial, efficient and 
upright Services in every grade and department. It has been 
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impressed on us from various responsible sources, mainly Indian, 
that the success of the transfer of local self-governing bodies to non- 
official hands has been jeopardised by the lack of the strong and 
adequate staff, both inspecting and administrative, required by the 
new heads of such bodies, when they took over their duties from 5 
experienced officials. \Vhether or not these criticisms are justified, 
they indicate the obvious danger, in the larger sphere of provincial 
government, which would follow from any deterioration in the 
Services. 


it 

Pyesent Organisation and Recniilment 10 

276. The Civil Services in India are classified in three main 
divisions : ( 1 ) the AU-India Services ; (2) the Provincial Scr\ices ; 
and (3) the Central Services. The All-India Services, though they 
work no less than the Provincial Services under the Provincial 
Governments, are all appointed by the Secretary of State, and he is 15 
the final authority for the maintenance of their rights. Each 
Ali-India Service is a single Service and its members are liable to 
serve an 3 Avhere in India ; but, unless transferred to service under 
the Central Government, the whole of their career lies ordinarily 

in the Province to whidi they are assigned on their first appointment. 20 

277. The All-India Services consist of the Indian Civil Service ; 
the Police ; the Forest Service ; the Service of Engineers ; the Medical 
Service (Civil) ; the Educational Service ; the Agricultural Service ; 
and the Veterinary Service. Recruitment however by the Secretary 

of State to the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Service of Engineers, 25 
to the Educational Service, the Agricultural Service and the Veteri- 
nary Service, ceased in 1924 on the recommendation of the Lee 
Commission. The composition and total strength of these Services 
on 1st January, 1933, were as follows 

1. 2. 3. 4. 30 



Europeans. 

Indians. 

Total. 


Civil Service 

819 

478 

1,297 


Police 

505 

152 

6651 


Forest Service 

.. 203 

96 

299 


Service of Engineers 

304 

292 

596 

35 

Medical Service (Civil) 

.. 200 

98 

298 


Educational Service 

G6 

79 

175 


Agricultural Service 

46 

30 

76 


Veterinary Service 

20 

2 

22 



2,193 

1,227 

3,428 

40 


278. The Provincial Services (in the sense in which the expression is 
ordinarily used, which excludes nut only the members of All-India 
Services worldiig in the Province, but also the numerous Subordinate 

^ Including 8 officers who had not been classified in cither category. 
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Services) are, and always have been, almost entirely Indian in 
composition, and cover the whole field of provincial civil adminis- 
tration in the middle grades. Appointments to these Services are 
made by the Provincial Governments who, broadly speaking, control 
5 their conditions of service, and show an increasing tendency to 
restrict their recruitment to candidates from the Province. In 
many branches of the administration members of AU-India and 
Provincial Services work side by side, though the higher posts are 
usually filled by the former. 

10 279. The Central Services are concerned v/ith matters under the The Ceatral 

direct control of the Central Government. Apart from the Central Services. 
Secretariat, the more important of these Services are the Railway 
Services, the Indian Posts and Telegraph Service, and the Imperial 
Customs Service. To some of these the Secretary of State makes 

15 appointments, but in the great majority of cases their members 
are appointed and controlled by the Government of India ; and, if 
these Services are taken as a v/hole, Indians out-number Europeans 
even in the higher grades, v/hile, with the exception of the railways, 
the middle and lower grades may be said to be wholly Indian. 

20 The Anglo-Indian community has always furnished a large number 
of recruits to the Central Services, especially the Railways, the 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the Imperial Customs Ser\dce. 


Rights of prese^ii members of the Public Services 

280. In considering the rights and safeguards proposed in the White Rights of 
25 Paper for personnel already in the Services at the date when the present 

Constitution Act comes into force, it will be convenient first of all 
to take the rights and safeguards applicable to all personnel ; services, 
secondly, those applicable to officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State ; and thirdly, those applicable to officers appointed by other 
30 authorities. 

281. It will be recalled that a special responsibility is imposed on the Rights an< 
Governor-General and on each of the Provincial Governors for Safeguards 
“the securing to members of the Public Services of any rights toaiiperso 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of nel : ^the 

35 their legitimate interests.” Some of the British-India Delegates special 
objected to a special responsibility expressed in such wide ternis, responsibi 
and hold that it should extend only to the rights given by the Con- 
stitution Act itself. It has been explained to us that the purpose General a 
of the wider definition is to secure to the Services equitable and Govemori 
40 reasonable treatment in essential matters not covered specificaly 
by statute. For example, it has long been the settled policy of 
Government that suitable medical attendance should be available 
to members of the Services and their families, though there is nothing 
to that effect in the existing Act or in the rales made under it. We 
45 agree that, in the circumstances, something more than “ rights ” 
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is required, and we must leave it to tlie draftsman to decide wliether 
'' legitimate interests '' is sufficient to cover the whole field which 
we think ought to be covered. 

282. Protection against dismissal by any authority subordinate to 
the authority by whom he was appointed is secured to every member 5 
of the Public Service by the present Government of India i^ct, 
and a statutory rule provides that he shall not be dismissed or 
reduced without being given formal notice of any charge made 
against him and an opportunity of defending himself. Provisions 

on the same lines should obviously find a place in the new 10 
Constitution.^ 

283. The White Paper proposes that there shall be a full indemnity 
against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith 
and done or purported to be done in the execution of duty.^ In 15 
view of threats which have been made in certain quarters, especially 
against the Police, we think that it is justifiable to give this measure 

of protection to men who have done no more than their duty in 
very difliciiit and trying circumstances. But v/e think that the 
certificate by the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, 20 
ought to be made conclusive on the question of good faith. 

284. In addition, the White Paper proposes that there should be 
secured to every person in the Public Services at the commencement 
of the Constitution Act all service rights possessed by him at that 
date.^ The principal existing service rights of officers appointed by 25 
the Secretary of State and of persons appointed by authority other 
than the Secretary of State are set out in Parts 1 and 2 respectively 

of Appendix VII of the White Paper. 

285. In addition to these rights and safeguaids common to all 
members of the Public Ser\dces, officers appointed by the Secretary 30 
of State are also to have a special right to such compensation for 
the loss of any existing right as the Secretary of State may consider 
just and equitable. It may be observed that some of the existing 
service rights of officers appointed by the Secretary of State set out 

in Part 1 of Appendix VII arc conferred by the present Govern- 35 
ment of India Act and could only be modified or abolished by an 
aniending Act ; others arc embodied in statutory rules made by the 
Secretary of State in Council As things stand at present the 
latter could no doubt be taken away or modified at any time by 
the same authority ; but the whole body of service rights, from 40 
whatever source derived, may properly be regarded as forming a 
single code, which the members of the All-India Services now 
serving may equitably claim should not be varied (at least without 

^ White Paper, Proposal 181, 

2 White Paper, Proposal 180. 

® White Paper, Proposals 182 and 191. 
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a right of compensation) to their disadvantage ; and we concur with 
the White Paper proposal, which we are glad to observe had the 
approval of the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference. 

5 286. Further, in addition to the provision for compensation for the 

loss of service rights, it is proposed that the Secretary of State should 
be empowered to award compensation to any officer appointed by 
him ill any other case in which he considers it to be just and equitable 
that compensation should be awarded.^ This is no doubt a very 
10 wide and general power ; but it is impossible to foresee and provide 
in a statute against all the contingencies that may arise in the 
administration of a great Service and we do not, therefore, dissent 
from ihe proposal. The Secretary of State assisted by his Advisers^ 
may be trusted to preserve a reasonable balance between the interests 
15 of the Services on the one hand and those of Indian revenues on the 
other. 

287 . We have examined with particular care in this connection the 
suggestions made to us both orally and in writing by the various 
Service Associations, but have come to the conclusion that no 

20 further special measures of protection are required for members of 
the Secretary of State’s Services, We see no advantage, for example, 
in the insertion of a special provision requiring the concurrence of the 
Governor to the personnel of the Committees of Enquiry into the 
conduct of officers. Nor do we consider that a case has been made out 
25 for resuming to the Secretary of State the detailed regulation for his 
own Services of travelling and compensatory allowances, which are, 
and have long been, regulated by the authorities in India. In the 
discharge of his special responsibility for securing the legitimate 
interests of the Services as a whole, the Governor would be bound to 
30 satisfy himself that a Committee of Enquiry into an officer’s conduct 
was so constituied as to ensure a fair hearing ; and similarly that 
travelling allowances are on an adequate scale. 

288 . We may point out that among the conditions of service which 
•wiU be secured to all serving officers appointed by the Secretary of 

35 State, if our recommendations are accepted, are the following 

(1) a right of complaint to the Governor or Governor-General 
against any order from an official superior affecting liis conditions 
of service ; 

(2) a right to the concurrence of the Governor or Governor- 
40 General to any order of posting or to any order affecting 

emoluments or pensions, and any order of formal censure ; 
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1 White Paper, Proposal 182. 
® Infraj para. 386. 
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(3) a right of appeal to the Secretary of Stale against orders 
passed by an authority in India — 

(a) of censure or punishment, 

(b) affecting disadVantageously his conditions of service, and 

(c) terminating his employment before the age of super- 5 

anniiation ; 

(4) regulation of his conditions of service (including the posts 

to be held) by the Secretary of State, who will be assisted in Ms 
task by a body of Advisers, of whom at least one-half will have 
held office for at least ten years under the Crown in India ; 10 

(5) the exemption of all sums payable to him or to his 
dependants from the vote of either Chamber of the Legislatures. 

For contingencies not susceptible of statutory definition, the 
special responsibility of the Governor-General and Governors, and the 
control which the Secretary of State and his Advisers will exercise 15 
over the conditions of service of officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State, will in our opinion afford a sufficient, and indeed the only 
possible, protection. There is a point in every system of administra- 
tion where some authority must have discretion to deal with such 
contingencies, and must be left to deal with them in an equitable 20 
manner. 

289. It is proposed that, after the commencement of the Act, 
the Secretary of State, who will continue^ to make appointments to 
the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the Ecclesiastical 
Department, shall regulate the conditions of service of all persons 25 
so appointed, and it is intended that the conditions of service 
thus laid down shall in substance be the same as al present. The 
power to regulate the conditions of service of officers not appointed 
by the Secretary of State, on the other hand, has since 1826 been 
delegated to the Government of India in the case of the Central 30 
Services and to Provincial Governments in the case of Provincial 
Services, and the WMte Paper contains no provision as to the 
conditions of service to be applied to officers of these Sei vices 
appointed after the commencement of the Constitution Act. 

290. While we consider that the Wliite Paper provides ade- 35 
quately for the special protection of members of the Secretary of 
State's Services, we are not fully satisfied that the status of other 
members of the Public Services, and of those Services as a whole, has 
been made sufficiently clear either in the Wliite Paper or in any of the 
investigations and discussions which have led up to its preparation. 40 
We have akeady discussed^ the measures necessary to safeguard 
the morale and efficiency of the Police Service, including its sub- 
ordinate ranks. We shall make, later,® certain special proposals 

in regard to judicial appointments. In addition, however, to these 
special recommendations, we think it our duty to make certain 45 
general observations on the future of the Public Services as a whole. 

^ Infm, paras 296 ffi 
2 Supra, paras. 92-96. 

® Injra, paras. 337-341. 
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291. It is natiiial that the process by which daring icccnt 
years Provincial Service officers have been gradually substituted for 
All-India officers in the transferred depaitments and greater powers 
of control have been delegated to the Provincial Governments should 
5 have tended to create a false distinction between the status of the 
All-India Services and that of the Provincial Services. The tendency 
has almost inevitably been to regard the Provincial Services as 
having ceased to be Crown Services, and as ha\ing become Services 
of the Provincial Governments. This tendency has been emphasised 
10 by the argument, frequently adr^anced and accepted in the past 
both by Indians and Englishmen, that provincial self-government 
necessarily entails control by the Provincial Government over the 
appointment of its servants. This argument has, no doubt, great 
logical force, but it runs the risk of distorting one of the accepied 
15 principles of the British Constitution, namely, that civil servants 
are the servants of the Crown, and that the Legislature should have 
no control over their appointment or promotion and only a very 
general control over their conditions of service. Indeed, even the 
British Cabinet has come to exercise only a very limiied control over 
20 the Services, control being left very largely to the Prime Minister as, 
so to speak, the personal adviser of the Crown in regard to all service 
matters. The same principle applies, of course, equally to the 
Services recruited by the Secretary of State for India, though this 
fact has been sometimes obscared by inaccurate references to the 
25 control of Parliament over the All-India Services. But, whatever 
misunderstandings may have arisen in the past as to the real status 
of the Provincial Services, there ought to be no doubt as to their 
status under the new Constitution. We have already pointed out 
that, under that Constitution, all the powers of the Provincial 
30 Governments, including the power to recruit public servants and to 
regulate their conditions of service, will be derived no longer by 
devolution from the Government of India, but directly by delegation 
from the Crown, ix., directly from the same source as that from which 
the Secretary of State derives his powers of recruitment. The 
35 Provincial Services, no less than the Central Services and the Secretary 
of State's Services will, therefore, be essentially Crown Services, and 
the efficiency and morale of those Services will largely depend in the 
future on the development in India of the same conventions as have 
grown up in England. 

40 292, But, if such conventions are to develop in India as in 

England, they must develop from the same starting-point, from a 
recognition that the Governor, as the personal representative of the 
Crown and the head of the Executive Government, has a special 
relation to all the Crown Services. He will, indeed, be generally 
45 bound to act in that relation on the advice of his Ministers, subject to 
his special responsibility for the rights and legitimate interests of the 
Services, but his Ministers mil be no less bound to remember that 
advice on matters affecting the organisation of the permanent 
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executive services is a very different thing from advice on matteis 
of legislative policy, and that the difference rntty well affect both 
the circumstances and the form in which such advice is tendered. 

We think therefore that the Constitution should contain in its 
wording a definite recognition of the Governor-General and the 5 
Governors respectively as, under the Crown, the heads of the Central 
(as distinct from the All-India) and Piovincial Services. Appoint- 
ments to these Services would accordingly run in the name of the 
Governor-General and Governor respectively, and it would therefore 
follow^ that no public servant appointed by the Governor-General or 10 
Governor will be subject to dismissal, save by order of the Governor- 
General or Governor. 

293. But, further than this, it will in our view be essential 
that the Central and Provincial Legislatures respectively should give 
general legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central and 15 
Provincial Services. The special responsibility of the Governor- 
General and Governors would, of course, in any case extend to 
securing the legitimate interests as well as tlie lights of members 
of these Services ; but it is on all grounds desirable that the Execu- 
tive Government as a whole sliould be authorised and requirt^d by 20 
law to give these Services the necessaty security. The principal 
existing rights of members of these Ser\dces are Set out in List II of 
Appendix VII of the While Paper, We tliink that the Legislatures, 
in passing Provincial Civil Service Acts authorising and requiring the 
Executive Government to give these Services the necessary security, 25 
would be well advised to consider whether, to meet the new 
conditions, List II of Appendix VII of the White Paper should 
be enlarged by appropriate additions from List I of the same 
Appendix, wherein are set out the principal existing rights of officers 
appointed by the Secretary of State. In our view the status and 30 
rights of the Central and Provincial Services should not bo in 
substance inferior to the status and rights of persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State in regard to the two main points covered 
by List L These two points are, firstly, protection against individual 
injury amounting to breach of contract and against individual unfair 35 
treatment through disciplinary action or refusal of promotion ; and, 
secondly, protection against such arbitrary alterations in the organisa- 
tion of the Services themselves as might damage the professional 
prospects of their members generally. On the first point, these 
Provincial Civil Service Acts could not, indeed, determine in detail 40 
the rates of pay, allowances and pensions, and the conditions of 
retirement, of aE civil servants, nor the procedure to be foEowed in 
considering their promotion on the one hand, or, on the other, 
their dismissal, removal, reduction or formal censure. Such Acts 
could, however, confer general powers and duties for these purposes 45 
on the Government, and in regard to promotions, they could provide 


^ Supia, para. 282 . 
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definitely tliat canvassing for promotion or appointments shall 
disqualify the candidate, and that orders of posting or promotion 
in the higher grades shall require the personal concurrence of the 
Governor, On the second point, it is admittedly more difficult to 
5 give security to the Sendees as a whole in respect of their general 
organisation ; yet the morale of any Service must largely depend 
upon reasonable prospects of promotion, and this must mean that 
there is a recognised cadre of higher-paid posts which, while naturally 
subject to modification in changing circumstances, will not be 
10 subject to violent and arbitrary disturbance. A Legislature docs 
nothing derogatory to its own rights and powers if it confers by law 
upon the Executive the duly of fixing such cadres and of reporting 
to the Legislature if any post in these cadres is at any time held in 
abe^^ance, 

15 294. There is, however, one existing right of officers ap- Votability 

pointed b^;^ the Secretary of State, the application of which, as it of salaries, 
stands, to civil servants in general would be impossible, namely, the 
right to non-votabilily of salaries and pensions. There is, indeed, Provincial 
again nothing derogatory to the rights and powers of the Legislature Services. 
20 in the adoption of a special procedure, similar to the Consolidated 
Fund Charges procedure of the British Parliament, under which 
certain salaries are authorised by permanent statute instead of being 
voted annually on estimates of supply, and this is in fact generally 
recognised to be a desirable procedure in certain circumstances. 

25 But, as we point out below, ^ in a slightly different connection, this 
procedure could not in practice be applied to the salaries of all 
public servants. We think, how^ever, that it might well be applied 
by the Provincial Legislatures to certain classes of officers, and in 
particular to the higher grades of all the Services. We make this 
30 proposal without prejudice to the proposals in the White Paper 
which provide that certain heads of expenditure shall not be sub«- 
mitted to the vote of the Provincial Legislatures at all. 

295. Although this chapter is mainly concerned with the Civil Defence 
Services, we think it right to mention the position of members of the Services. 
35 Defence Services as a whole, including not only the officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men of the Defence Forces in 
India, but also the corresponding grades of civil officials whose 
work lies within the sphere of Defence and who are paid from 
Defence estimates. They are clearly entitled to the same kind 
40 of rights and protection as they now enjoy as regards their 
service conditions, although the protection need not necessarily be 
provided in precisely the same form as that proposed for members 
of the Civil Services, since Defence personnel will not be afiected by 
the constitutional changes in precisely the same way as the Civil 
45 Services are likely to be affected. Nevertheless, their rights should 
not be left in doubt. Their pay and pensions would be 


^ Infra, para. 316. 
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included under the head of expenditure required for the reserved 
Department of Defence, and as such would not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislature. There should be no room for misunder- 
standing on this point. 


Figure RecriiUnmii to the PuUic Services 5 

2S6. We have found the problem of the future recruitment of the 
two principal administrative services in India, the Indian Ci'.dl Service 
and the Indian Police, among the most diflicult of those with which 
we have had to deal The appointing authority must necessarily 
control the main conditions of service, and if control remains with 10 
the Secretary of State, there will to that extent be a derfigation 
from the powers over the officers who are working under it which 
an autonomous Provincial (Government might expect that the 
Crown should delegate to it. Such a derogation is ineviiabie in the 
case of officers recruited by the Secretary of State before the estal)- 15 
lishment of the new Constitution ; but it was urged Ixdoie us, and 
has been again emphasised by the British-Tndia Delogmiion in their 
Joint Memorandum, that future recruitment by the Secretary of 
State of office! s who serve a Provincial Government is incompatible 
with Provincial Autonomy, and that the All-India Services oiiglit 20 
henceforth to be organised on a provincial basis and recraited and 
controlled exclusively by the Provincial Governments. 

297. We appreciate the force of this line of argument ; though we 
have already pointed out the dangerous conclusions which might be 
drawn from it. But the loyalty with which officers of the All-India 25 
Services have served the Local Governments under whom they work, 
notwithstanding that these Services are under the control of the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State, has a long tradition 
behind it : nor has any Local Government felt difficulty in regard 
to maintaining discipline and securing full obedience of the Services 30 
on account of that control. Moreover, the evidence given before us 
confirmed the earlier conclusions of the Lee Commission and of the 
Statutory Commission that, with negligible exceptions, the officers 
of these Services have maintained excellent relations wdtii the Indian 
Ministers under v/hom they have been working. Subject to certain 35 
qualifications to wffiich wc refer hereafter, we are of opinion that 
recruitment by the Secretary of Slate for the All-India Services, 
where it still continues, should come to an end except in the case of 
the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police; the functions 
performed by members of these two Services are so essential to the 40 
general administration of the country, and the need therefore for 
maintaining a supply of recruits, European and Indian, of the highest 
quality is so viti to the stability of the new Constitution itself, that 
we could not view without grave apprehension an abrupt change in 
the systein of recruitment for these two Services simultaneously 45 
with the introduction of fundamental changes in the system of 
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government. It is of the first importance that in the early days of 
the new order, and indeed until the course of events in the future 
can be more clearly foreseen, the new Constitution should not be 
exposed to risk and hazard by a radical change in the system which 
5 has for so many generations produced men of the right calibre. All 
the information which we have had satisfies us that in the present 
circumstances only the existing system of recruitment is likely to 
attract the type of officer required, and we have come to the con- 
clusion, as proposed in the \Wite Paper, ^ that recruitment by the 
10 Secretary of State both to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Police must continue for the present, and that the control of their 
conditions of service must remain in his hands. We have considered, 
but have felt obliged to reject, the possible alternative of recruitment 
by the Governor-General in his discretion. The change in that 
15 case might be no doubt represented as one of form rather than of 
substance, since the Governor-General would be acting under the 
directions of the Secretary of Slate ; but for that very reason we are 
reluctant to make a merely formal change v/hich might at this 
juncture have an unfortunate effect upon potential recruits. We 
20 believe, however, that there is much to be said for the recruitment in 
India of the prescribed proportions of Indians for the Indian Civil 
Ser\ice as well as for the Indian Police, and recommend this as a 
subject for consideration by His Majesty’s Government. 

298. We recognise that the recommendation which we have felt it Position 
25 our duty to make is one which may not be welcome in some circles of sbouid be 
Indian opinion. We desire therefore to make it clear that it is not 
intended to be a permanent and final solution of this difficult question, experience. 
Our aim, as we have already said, is to ensure that the new conslilu- 
tional machinery shall not be exposed during a critical period to the 
30 risks implicit in a chan of system. We observe in the White Paper 
a proposal that at the expiration of five years from the commence- 
ment of the ConstituQOii Act an enquiry should be held into the 
question of future recruitment for these two Services, the decision 
on the results of the enquiry (with which it is intended that the 
35 Governments in India shall be associated) resting with His Majesty’s 
Government, subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament,^ 

We endorse tlie principle that the whole matter should be the subject 
of a further enquiry at a later date ; but past experience leads us to 
doubt the wisdom of fixing a definite and unalterable date for the 
40 holding of an enquiry of this kind. We agree that no useful purpose 
would be served by an enquiry before the expiration of five years ; 
but we think it must be left to the Government of the day, in the 
light of the then existing circumstances, to determine whether after 


^ WMte Paper, Proposal 183, 
8 White Paper, Proposal 189. 
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that period the time has arrived for such an enquiry. It may be said 
that this is to postpone the final determination of the question to an 
indefinite future, but this is by no means our intention. We hope 
that the situation will have become so far clarified in five years’ time 
from the date when the new Provincial Governments first take office 5 
that an enquiry may then be found of advantage, though it is unlikely 
that a revision of the question of recruitment by the Secretary of 
State of officers employed under the Jmderal Government will be 
appropriate until later date. Where so much is difficult and 
perplexing it would be wrong to tie in advance the hands of those on ' 10 
whom the responsibility will rest for coming to a decision. Nor must 
it be assumed that such an enquiry will be merely a formal prelude 
to a change of system. It will furnish the information on which an 
ultimate decision can be based, but we do not desire to anticipate 
or prejudice the final conclusion. It seems to us that the enquiry would 15 
be most conveniently made by a small body of administrative experts. 

The Constitution Act should, in our view, make provision for enabling 
the present arrangements recruitment and control of the Indian 
Civil Service and Indian Ponce to be varied without an amending 
Act ; probably procedure by Order in Council, the draft of which 20 
had been approved by both Houses of Parliament, would be most 
convenient. 
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299. Under existing arrangements there is no direct recruitment for 
the Indian Medical Service (Civil). Vacancies are filled from among 
officers appointed to the Indian Medical Service wdio have had a period 25 
of military duty. We note the view expressed in the Eeport of the 
Seiwiccs Sub-Committee of the first Round Table Conference that 
there should in future be no Civil Branch of the Indian Medical 
Service, and that the Civil Medical Service should be recruited 
through the Public Services Commissions. The Sub-Committee 30 
however added that the Governments and Public Services Cotn- 
missions in India should bear in mind the requirements of the 
Army and of British officials in India, and should take steps to 
recruit an adequate number of European doctors to their respective 
Medical Services and to offer such salaries as would attract a good 35 
type of recruit. We are however convinced on the information 
supplied to us that the continuance of the Civil Branch of the 
Indian Medical Service will provide the only satisfactory method of 
meeting the requirements of the War Reserve and of European 
members of the Civil Services, and that it will be necessary for the 40 
Secretary of State to retain the power which he at present possesses 
(although medical matters have since 1920 been under the control 
of Ministers) to require the Provinces to employ a specified 
number of Indian Medical Service officers. In making these recom- 
mendations we have not been unmindful of the natural desire 45 
of the Provinces to develop Medical Services entirely under their 
own control But the requirements of the Army and of the Civil 
Services have an overriding claim. 
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300. The present position is that recruitment of European personnel The 
to the Superior Rahway vServices is divided between the Secretary 

of State in Council and the High Commissioner for India, The 
former makes all first appointments of persons of non- Asiatic domicile 
5 to the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, Transportation (Traffic) 
and Commercial Departments and Transpjrtation (Power) and 
Siechanical Engineering Departments; and the latter various 
specialist appointments such as Bridge, Signal and Electrical 
Engineers, \Vorks Managers and Medical Officers ; and also Engineers 
10 to fill temporary posts, 

301. Under the ratios recommended by the Lee Commission in Future 
1924, 25 per cent, only of the total direct appointments to the Superior recruitment. 
Railway Services is British, but the full effect of the corresponding 

ratio of Indian appointments will noi be apparent for some years, 

15 as the great majority of the higher posts will continue to be filled 
by officers appointed to the Service before 1924. We recommend 
that the existing ratio of British recimitment should be continued 
for the present and should include a due proportion of Royal 
Ifngineer officers. We think however that the new Railway Authority 
20 should in the future appoint British recruits. The Railw^ay 
Authority will by its constitution be a strong and independent 
body, interested solely in the efficiency of the Railways, and able to 
secure for its personnel satisfactory conditions of service ; moreover 
the policy of the Board in relation to recruitment will be subject 
25 to the directions of the Governor-General whenever in the opinion 
of the latter the interests of defence or liis special responsibilities 
are involved. 

302. Weapprove the proposalin the White PaperthattheSecretary The 

of State should continue to make appointments to the Ecclesiastical Dcclesi- ^ 
30 Department.^ Recruitment to the Political Department is indirect, 

vacancies being filled by transfers from the Indian Army and the Deport- 
Ci\ii Service (mainly the Indian Chdl Service) and, to a small extent, merits, 
by the promotion of subordinate political officers. The Governor- 
General approves transfers from the Indian Civil Service and the 
35 Indian Army; transfer from other All-India Services and pro- 
motions from the subordinate Services are approved by the Secretary 
of State on the recommendation of the Governor-General. 

303. The Statutory Commission made no specific recommendations Bilitical 
for the future organisation and recruitment of the Political Depart- Pepartmer 

40 ment, of which at present the Governor-General himself holds the 
portfolio. Its total strength on Ist October, 1933, was 108 posts. 

These include, on the External side, the secretariat, district and 
judicial appointments in the North-West Frontier Province and 
Baluchistan, as well as the political agencies in tribal territory; 

15 political agencies on the Persian Gulf and a proportion of consular 
appointments in Persia ; the civil administration of Aden and such 

^ White Paper, Proposal 183, 
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appomtments as those at the Legations in Afghanistan and Nepal 
and the Consulate-General at Kashgar. On the Internal side they 
indiide the appomtments to political agencies and residencies 
through which the relations of the Crown with the Indian Stales 
are conducted; and the civil administration of the Chief Com- 5 
missioiier's Provinces of Coorg and Ajmer Merwara, and of the 
assigned tract of Bangalore and other British cantonment areas in 
the Indian States. 

304. The White Paper contemplates that . after the commcnccmcn L 

of the Constitution Act, when the Governor-General assumes respoiisi- 10 
bility in his other capacity for conducting the relations of the 
Crown with the Indian States in matters not accepted as federal 
by their Rulers in their Instruments of Accession, it may for political 
reasons be found desirable to make the duties of political officers 
in the Indian States interchangeable with those of political officers 15 
employed by the Governor-General in the Reserved Department of 
External Affairs. We accept the view that there is no immediate 
need to divide, and to recruit separately, the personnel of the two 
Departments. Responsibility for recruitment to both will remain with 
the Secretary of State. For the time being there may be practical 20 
convenience in filling appointments on the internal side by seconding 
officers from the Department of External Affairs, more especially as 
the number of posts in either Department is comparatively small 
and the variety of functions assigned to them makes it desirable 
that the field of recruitment should be a wide one. Officers of the 25 
Indian Army and members of the Indian Civil Service appointed to 
the Department by the Governor-General, and other officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, would enjoy the same measure of protection 
as we recommend should be accorded to officers appointed to the 
Services by the Secretary of State, 30 

305. Since 1924 the Forests in Bombay and Burma have been 
administered by a responsible Minister, and under Provincial 
Autonomy this wiU in future be the case in aU Provinces* We 
emphasise the necessity for co-ordinated research in all forestiy 
matters, and we regard it as essential that the Central Institute at 35 
Dehra Dun for Forest Research should be maintained. But it is 
not only in research that co-ordination of effort between the diierent 
Provinces is, and must continue to be, important. Each Province 
should know what the other Provinces are doing in such administra- 
tive matters as the preparation and carrying out of working plans, 40 
At present this co-ordination is secured through the Inspector-General 

of Forests with the Government of India. We think that in future 
co-ordination wiU best be secured by tlie creation of a Board of 
Forestry on wHch, in addition to forestry experts, representatives 
of the Provincial Governments would serve ; and we think that the 45 
Provinces Aould be empowered to combine for the purpose of setting 
up such a Board and contributing to its expenses. 
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306. We consider that appointments of the European and Indian Future 
officers required for the higher administrative posts in the Forest recruit- 
Service should in future be made in India. But in the case of a small 
and very technical service such as the Forest Service, we do not think 
5 that the best results could be obtained by separate Provincial 
recruitinint ; and we recommend therefore that the Provinces 
should from time to time, with the assistance of the Board of Forestry, 
prepare a joint statement of their collective requirements in the 
matter of personnel, entrusting the Federal Public Service Com- 
10 mission with the duty of recruitment on their behalf. The actual 
appointment of recruits should, however, be made by the Provincial 
Government under whom they are intended to serve. We regard it as 
essential to the success of recruitment that a common training centre 
should be maintained, and we earnestly hope that the present CoUege 
15 at Dehra Dun will be made available for that purpose. We hope also 
that Provincial Governments will continue the very useful practice 
of lending any officers required by the Federal Government for such 
purposes as the staffing of the Central Institute for Research and of 
the Training College and for forestry administration in the Andamans. 

20 We think also that the Provinces should be willing to fill higher 
administrative posts from the Forest Service of another Province, if a 
suitable candidate from their own Province is not available. In all 
these matters the Board of Forestry should be able to maintain 
effective touch between the various Provincial Governments. 

25 307. Irrigation under Provincial Autonomy will also come under the The 

control of a responsible Minister. We emphasize in this case also the Irrigation 
paramount need for research and co-ordination. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India did not recommend the establishment 
of a central research station for reasons which we accept ; but they 
30 expressed a strong opinion that Provinces should devote more 
attention to the various problems that confront Irrigation Engineers. 

Unlike the Forests, there is no longer any officer with the Govern- 
ment of India v/ho can give advice on Inigation matters, although 
his place is to some extent taken by the present Central Board of 
35 Irrigation, which we consider should be developed on lines similar 
to those on which we have recommended the formation of a Board of 
Forestry. An efficient organisation for the dissemination of informa- 
tion is also essential and we recommend that the existing Central 
Bureau of Information should be retained and developed on the 
40 lines suggested in the Royal Commission’s Report, 

308. The higher administrative posts in the Irrigation Service are at Present 
present filled by members of the Indian Service of Engineers. Since 
1924, on the recommendation of the Lee Commission, recruitment of 
irrigation engineers has been in the proportion of 40 Europeans and 
45 40 Indians for every 100 appointments, the remainder being filled 
by officers promoted from the Provincial Services, of whom the great 
majority are Indians, In all cases, appointments are made by the 
Secretary of State. 
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iiture 309. The continued recruitment of an adequate number of highly 
jcmit-' qualified engineers, European as vrcll as Indian, is clearly essential 
to the efficiency of the irrigation system, especially in the North-West 
of India, on which tiie prosperity and indeed the very existence of 
millions of the population depends. It might well be argued that the 5 
Irrigation Ser\nce is for this comparable in importance within its 
own sphere to the Indian Civil Service and the Police Service, and 
that its future recruitment and control should be in the same hands. 

But after a close examination of the question, ^ our conclusion is that 
the Irrigation Service ought to become a Provincial Service ; and we 10 
are not convinced that even in the Punjab, which is perhaps the 
crucial case, the situation necessitates a different policy without 
at least first allowing the Province to prove that it can successfully 
recruit its own Service. We are informed that there are at present 
67 Europeans and 69 Indians in the Irrigation Branch of the Indian 15 
Service of Engineers in the Punjab and that, if the recruitment of 
Europeans now ceased, the number of Europeans would normally 
drop to 42 in 1939 and to 21 in 1949 ; that is to say, there would 
be for some years, unless some incalculable factor intervened, such as 
greatly increased retirements on proportionate pension, a sufficient 20 
number of fully trained officers both European and Indian to 
fiU the most essential posts, those of the three Cliicf Engineers and 
fifteen Superintending Engineers. The question of irrigation 
is scarcely of less importance in Sind, but we think the Governor's 
special responsibility for the Sukkur Barrage is there a sufficient 25 
safeguard. We think that the Provinces should seek the assistance 
of the Federal Public Service Commission and the Central Board 
of Irrigation in matters affecting recruitment. 


Quesdoii of 310. Nevertheless we are of opinion that a power to resume recruit- 
future ^ ment should be reserved to the Secretary of State, if a Provincial 30 
resumption Govcrnmentiinfortimately proved unable to secure a sufficient number 
enSment satisfactory recruits and it appeared that the economic position of 
by the the Province and the welfare of its inhabitants was thereby pre- 
Secretary of jiidiced ; and provision should accordingly be made for that purpose 
State. in the Constitution Act. 85 


English 311. Our recommendalion that the Forest and Irrigation 
personnel Services should in future be recruited in India does not, of course, 
imply that the Governments in India should abandon the recfiiit- 
Irrigation of necessary personnel from England. The High Corn- 

Services. missioner for India ip London already recruits specialist and expert 40 
officers of various kinds in England, as the agent of the competent 
authorities in India, and the Governments in India will doubtless 
continue this practice, or may, for certain purposes, make use of 
the Civil Service Commission. 





312. Under the White Paper proposals the Governments in India 
will have a free hand in regard to the recruitment for all other Services.^ 
We hope that the establishment of Public Service Commissions will 
assist them in this most responsible task; and we endorse the 
5 observations both of the Royal Commission in 1924 and of the 
Statutory Commission upon the vital necessity for excluding 
political or personal influences. We desire to emphasize also the 
assistance which the federal Public Service Commission will be 
able to give to the Provincial Commissions in the establishment and 
10 maintenance, so far as the differing requirements and resources of the 
Provinces may admit, of common standards of qualifications and 
remuneration. 


Pullic Service Commissions 

313. The Public Service Commissions at present existing in India are 
15 the Central Public Service Commission, established under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, and the Madras Service Commission, established 
under an Act of the Madras Legislature in 1929. The legislation 
necessary for setting up a Public Service Commission in the Punjab 
has been passed, but the establishment of the Commission awaits 

20 an irpprovement in the finances of the Province. The A^Tiite Paper 
proposes the continuance of the Central Public Service Cammission 
as a federal organ, and the setting up in each Province of a Provincial 
Public Service Commission.^ 

314. The functions proposed for all these Commissions are advisory 
25 in character and similar to those at present perfonned by the 

Central and Madras Conmiissions.^ We regard it as essential that 
each Provincial Government should be able to avail itself of the 
advice of a Public Service Commission. Wc recognise that it is not 
practicable to establish one Public Service Commission for afl 
80 India, but we should view with some apprehension the setting 
up of some ten Provincial Public Service Commissions in addition 
to the Federal Public Service Commission. We hope therefore that 
advantage will freely be taken of the proposed provision, which we 
cordially endorse, whereby the same Provincial Commission would 
35 be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly, or alternatively 
that it should be open to a Province to make use of the services of the 
Federal Public Service Commission, subject to agreement with the 
federal authorities. Without accepting the proposals in the White 
Paper for the composition and working of these Commissions in 
40 every detail, we regard them as generally satisfactory. 

i WMte Paper, Proposal 190, 

^ White Paper, Proposal 195. 

® WMte Paper, Proposals 199-201. 
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Payment of Emoluments and Pensions 

315. Before leaving tlik chapter of our Report, we propose to deal 
with one matter of general interest to all classes of officers by whatever 
authority appointed, that is to say, the availability of cash for the 
payment of Service emoluments, and more particularly for the 5 
|:a}mcnt of pensions of officers appointed by the Secretary of State. 

316. It appcarc d from the evidence tendered by the vai ious Service 
Associations thrt there is apprehension among the Services on this 
point, and we have very carefully considered whether it requires 
any ^pc(lal puwic^ion in the Constitution Act. We are clear, in the 10 
first place, that it would be iindcsiiable to place officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State in a privileged position in resi>ect of the 
provision of cash for current pay, though it is to be remembered that 
their emoluments wffil not be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 
Regular and punctual payjmmt of einjluments is a legitimate intertst 15 
of all persons in the Public Services, and no one class of officers can 

be admitted to have a prior claim in this respect. On the more 
general question, we have examined suggestions which have been 
made for a system of prior charges or for building up a reserve fund. 

We are informed that the percentage 01 the total annual revenues 20 
of a Province which would be required for the paymeni of all Service 
emoluments may be taken as approximately 40 per cent. ; and we 
are satisfied that, in respect of payments which constitute so large 
a proportion of the total annual liabilities of a Province, the sugges- 
tions are quite impracticable. 25 

317. In so far as the apprehension may be that a temporary 
deficiency might occur in the cash required to meet such current 
obligations as the issue of monthly pay, not through any failure in the 
annual revenues, but through excessive commitments in other direc- 
tions, the good sense of the Government, and the advice of a strong 30 
Finance Department, must in our opinion be relied on as the real 
safeguard. Nor must it be forgotten that, although a Governor 
will not have a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial 
stability and credit of the Province, it v^iU. most certainly be his 
duty to see that he has information furnished to him which would 35 
enable him to secure such financial provision as may be required 
for the discharge of his other special responsibilities, including of 
course his special responsibility for safeguarding the legitimate 
interests of the Services. If need arose for the Governor to take 
special steps for the purpose, in virtue of his special responsibilities, 40 
it would, of course, be open to him to adopt whatever means were 
most appropriate in the circumstances, and, if necessary, to meet 
the situation by borrowing. The powers available to him personally 

in this respect w^ould be identical with those available to the Pro- 
vmcial Government. If he should seek assistance from the Federal 45 
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Government in llie form of a loan, his application would be governed 
by the provision relating to provincial borrowing which we have 
already advocated^ The Governor-General will, of course, be 
responsible for securing the interest of officers serving at the Centre. 

5 318. We have said that no distinction can, or ought to be, drawn 

between the claim of the various classes of officers serving in a 
Prownce for the due payment of their emoluments, but to this 
general statement of principle we think that there should be one 
qualification, If difficulties should unfortunately arise in regard to 
10 a claim to pension by an officer appointed by the Secretary of State 
who has served from time to time in different Provinces, we think 
that it would be unreasonable that he should have to make his 
claim against a number of authorities in respect of different portions 
of his pension. We therefore approve the proposal in the White 
15 Paper that the claims of all officers appointed by the Secretary of 
Stale for their pensions should be against the Federal Government 
direct, the necessary adjustments being made subsequently belv/een 
the Federal Government and the Pro^mce or Provinces concerned^ ; 
and, if that recommendation is adopted, v/e think that officers 
20 appointed by the Secretary of State need have no anxiety regarding 
the regular and punctual pajmient of their own pensions and those 
of their dependants. Pensions of retired officers, if appointed 
before the commencement of the Constitution Act, and the pensions 
of their dependants, will be exempt from Indian taxation if the 
25 pensioner is residing permanently outside India. The pensions of 
officers appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Crowm after 
that date and the pensions of their dependants will also be exempt 
from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing permanently outside 
India. Existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State will be 
30 preserved.^ 

319. We should not, however, wish to leave this subject wiiliout 
making a general statement in regard to the pensions of these 
officers. These pensions, like the pensions of all retired members 
of the Public Services of India, are a charge upon the revenues of 
35 India, and there can be no more binding obligation resting upon the 
Government of India than to meet this charge in full and ungrudg- 
ingly. But, though we do not doubt that it will be so met, the obliga- 
tion rests not only upon the Government of India to meet it, but 
also upon His Majesty's Government to see that it is so met. Plis 
40 Majesty’s Government have, in fact, pledged the revenues of India 
for this purpose, and it is their duty to see that that pledge is made 
effective. The Governor-General must, therefore, be armed with 
full powers to meet the liabilities thus secured upon the revenues of 
India, and our approval of the proposals of the \^ite Paper is based 
45 on the understanding that the Constitution Act will in fact arm 
him with such powers. 

^ Supra, para. 266. 

2 WMte Paper, Proposal 186. 

® Infrai para. 387. 
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320. One category of pension payment stands in so special a 
position as to demand separate consideration. We refer to the 
pensions payable to families of officers, civil and military, the cost 
of which is met not from the revenues of India but from credits 
accumulating in the balances of the Government of India from 5 
subscriptions paid by the officers themselves. The Government of 
India are trustees of these credits and the fullest possible considera- 
tion should be given to the view^s of the subscribers and beneficiaries 

as to the future administration of the trust. A Note by the Secretary 
of State for India^ which is printed in the Committee's Records con- 10 
tains full particulars of these credits and the steps already taken to 
ascertain the views of subscribers. The Note also contahis in outline 
proposals for the consideration of subscribers and pensioners. The 
matters to be decided are technical and complicated ; and we hope 
therefore in consulting subscribers that every effort will be made 15 
to put the issues before them in the clearest possible way. We arc 
glad to observe from paragraph 8 of the Note that the Secretary ot 
State hopes that, unless the present financial situation unexpectedly 
deteriorates, it will be possible to convert existing rupee credits in 
India into sterling funds held in this country within quite a slioit 20 
period after the Constitution Act is passed and the wishes of sub- 
scribers and pensioners are knoum. We recommend that this should 
be done and that action should be taken generally on the lines 
indicated in the Note. 

The Anglo-Indian Community 25 

321. We observe with satisfaction that the White Paper gives effect 
to a suggestion made with general agreement at the Third Round 
Table Conference for safeguarding Government grants-iii-aid for 
the education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European com- 
munity. We have inquired whether any additional provision in 30 
the Constitution Act is desirable in order to secure to a very small 
community, which has established a strong claim to consideration 
by its history and its record of public service, the maintenance of 
the special position in some of the Public Services, which it has won 
by its omi efforts. We recall that the Services Sub-Committee 35 
of the First Round Table Conference recommended that special 
consideration should be given to the claims of this community 
for employment in the Ser\nces ; and we have noted with satisfaction 
the resolution of the Home Department of the Government of India, 
dated July 4th, announcing new rules for the determination and 40 
improvement of the representation of minorities in the Public 
Services. In accordance with this resolution the claims of Anglo- 
Indians and domiciled Europeans who at present obtain rather 
more than 9 per cent, of the Indian vacancies in the gazetted railway 
posts, for which recruitment is made on an All-India basis, will be 45 
considered when and if their share falls below 9 per cent., while 

8 per cent, of the railway subordinate posts filled by direct recruitment 
will be reserved for Anglo-Indians and domiciled Europeans. We 
are of opinion that a reference should be included in the Instruments 
of Instructions of the Governor-General and Governors to the fact 59 



on the Governor-General and Governors, in the discharge of their 
special responsibility for the legitimate interests of minorities, to 
see that no change was made in the percentages prescribed in the 
above nientioned resolution without their approval. 

5 (4) The Judicature 

The Federal Court 

322. A Federal Court is an essential element in a Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is at once the interpreter and guardian of the Constitution 
and a tribunal for the determination of disputes betw^een the 

10 constituent units of the Federation. The establishment of a Federal 
Court is part of the White Paper scheme, and we approve generally 
the proposals with regard to We have, however, certain 
comments to make upon them, wFich we set out below. 

323. The Court should, w’-e think, consist of a Chief Justice and not 
15 more than six or eight Judges, the maximum number being specified 

in the Constitution Act, but we do not suppose that for some time 
to come it will be necessary to appoint more than three or four. The 
retiring age for Federal Judges should be 65 and not 62. We observe 
that the Judges are to hold office during good behaviour, and not, 
20 as is at present the case with Judges of the Indian High Courts, at 
pleasure. We think that this is right, but we assume that it is not 
intended that the Legislature should have power to present an 
Address praying for the removal of a Federal Judge ; and in our 
opinion a Judge should not be removed for misbehaviour, except 
25 on a report by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, to whom 
His Majesty should be empowered to refer the matter for considera- 
tion. We concur generally with the qualifications proposed for the 
Judges, but we doubt whether in principle any distinction ought to 
be drawn in the Constitution Act between judges, advocates and 
SO pleaders of State Courts and those of the High Courts, though this 
does not of course mean that any obhgation would be imposed upon 
the Crown to appoint a Judge who had not all the necessary pro- 
fessional qualifications. We assume that the White Paper proposals 
mean throughout by “ State Court the Court of highest jurisdiction 
35 in the State. 

324. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have an original 
jurisdiction in — 

(i) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution 
Act or the determination of any rights or obligations arising 

40 thereunder, where the parties to the dispute are [a) the Federa- 
tion and either a Province or a State, or (5) two Provinces or 
two States, or a Province and a State ; 

(ii) any matter involving the interpretation of, or arising under, 
45 any agteement entered into after the commencement of the 

Constitution Act between the Federation and a Federal Unit or 
between Federal Units, unless the agreement otherwise provides. 

5 Whitepaper, Proposals 151-162. 
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This jurisdiction is to be an exclusive one, and in our opinion 
rightly so, since it would be aitogelher inappropriate if proceedings 
could be taken by one Unit of the Federation against another in the 
Courts of either of them. For that reason we think that, where the 
parties are Units of the Federation or the Federation itself, the 5 
jurisdiction ought to include not only the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act, but also the interpretation of federal laws, by wdiicli 
we mean any laws enacted by the Federal Legislature. 

325. It is also proposed that the Federal Court shall have an 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any decision given by the High 10 
Court or any State Court, so far as it involves the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations arising thereunder ; 
but that no appeal shall lie except with the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of the Province or State, or unless in a 
civil case the value of the subject matter in dispute exceeds a specified 15 
sum. In this case also we think that the jurisdiction ought to be 
extended to include the interpretation of federal laws. It is 
essential that there should be some authoritative tribunal in India 
which can secure a uniform intei-pretation of federal laws throughout 
the whole of the Federation. We had at first thought on a con- 20 
stitutional issue appeal should lie without leave ; but we appreciate 
that, in a country where litigation is so much in favour, this might 
result in an excessive number of unnecessary appeals. We therefore 
approve the proposal in the White Paper, though we think that tlie 
Federal Court ought to have a summary power of disposing of appeals 25 
or applications for leave to appeal in any case where they appear to 

be frivolous or vexatious or brought only for the purposes of delay. It 
was urged before us that to permit a litigant in a State Court to apply 
to the Federal Court for leave to appeal, if the State Court had already 
refused leave, would be to derogate from the sovereignty of the Ruler 30 
of the State, and that the refusal of a State Court to grant leave to 
appeal, at any rate in a case concerning the interpretation of Federal 
laws, should ht treated as final. We should much regret the inclusion 
of a provision of this kind. The appellate jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court, so far as regards an Indian State, arises from the voluntary act 35 
of the Ruler himself, viz., his accession to the Federation ; the 
jurisdiction is in no sense imposed on him ab extra. This being so, 
and since it is proposed that all appeals to the Federal Court should 
be in the form of a Special Case to be stated by the Court appealed 
from, we think the position of the States would be appropriately 40 
safeguarded if it v/ere provided that the granting of leave to appeal 
by the Federal Court were in the form of Letters of Request, directed 
to the Ruler of the State to be transmitted by him to the Court 
concerned. 

326. The appeal to the Privy Council is preserved, and it is proposed 45 
that an appeal shall lie without leave in any matter involving the 
interpretation of the Constitution Act, but in any other case only by 
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leave of the Federal Court (without prejudice to the grant of special 
leave by His Majesty), unless the value of the subject matter in 
dispute exceeds a specified sum. We have no comment to make 
on this proposal, except that we assume that the jurisdiction of the 
5 Privy Council will extend to appeals involving rights and obligations 
arising under the Constitution Act, as well as the interpretation of 
the Act itself. Effect will be given to the decisions of the Federal 
Court, as is the case with decisions of the Privy Council, by the 
Courts from which the appeal has been brought ; and all Courts 
10 within the Federation will be bound to recognise decisions of the 
Federal Court as binding upon themselves. We may perhaps point 
out that the jurisdiction of the Privy Council in relation to the 
States will be based upon the voluntary act of the Rulers them- 
selves, their Instruments of Accession, 

15 327. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have a jurisdiction 

similar to that possessed by the Privy Council under Section 4 of 
the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, which provides that His Majesty 
may refer to the Committee for hearing or consideration any matters 
whatsoever as His Majesty may think fit, and that the Committee 
20 shall thereupon hear and consider the same, and shall advise His 
Majesty thereon. The expression used in the WTiite Paper is any 
justiciable matter which the Govemoi-General considers of such a 
nature and such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it.'' Exception was taken to the 
25 word '' justiciable,'" and we think perhaps that any matter of law " 
would be preferable. We concur generally in the proposal, and we 
are of opinion that this advisory jurisdiction may often prove of 
great utility. We agree that it need not be limited to the federal 
sphere and that the right of referring any matter to the Court for 
30 an advisory opinion should be in the Governor-General's discretion. 

328. It is common ground that the Federal Judges should be 
appointed by the Crowm ; and we think that their salaries should 
be specified in the Constitution Act or determined by His Majesty 
in Council and not subject to variation without the assent of 
35 Parliament. 


The Supreme Court 

329. The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature should 
be empowered to establish a separate Supreme Court to hear appeals 
from the provincial High Courts (1) in civil cases and (2) in criminal 
40 cases where a death sentence had been passed, provided of course that 
an appeal did not lie to the Federal Court. The Court would in 
effect take the place of the Privy Council, though an appeal would 
still lie to the latter by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave 
of His Majesty, We have given very careful consideration to this 
45 proposal, but we do not feel able to recommend its adoption. 
A Supreme Court of this kind would be independent of, and in no 
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sense subordinate to, the Federal Court ; but it would be impossible 
to avoid a certain overlapping of jmisdictions, owing to the difficulty 
of determining in particular cases whether or not a constitutional 
issue was raised by a case under appeal. This might involve the 
two Courts in undignified and very undesirable disputes, and we are 5 
satisfied that the existence of two such Courts of co-ordinate juris- 
diction would be to the advantage neither of the Courts themselves 
nor of the Federation. There is much to be said for the establishment 
of a Court of Appeal for the whole of British India, but in our 
opinion this would be most conveniently effected by an extension of 10 
the jufisdiccion of the Federal Court, and we think that the Legis- 
lature should be empowered to confer this extended jurisdiction upon 
it. It has been objected that not only would so great an increase in 
the personnel of the Court be required as to make it difficult to 
find a sufficient number of Judges with the necessary qualifications, 15 
but also that the essential functions of the Federal Court as guardian 
and interpreter of the Constitution would tend to become obscured. 

We fully agree that the quality of the Federal Judges is a matter of 
the highest importance and that nothing ought to be clone which 
might diminish or impair the position of the Court in its con- 20 
stitiitional aspect, but we think that the fears expressed are un- 
founded. In the first place, it is clear that there would have Lo be 
a strict limitation on the right of appeal, so as to secure that only 
cases of real importance came before the Court ; and, if this were 
done, we see no reason why a comparatively small number of 25 
additional Judges should not suffice. Secondly, we assume that the 
Court would sit in two Chambers, the first dealing with federal cases, 
and the second with British India appeals. The tv/o Chambers 
would remain distinct, though we v/ould emphasise the unity of the 
Court by enabling the Judges who ordinarily sit in the Federal 30 
Chamber to sit from time to time in the other Chamber, as the Chief 
Justice might direct, or Rules of Court provide ; but beyond this we 
do not think that the two Chambers should be interchangeable. 

A Court of 
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Appeal not 
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330. The Supreme Court under the White Paper proposals would, 
hov/ever, as we have said, jurisdiction to hear certain criminal 35 
appeals from British India. We are satisfied that these would be so 
numerous that, if the Federal Court were given the extended 
jurisdiction which we have suggested, an increase in the number of 
Judges would be required in excess of anything which we should be 
willing to contemplate. The question then arises whether the Federal 40 
Legislature should be empowered, if and when they thought fit, to 
set up a separate Court of Criminal Appeal for British India, sub- 
ordinate to the Federal Court. After careM consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that a Court of Criminal Appeal is not 
required in India. Nearly every case involving a death sentence is 45 
tried in a District Court, from which an appeal lies to the High Court, 
and, apart from this, no death sentence can be carried out until it 
has been confirmed by the High Court. Only three of the High Courts 
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(excluding Rangoon) exercise an original criminal jurisdiction, and 
lliough there is no further appeal from these Courts, every prisoner 
under sentence of death can appeal for remission or commutation of 
sentence to the Provincial Government, or, if he wishes, can ask for 
5 special leave to appeal to the Privy Council. In these circumstances, 
the rights of a condemned man seem to be very fuUy safeguarded, and 
we think that no good purpose would be served by adding yet another 
Court to which appeals can be brought. We should add that at 
present under the Criminal Procedure Code, a condemned prisoner 
10 can apply for commutation of his sentence not only to the Pro- 
vincial Government but also to the Governor-General in Council 
We think that under the new Constitution the determination of appli- 
cations for commutation or remission of sentence under Section 401 
of the Code should rest with the authority primarily responsible 
15 for the preservation of law and order, namely, the Provincial 
Government, and that the Federal Government, that is to say the 
Governor-General acting on the ad\dce of his Ministers, as the 
successor of the Governor-General in Council, should no longer 
possess this statutory power of commuting or remitting sentences. 
20 At the same time, we are reluctant to diminish the opportunities 
for appeal which are at present enjoyed under the Indian Law, 
and we recommend that the power now exercisable in this respect 
by the Governor-General in Council should henceforth vest in the 
Governor-General acting in his discretion, to whom in addition 
25 there will, we assume, be delegated as at present the prerogative 
power of pardon. 


The High Comis 

331. The constitution of the Provincial High Courts, which enjoy xhe Higb 
a deservedly high reputation throughout British India, is hardly Court 
3Q directly affected by the White Paper proposals^ ; but we note the Judges, 
following points. It has been represented to us that the retiring age 
of Judges should not be raised to sixty-two, but should continue to be 
sixty ; and we concur. We have suggested that in the case of the 
Federal Coiut the age should be sixty-five, because it might otherwise 
35 be difficult to secure the services of High Court Judges who have 
shown themselves qualified for promotion to the Federal Court ; but 
the evidence satisfies us that in India a Judge has in general done his 
best work by the time he has i cached the age of sixty. We note also 
that the present statutory requirement that not less than one-third of 
40 the Judges of every High Court must have been called to the English, 

Scottish, or Irish Bar, and that not less than one-third must be 
members of the Indian Civil Service, is to be abrogated. We are 
informed that the rigidity of this rule has sometimes caused 
difficulty in the selection of Judges, and we do not therefore 
45 dissent from the proposed amendment of the law; but we 
are clear (and we are informed that this is the general opinion of 

^ White Paper, Proposals 168-175. 
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their colleagues) that the Indian Civil Service Judges are an important 
and valuable element in the judiciary, and that their presence adds 
greatly to the strength of the High Courts. It has been suggested 
that their earlier experience tends to make them favour the Executive 
against the subject, but the argument does not impress us ; we are 5 
satisfied that they bring to the Bench a knowledge of Indian country 
life and conditions v/hich barristers and pleaders from the towns 
may not always possess, and we do not doubt that the Crown will 
continue to appoint them. The Indian Civil Service Judges are not 
at the present time eligible for permanent appointment as Chief 10 
Justice of a High Court, though we understand that this rule docs not 
apply in the case of Chief Courts. We see no reason for this invidious 
distinction, and we think that His Majesty’s freedom of choice should 
not be thus fettered. We need hardly add that our acceptance of 
the proposal to abrogate the statutory proportion so far as barristers 15 
are concerned implies no doubt as to the necessity of continuing, in 
the interests of the maintenance of British legal traditions, to recruit 
a reasonable proportion of barristers or advocates from the United 
Kingdom as Judges of the High Courts. As regards the tenure of 
High Court Judges, we think that it should be the same as that 20 
which we have recommended for Judges of the Federal Court.^ 

332. The administrative machinery of the High Courts is at the 
present time (save in the case of the Calcutta High Court) subject to 
the control of the Provincial Governments and Legislatures, and there 
is evidence that the latter have from time to time tended to assert 25 
their powers in a w^ay which might under the new Constitution affect 
the efficiency of the Courts. The White Paper proposes that in 
future any expenditure certified by the Governor, after consultation 
with his Ministers, to be required for the expenses of the High Court 
shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly, 30 
though it will be open to discussion by them^. We think tliat in the 
circumstances this is a reasonable arrangement and will avoid the 
difficulties to which we have referred. 
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333. It foliow^s from this recommendation that we are not at 
one with the Statutory Commission in thinking^ that the administra- 35 
tive control of the High Courts should be placed in che hands of the 
Central Government and that the expenditure required for them, 
and the receipts from court fees, should be included in the Central 
Government’s Budget. We agree entirely with the Commission 
that the arrangement whereby, in consequence of the historical 40 
connection for certain purposes between the Calcutta High Court 
and the Government of India, decisions as to the strength of that 
Court and its establishment and as to its financial requirements for 
buildmgs or other purposes rest with the Central Government, though 
the extra expenditure involved by such decisions falls upon the 45 


^ Supra, para. 323 
^ White Paper, Proposal 98 (lii). 

® Report, Vol, II, paras. 34 1-349. 
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Bengal Government, is an anomaly which ought to be terminated ; 
but, in onr view, it should be terminated not by placing financial 
responsibility for the Calcutta High Court (and incidentally for all 
other High Courts) upon the shoulders of the Federal Government, 

5 but by bringing the Calcutta Court into the same lelaiionsliip with 
the Bengal Government as that obtaining between all other High 
Courts and their respective Provincial Governments. We agree, 
moreover, most fully with the Commission’s view as to the importance 
of securing for the High Courts a position of independence and the 
10 largest possible measure of freedom from pressure exerted for 
political ends. This object should, we think, be fully secured by 
the recommendation which we made in the last paragraph. But, 
subject to the fulfilment of this requirement, the High Court is, in 
our view, essentially a provincial institution : indeed, as subsequent 
15 paragraphs show, we seek to secure for each High Court an admini- 
strative connection with the Subordinate Judiciary of the Province 
wliich we regard as of the highest importance, and which we think 
could not be maintained — or only in an atmosphere of mistrust and 
suspicion which would gravely detract from its advantages — ^if the 
£(j Court were an outside body, regarded (as it would probably be) as 
an appanage of the Federal Government. Apart from these reasons, 
v'liich we regard as conclusive, in favour of maintaining the present 
lelaiionsliip between the High Courts and the Provincial Govern- 
ments (subject only to the modification required to bring the 
15 Calcutta High Court into the same position as that of the others), we 
are satisfied that the financial adjusiments which would be involved 
in any attempt to centralise the administration and financing of the 
High Courts would be of a far more complicated nature than the 
Commission appear to have supposed. 

3^ ) 334. We observe that the Federal Legislature is to have an exclusive Federal audj 

power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers and authority Froyiucial 
of all Courts in British India (except the Federal Court and the 
Supreme Court) with respect to the subjects on which it is exclusively to the High* 
competent to legislate, and that the Provincial Legislatures will Courts. 

15 similarly have power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, powers 
and authority of aU Courts within the Province with respect to 
subjects on which those Legislatures are exclusively competent to 
legislate. It has been suggested that this would enable either the 
Federal or a Provincial Legislature, if they so desired, to deprive 
40 the High Courts of much of their jurisdiction, and to transfer it to 
Courts of an inferior status, to the grave prejudice of the rights of 
His Majesty’s subjects in India. In theory this is no doubt possible ; 
but it is, in our viewo a necessary consequence of the distribution 
of legislative powers which w^e recommend that both the Federal 
45 and Prouincial Legislatures should have a law-making power 
for the purposes winch we have mentioned, and, whatever use they 
may make of it, we are satisfied that they will never willingly enact 
legislation which would prejudice or affect the status of the High 
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Courts. Our infonnation is indeed that, so great is the confidence 
felt in the impartiality and ability of the High Courts, a converse 
policy is much more likely, if the past is any guide, to be adopted. 

But, in order that the position of the High Courts may be fully 
safeguarded, we recommend that the Governor-General and 5 
Governors should be directed in their Instruments of Instruction 
to reserve for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure any Bill 
which in their opinion would so derogate from the powers of the 
High Court as to endanger the position which those Courts are 
under the Constitution Act clearly designed to fill. We think 10 
that it is also of great importance that the powers of the High 
Courts referred to in the Committee's Records^ should be defined 
and confirmed by the Constitution Act, even where at present 
they rest on the authority of the Provincial Government We 
should add that in later paragraphs^ wc make recommendations 15 
which are designed to confirm and strengthen the arrangements 
existing in many Provinces whereby the High Courts are given 
a large measure of control over the personnel of the Subordinate 
Judiciary ; but we also think that provisions, settling definitely 
the nature of the administrative superintendence to be exercised 20 
by the High Courts over the Subordinate Courts in a Province, 
should find a place in the new Constitution. 

335. We think it desirable to explain the general effect of our 
recommendations upon the High Courts. Their constitution will, as 
at present, be laid down in the Constitution Act and the appoLatments 25 
to them will remain with the Crown : the Constitution Act will, 
moreover, itself regulate more precisely than at present the nature 
and extent of the superintendence to be exercised by a High Court 
over the vSubordinate Courts of the Province — ^the nature and extent, 
in fact, of what may be described as their administrative jurisdiction, 30 
No change will be made in their relations with the Provinces in 
regard to the administrative questions affecting their establishment 
and buildings, except that the Calcutta High Court will henceforth 
have relations in these respects with the Bengal Government direct 
and not, as at present, with the Central Government (whicli, even 35 
as matters stand, naturally consults the Bengal Government upon 
any proposals laid before it by the Court) : but the supply required 
by the High Court will be determined by the Governor after consulta- 
tion with his Ministers, and will not be subject to the vote of the 
Provincial Legislature. As regards the juridical jurisdiction of the 40 
High Courts, in so far as this depends— as it mainly does depend— 
upon provisions of Indian enactments, it wUl henceforth be 
determined by enactments of that Legislature which is competent to 
regulate the subject in respect of which questions of the High Court's 
jurisdiction arise : that is to say, it vrill be for the Federal Legislature 45 
alone to determine the jurisdiction of the High Court in respect of any 
matter upon which that Legislature has exclusive power to legislate, 

^ Records [1932-331, pp. 34-35, paras. 12-13. 

2 Infra, paras. 339-340. 
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for tile Provincial Legislature to determine the jurisdiction of its 
High Court in respect of any exclusively provincial subject, and for 
both to determine (subject to the principles governing legislation 
in the concurrent field) in respect of any matter on which both Legis- 
I, 5 iatures are competent to legislate. It will thus be seen that the 
High Courts, under our proposals, will be institutions which will not 
accurately be described as either federalised or provincialised. 

336. In concluding this portion of our Report we desire to call 
attention to the importance of safeguarding the Judiciary from 
10 criticism in the Legislatures of their conduct in the discharge of 
their duties. The rule and practice of Parliament protect the 
Judiciary from such criticism in this country and we recommend 
that adequate provision should be made to safeguard Judges in 
India also. 


15 The Subordinate Judiciary 

337. This subject is not mentioned in the White Paper, but there are 
aspects of it which seem to us of such importance that we think it 
right to state our opinion upon them. The Federal and High Court 
Judges will be appointed by the Crown and their independence is 

20 secure ; but appointments to the Subordinate Judiciary must neces* 
sarily be made by authorities in India who will also exercise a certain 
measure of control over the Judges after appointment, especially ux 
the matter of promotion and posting. We have been greatly im- 
pressed by the mischiefs which have resulted elsewhere from a system 
25 under which promotion from grade to grade in a judicial hierarchy 
is in the hands of a Minister exposed to pressure from members of 
a popularly elected Legislature. Nothing is more likely to sap the 
independence of a magistrate than the knowledge that his career 
depends upon the favour of a Minister; and recent examples 
30 (xrot in India) have shown very clearly the pressure which 
may be exerted upon a magistracy thus situated by men who 
are known, or believed, to have the means of bringing influence to 
bear upon a Minister. It is the Subordinate Judiciary in India who 
are brought most closely into contact with the people, and it is no 
35 less important, perhaps indeed even more important, that their inde- 
pendence should be placed beyond question than in the case of the 
superior Judges. We have given anxious consideration to this matter 
and our recommendations are as follows. 

338. A strict rule ought in our opinion to be adopted and enforced, 
40 though it would be clearly out of place in the Constitution Act 

itself, that recommendations from, or attempts to exercise influence 
by, members of the Legislature in the appointment or promotion of 
any member of the Subordinate Judiciary are sufficient in themselves 
to disqualify a candidate, whatever his personal merits may be. We 
45 would admit no exception to this rule, which has for many years 
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past beepx accepted without question in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom. We do not for a moment suggest that Indian 
Ministers v/Jl be willing to adopt any lower standards ; but this is 
a matter in vhicli the right principle ought to be laid down at the 
very outset of the nev/ constitutional order ; and the observations 5 
which we have thought it our duty to make may perhaps serve in 
the future to strengthen the hands of Ministers who find themselves 
exposed to improper pressure from those v/liose standards may not 
be as high as them own. 


[a] The Civil Judiciary 10 

339. In the case of Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs, the Provincial 
Govemment—that is to say, the Govenior advised by the appro- 
priate Minister — after consultation with the Public Service Com- 
mission and with the High Court should make rules defining the 
standard of quaMcations for candidates seeking to enter the Judicial 15 
service. Candidates should be selected for appointment by the Public 
Service Commission, in consultation with the High Court, subject to 
any general regulations made by the Provincial Government as to 
the observance of communal proportions. The Minister would be 
informed by the Commission of the candidate or the candidates 20 
selected by them, and the appointment would be made by the Governor 
on the Minister's recommendation. The Public Service Commission 
would of course act in an advisory capacity but v/e cannot 
conceive that any Minister would reject their advice or recommend 

an appointment without it. We think it of first importance that 25 
promotions from grade to grade or from the rank of Munsiff to that 
of Subordinate Judge, and also the leave and postings of Munsiff s 
and Subordinate Judges, should be in the hands of the High Court, 
subject to the usual rights of appeal of the officer affected. 

340. In the case of District Judges or additional District J udges, first 30 
appointment should, if the candidate is a member of the Indian Civil 
Ser\dce, be made by the Governor on the recommendation of the 
Minister, after consultation with the High Court. A recommendation 
by the Minister for the appointment of a member of the subordinate 
judicial service should only be made with the approval of the Public 35 
Seivice Commission and of the High Court. A recommendation for 

a direct appointment from the Bar should be made from among 
persons nominated by the High Court, subject to any general regula- 
tions in force regarding communal proportions. A District Judge 
should only be promoted (except in the case of automatic time scale 40 
promotions) on a recommendation by the Minister after consultation 
with the High Court ; and the same rule should apply to postings. 

In aU the cases covered by this paragraph we think that the Governor 
should have a discretion to reject a recommendation if he docs not 
concur with it. 45 



(5) The Criminal Magistracy 

341. In the case of deputy magistrates, sub-deputy magistra tes and 
tehsildars, the High Court have little loiowledge of their judicial 
work, and none at all of the work which a large number of them 
5 perform in their executive or administrative capacities. Candidates 
^for a first appointment to these posts should be selected by the 
‘ Public Service Commission, and the appointment should be made 
from the candidates so selected by the Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the lilinister. In the case of subsequent promotions or 
10 postings, the Minister should ask for the recommendations of the 
district magistrate, in consultation, where necessary, mth the 
Sessions Ju^e of the district in which the subordinate magistrate 
works ; and wc think that, if these recommendations are disregarded, 
some machinery should be devised for bringing the matter to the 
15 notice of the Governor. 
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(5) Commercial and other Forms of Discrimination 

342. The importance attached in this country to this part of 
the Indian constitutional problem has been muA misunderstood 
in India. We believe that our first duty is to define it in such a way 

as to remove this misunderstanding. In our view the problem is 5 
divisible into tv/o entirely separate issues. The only one of these 
issues dealt with in the "W^ite Paper is the question of administrative 
and legislative discrimination against British commercial interests 
and British trade in India. With this issue we deal in detail in 
later paragraphs,^ 10 

343. The other issue, which we now proceed to consider, is 
that of discrimination against British imports. As is well known, 
the fiscal relations between the United Kingdom* and India have 
now been regulated for some thirteen years by the recommendations 

of the Joint Committee on the BiU of 1919 — commonly known as 15 
the Fiscal Convention. It is a commonplace that the exact scope 
and effects of this Convention have afforded much ground for dis- 
cussion, and that the Convention has not — as indeed could hardly 
have been expected — ^succeeded in placing beyond controversy the 
rights and duties of the two parties to it. But, with the passing of 20 
a new Constitution Act on the lines of the recommendations which 
we make in this Report, the Convention, in its present form at all 
events, will necessarily lapse ; and, unless the Constitution Act 
otherwise provides, the Federal Legislature will enjoy complete 
fiscal freedom, with little in the nature of settled tradition to guide 25 
its relationship in fiscal matters with this country. The difficulties 
which would be likely to arise from this uncertainty would, more- 
over, find a fruitful source of increase in that atmosphere of mis- 
understanding to which we have alluded. It is suggested in India 
that, in seeking to clarify the fiscal relations between India and 30 
themselves. His Majesty's Government are seeking to impose 
unreasonable fetters upon the future Indian Legislature for the 
purpose of securing exceptional advantages for British, at the 
expense of Indian, trade. The suggestion is without foundation, 
but can be countered only by clear proposals which will show hov/ ^ 
false it is. On the other hand, statements of a very disturbing 
character have been made from time to time by influential persons 
in India which have aroused suspicions and doubts in the United 
Kingdom. In these circumstances, appropriate provisions in the 
Constitution Act may serve the double purpose of facilitating the 4^ 
transition from the old to the new conditions, and of reassuring 
sensitive opinion in both countries. Certainly, such provisions 
would in no way imply a belief that there is real ground for the 
apprehensions entertained on either side. 


1 Infra, paras. 347-365. 
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344. But in making our recommendations to this end, we wish 
to make it clear at the outset that we contemplate no measure which 
would interfere with the position attained by India as an integral 
part of the British Empire through the Fiscal Convention. 
5 Fears have, indeed, been expressed lest the exercise by the Indian 
Legislature of the powers contemplated in the Convention 
might result in the imposition of penal tariffs on British goods 
or in the application to them of penally restrictive regulations 
with the object not, of fostering Indian trade, but of injuring and 
10 excluding British trade. The answer to these fears is that the 
Convention could never, in fact, have been applied in aid of such a 
policy ; and we have been assured by the Indian Delegates that 
there will be no desire in India to utilise any powers they may enjoy 
under the new Constitution for a purpose so destructive of the 
15 conception of partnership upon which dll our recommendations are 
based. But, if this be so, it would be clearly of great advantage to 
allay the fears of which we have spoken by a declaration through 
and under the Constitution Act of the principles governing the 
relations between the two countries. The machinery of the Governor- 
20 General’s special responsibilicics, supplemented by his Instrument 
of Instruciions, offers India and the United Kingdom the eppor- 
lunity of making such a declaration of principles, while at the same 
lime ensuring the necessary flexibility in their interpretation and 
application. 

25 345. We therefore recommend that to the special responsi- 

bilities of the Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper 
there should be added a further special responsibility defined in 
some such terms as follows: — ''The prevention of measures, 
legislative or administrative, which would subject British goods, 
SO imported into India from the United Kingdom, to discriminatory 
or penal treatment But, as it is important that the scope which 
we intend to be attached to the special responsibility so defined 
should be explained more exactly than could conveniently be 
expressed in statutory language, we further recommend that the 
35 Governor-Generars Instrument of Instructions should give him 
full and clear guidance. It should be made clear that the imposition 
of this special responsibility upon the Governor-General is not 
intended to afect the competence of his Government and of the 
Indian Legislature to develop their own fiscal and economic policy ; 
40 that they will possess complete freedom to negotiate agreements 
with the United Kingdom or other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariff concessions ; and that it will be his duty to intervene 
^ in tarifi policy or in the negotiation or variation of tariff agreements 
only if in his opinion the intention* of the policy contemplated 
45 is to subject trade between the United Kingdom and India 
to restrictions conceived, not in the economic interests of India but 
with the object of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom. 
It shoxild further be made clear that the " discriminatory or penal 
i See also infm, para. 471. 
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treatment covered by this special responsibility includes both 
direct discrimination (whether by means of differential tariff rates 
or by means of diffeiential restrictions on imports) and indirect 
disciimination by means of differential treatment of various types 
of products ; and that the Goveinor-Gcncrars special responsibility 5 
could also be used to prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions, if he were satisfied that such measures 
were proposed with the intention already described. In ail 
these respects, the words would cover measures which, though not 
discriminatory or penal in form, would be so in fact. 1§ 

346. But although the Instrument of Instructions affords 
the means of defining more fully than would be possible in the Act 
itself the scope and purpose of the special responsibility which the 
Act should confer, even this document cannot conveniently be 
utilised as the means of explaining the broad principles upon which !5 
in our view the future trade relations between India and the United 
Kingdom should be based. We wish therefore to express our own 
conception of these principles. We think that the United Kingdom 
and India must approach their trade problems in a spiiit of 
reciprocity, which views the trade between the two countries as a 20 
whole. Both countries have a wide range of needs and interests ; 

in some of these each country is complementary to the other, while 
in some each has inevitably to look rather to a third country for 
satisfactory arrangements of mutual advantage. The reciprocity 
which, as partners, they have a right to expect from each other 25 
consists in a deliberate effort to expand the whole range of their 
trade v/ith each other to the fullest possible extent compatible with 
the interests of their own people. The conception of reciprocity does 
not preclude either partner from entering into special agreements 
with third countries for the exchange of particular commodities, 30 
where such agreements offer it advantages which it cannot obtain 
from the other ; but the conception does imply that, when either 
partner is considering to what extent it can offer special advantages 
of this kind to a third country without injustice to the other partner, 
it will have regard to the general range of benefits secured to it by the 35 
partnership, and not merely to the usefulness of the partnership in 
relation to the particular commodity under consideration at the 
moment. 

347. We turn now to the other issue presented by this Chapter 

of our Report, namely, the prevention of discrimination against 40 
British trade in India. The Second Round Table Conference in 
1931 adopted a resolution to the effect that there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile com- 
munity, firms and companies, trading in India and the rights of 
Indian-born subjects. Witnesses who appeared before us spoke in 45 
the same sense and the British-India Delegation, in their Joint 
Memorandum, state that on the question of principle there has 
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always been a substantial measure of agreement in India. On the 
other hand; we have been assured no less strongly by those who 
represent British commercial interests that they ask for no exceptional 
or preferential treatment for British trade as against Indian trade. 

5 Their policy is, in fact, one of a fair held and no favour. The 
question, therefore, resolves itself into a consideration of the best 
method of giving practical effect to the avowed policy and intentions 
of all concerned. It may, indeed, be asked why, in vicv/ of the 
assurances of which we have spoken, it is necessary to deal with this 
10 matter at all in the Constitution Act ; and to this our answer must 
be that, here again, utterances have been made which could not fail 
to give rise to suspicions and doubts, and that statutory provision 
by of re-assurance is an evident necessity. 

348. Discrimination may be of two kinds, adminisirative or Administra- 
15 legislative. We are satisfied that, with regard to adniinistrstive tiyedis-^ 

discrimination, a statutory prohibition would be not only imprac- crimmation. 
ticable but useless, for it v/ould be impossible to regulate by any 
statute the exercise of its discretion by the Executive. We agree, 
however, with the proposal in the Wliik Paper^ that the Govemor- 
20 General and Governors in their respective spheres should have 
imposed upon them a special responsibility for the prevention of 
discrimination, thus enabling them, if action is proposed by their 
Ministers which would have a discriminatory cfect, to intervene 
and, if necessary, either to decline to accept their advice or (as the 
25 case may require) to exercise the special powers which flow from 
the possession of a special responsibility. But, if our subsequent 
recommendations on the subject of legislative discrimination are 
accepted, we think it should be made clear in the Constitution Act 
that this special responsibility extends to the prevention of adminis- 
30 trative discrimination in any of the matters in respect of which 
provision against legislative discrimination is made under the Act. 

349, We have said that it is in our view impossible to attempt Legislative 
any precise definition, with a view to its prohibition, of administrative discrimin-^ 
discrimination. Legislative discrimination, however, stands upon a 

35 different footing, and it is in our judgment possible to enact provisions 
against it. We do not forget that to the Statutory Commission the 
technical objections to any attempt to define discriminatory legisla- 
tion in a constitutional instrument seemed decisive^ ; but vf e observe 
that the Federal Structure Committee in their Fourth Report, which 
40 was adopted by the Second Round Table Conference, saw no 
y reason to doubt that an experienced parliamentary draftsman would 
be able to devise an adequate and workable formula, which it would 
not be beyond the competence of a court of law to interpret and 
make effective.” The opinion of a body which contained so many 
45 distinguished lawyers must carry great weight, and we concur with 

^ White Paper, Proposals 18 and 70. 

2 Report, Vol. II, para. 156. 
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them in thinking that the attempt should be made. We do not 
think that the White Paper proposals on the subject are very dear 
or precise, and in the paragraphs which follow we shall indicate the 
statutory provisions which, as it seems to us, ought to find a place 
in the Constitution Act. 5 

General 350. We think it right to make by way of preface some general 
considera- observations. Firstly, we express our (‘ntire agreement with the 
tions. statement of the Biitish-India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum 
that a friendly settlement by negotiation is by far the most appro- 
priate and satisfactory method of dealing with this complicated 10 
matter,'' and we shall have certain suggestions to make later on this 
aspect of it. Secondly, we are of opinion that these arrangements 
can only be extended to include the relations between India and other 
parts of His Majesty’s Dominions by mutual agreement. Lastly, 
we think that, so far as possible, any statutory enactment should 15 
be based upon the principle of reciprocity. 

Laws 351. Subject to what we say hereafter on the question of recip- 

imposing rocity, we are of opinion (1) that no law^ restricting the right of entry 

mtihnsaM British India should apply to British subjects domiciled in the 
restrictions United Kingdom ; but there should be a saving for the right of the 20 
should not authorities in India to exercise any statutory powers which they 
apply to may possess to exclude or remove undesirable persons, whether 

United Kingdom or elsewhere ; and (2) that no law 
ciied in me ^^lating to taxation, travel and residence, the holding of property, 
United the holding of public office, or the carrying on of any trade, business, 25 

Kingdom, or profession in British India, should apply to British subjects 

domiciled in the United Kingdom, in so far as it imposes conditions 
or restrictions based upon domicile, residence or duration of residence, 
language, race, religion, or place of birth. 

Companies 352. As regards companies, we are of opinion (1) that a company 30 
incorporated now or hereafter in the United Kingdom, should, 
United trading in India, be deemed to have complied with the 

Kingdom provisions of any Indian law relating to the place of incorporation of 
and in India, companies trading in India, or to the domicile, residence or duration 

of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth, 35 
of the directors, shareholders, or of the agents and servants of such 
companies ; and (2) that British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom who are directors, shareholders, servants or agents of a 
company incorporated now or hereafter in India should be 
deemed to have complied with any conditions imposed by Indian 40 
law upon companies so incorporated, relating to the domicile, residence 
or duration of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of 
birth, of directors, shareholders, agents or servants. 

^ “ Law ” tliroughout these paragraphs is intended to include any regnlations, 
bye-laws, etc., by whomsoever made, having the force of law. 
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353. There should however be reciprocity between India and the Provisions 
United Kingdom ; and accordingly if a United Kingdom law imposes should be on 
in the United Kingdom upon Indian subjects of His Majesty domiciled r^cTprocity 
in India or upon companies incorporated in India conditions, re- 
5 strictions or requirements in respect of any of the above matters 
from which in India British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom and companies incorporated in the United Kingdom would 
otherwise be exempt, the exemption enjoyed by the latter would 
pro ianto cease to have effect. 

10 354. \¥e think that separate provision should be made for the case Shipping 

of ships and shipping ; and it should be enacted that ships registered 
in the United Kingdom are not to be subjected by law in British 
India to any discrimination whatsoever, as regards the ship, officers 
or crew, or her passengers or cargo, to which ships registered in 
15 British India would not be subjected in the United Kingdom. 


355. W e are satisfied that there would have to be certain exceptions . Exceptions. 
Thus, the statutory provisions which we have suggested ought not to 
affect any laws in force at the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, or laws which exempt from taxation persons not domiciled or 
20 resident in India. 


356. A further exception seems necessary in connection with Bounties 
the Indian Acts, Federal or Provincial, which auihorise the payment . . 
to companies or firms of grants, subsidies or bounties out of public 
funds for the purpose of encouraging trade or industiy in India. 

25 A Committee, known as the External Capital Committee, in 
1925 recommended that certain conditions should be attached 
to grants of this kind and their recommendations were adopted, 
and have since that date been acted upon, by the Government 
of India. These seem to us to have been conceived in a very 
3 Q reasonable spirit, and we do not think that any objection could be 
taken to them. But we lliink that a distinction may properly 
be drawn between companies already engaged, at the date of 
the Act which authorizes the grant, in that branch of trade 
or industry which it is sought to encourage, and companies which 
gg engage in it subsequently ; and we therefore recommend that in the 
case of the latter it may be made a condition of eligibility for the 
grant that the company should be incorporated by or under Indian 
^ law, that a proporiion of the directors (which should, we think, not 

, exceed one half of the total number) shall be Indians, and that the 

4 Q company shall give such reasonable facilities for the training of 
Indians as the Act may prescribe. In the case of the former, the 
reciprocal provisions which we have suggested would continue to 
apply, and the company should be equaUy eligible to participate in 
the grant with Indian companies. 
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357. But it will still be the duty of the Governor-General and of 
the Governors to exercise their discretion in giving or withholding 
their assent to Bills. And we think that the Instrument of Instruc- 
tions should make it plain, as we have already indicated in connection 
with the Governor-Generars special responsibility in relation 5 
to tariffs, that it is the duty of the Governor-General and of 
the Governors, in exercising their discretion hi the matter of assent 
to Bills, not to feel themselves bound by the terms of the statutory 
prohibitions in relation to discrimination, but to withhold their 
assent from any measure which, though not in form discriminatory, 10 
would in their Judgment have a discriminatory effect. We have 
made, we hope, sufficiently plain the scope and the nature of the 
discrimination which we regard it as necessary to prohibit, and we 
have expressed our belief that statutory prohibitions should be 
capable of being so framed as generally to secure what we have in 15 
view. We are conscious, however, of the difficulty of framing 
completely watertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 
might find for complying with the letter of the lav/ in a matter of this 
kind while violating its spirit. It is, in our view, an essential con- 
comitant of the stage of responsible govenimenl: which our pioposals 20 
are designed to secure that the discretion of the Governor-General 
and of the Governors in the granting or withholding of assent to all 
Bills of their Legislature should be free and unfettered; and, in 
this difficult matter of discrinaination in particular, we should not 
regard this condition as fulfilled if the Governor-General and 25 
Governors regarded the exercise of their discretion as restricted by 
the terms of the statutory prohibitions. V/e further recommend 
that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governor-General and 
the Governor should require him, if in any case he feels doubt 
whether a particular Bin does or does not offend against the 30 
intentions of the Constitution Act in the matter of discrimination, 
to reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure. 

We need hardly add that the effect of our recommendations for the 
statutory prohibition of certain specified forms of discrimination 
would lay open to challenge in the Courts as being ^ll/a mres any 35 
legislative enactment which is inconsistent with these prohibitions, 
even if the Governor-General or the Governor has assented to it. 

358, Our attention has been called to the question of the qualifica- 
tions required for the practice of the different professions in India, and 
the suggestion has been made that persons holding United Kingdom 40 
qualifications ought to be secured a statutory right to practise in 
India by virtue of those qualifications. The case of medical practi- 
tioners iias features of its own and we deal with it separately in the 
paragraphs which follow : but with regard to professional qualifica- 
tions in general we are unable to accept the suggestion. Except in 45 
certain cases in which a qualification has been specially recognised 
by or under some Indian law as giving a title to practise, persons 
holding United Kingdom qualifications at present follow their 
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professions in India without restraint, but have always been subject 
to such restrictions as the present Indian Legislatures might have 
imposed. We think that the Indian Legislatures of the future should 
equally be free to prescribe the conditions under which the practice of 
5 professions generally is to be carried on. But it seems to us that the 
vested interests of those who are practising a profession in India at 
the commencement of the new Constitution Act may properly be 
safeguarded ; and we think that they should have a right to continue 
to practise notwithstanding any future Act which maj^ be passed by 
10 any Indian Legislature requiring Indian qualifications as a condition 
of practice. We may however be permitted to express the hope that, 
when the different professions in India become, as we hope they will, 
organised and controlled by their own govemirig bodies, arrange- 
ments will be freely made with the corresponding bodies in the 
15 United Kingdom for the mutual recognition in both countries of the 
qualifications prescribed by each, or at least that mutual facilities 
will be given for their acquisition. 

359. On the assumption that Burma will be separated from British 
India wc think that British subjects domiciled in India ought to be 

20 accorded in Burma the same treatment which would be given in 
India to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, save as 
regards the right of entry into Burma, on which, in view of the special 
circumstances, we shall have recommendations to make in due course. 
These matters would fall to be dealt with in the separate 
25 legislation which will be required to establish the new con- 
stitutional machinery in Burma; but it will also be necessary 
to consider to what extent corresponding treatment should be 
accorded in India to British subjects domiciled in Burma, provision 
for w^hich would find a place in the Indian Constitution Act ; and our 
SO recommendations on this matter also will be found in that Section 
of our Report which deals with Burma. ^ 

360. We have expressed our concurrence with the statement in the 
British-India Joint Memorandum that a friendly settlement by 
negotiation is by far the most appropriate and satisfactory method '' 

35 of dealing with the question of discrimination. At the first Round 
Table Conference the Report of the Minorities Sub-Committee was 
adopted which contained a paragraph to the effect that there should 
be no discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile 
conamunity trading in India and the rights of Indian born subjects, 
40 and that “ an appropriate Convention based on reciprocity should 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rights.” It was 
suggested by some that a Convention for this purpose should be 
negotiated forthwith, and it was argued that in that event statutory 
provision in the new Constitution would be rendered unnecessary. 
45 We have no doubt however that such a Convention, designed to 
regulate rights under a new constitutional order, could not with 
propriety be made except with the new Indian Government, and 
that the proposal made in January, 1931, was for that reason 
^ Infia, paras. 471-476. 
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impracticable. Nevertheless, since we hold strongly that the 
conventional is preferable to the statutory method, and that agree- 
ment and goodwill form the most satisfactory basis for commercial 
relations between India and this country, we think that there 
should be nothing in the Constitution which might ^ close the 5 
door against a Convention. We recommend accordingly that 
His Majesty, if satisfied that a Convention has been made between 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the new 
Government of India covering the matters with which we have 
already dealt in tliis chapter of our Report, and that the necessary 10 
legislation for implementing it has been passed by Parliament and 
by the Indian Legislature, should be empowered to declare by Order 
in Council that the statutory provisions in the Constitution Act 
shall not apply so long as the Convention continues in force between 
the two countries. It may be said that the practical result will be 15 
exactly the same, and this no doubt is tnie ; but the merit of the 
proposal, as we see it, is that it would enable the Indian Government 
and Legislature, if they so desire, to substitute a voluntary agree- 
ment for a statutory enactment, and would therefore give to the 
arrangements for the reciprocal protection of British subjects in 20 
India and the United Kingdom respectively the conventional basis 
which in our judgment it is most desirable that they should have. 

Medical Qualifications 

361 . The question of the mutual recognition of medical practitioners 
in the United Kingdom and British India has unhappily become a 25 
matter of political controversy in India during tlie last few years ; 
and, in view of its importance to both countries, it seems desirable 
that we should describe shortly the present position. The Medical 
Act, 1886, empowers His Majesty by Order in Council to apply the 
Act to any British possession '' which in the opinion of His Majesty 30 
affords to the registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom 
such privileges of practising in the said British possession , * . as to 
His Majesty may seem just The Act has been applied to British 
India, in view of the recognition there accorded to practitioners 
registered in the United Kingdom ; and this entitles any person 35 
who holds an Indian medical diploma recognised for the time being 
by the General Medical Council as '' fiimisliing a sufficient guarantee 
of the possession of the requisite knowledge and skill for the efficient 
practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery ” to be registered on 
application in the United Kingdom medical register. The Act also 40 
provides that, where the General Medical Council have refused to 
recognise a medical diploma for this purpose, the Privy Council, 
on application being made to them, may, if they think fit, after 
considering the application and after communication with the 
General Medical Council, order the latter to recognise the diploma, 45 
and the Council are thereupon under a statutory obligation to do so. 

It will thus be seen that, though the Act is based upon the principle 
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of reciprocity, the General Medical Council is not compelled to give 
an automatic recognition to each and every diploma conferred 
in the other countries to which the Act applies, but is entitled, 
subject to an appeal to the Privy Council, to satisfy itself that any 
5 particular diploma is such as to furnish a sufficient guarantee of the 
possession of the requisite medical knowledge and skill. We under- 
stand that, in countries where there is some central authority 
corresponding to the General Medical Council, the Council is accus- 
tomed to consult that body for the purpose of satisfying itself that a 
10 particular diploma about which perhaps a question has been raised 
affords the guarantee required ; but where such body does not 
exist, die Council must of course make its own inquiries. We should 
point out that the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom 
does not itself confer medical degrees. It keeps the medical register ; 

15 that is to say, a register of medical practitioners who have passed a 
qualifying examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, held by 
Universities in the United Kingdom and certain other bodies, in 
which a standard of proficiency satisfactory to the Council has 
been attained ; and the Council, though they do not themselves 
20 examine, are thus able in effect to secure that the qualifying 
examinations and the standard of proficiency are adequate. 

362. Until very recently there was no central body in India corres- Withdrawal 
ponding to the General Medical Council, and therefore no authority of . recog- 
witli power to secure and maintain a common standard for the medical 
25 qualifications evidenced by the diplomas recognized by the various 

provincial Medical Councils in India. It appears that there was in diplomas, 
consequence a considerable variation in the standards adopted by 
these bodies, and the Council some four years ago took the drastic 
step of refusing any longer to accord recognition to Indian medical 
30 diplomas, as the Indian Legislature had refused to provide the 
money for a system of inspection wffiich would have been acceptable 
to the General Medical Council pending the establishment of a 
system of inspection by an All-India Medical Council It is perhaps 
not surprising that the action of the Council caused resentment and 
35 protest. It was believed by many that political, or at least ulterior, 
motives lay behind it ; but no one who is aware of the integrity and 
independence of the Council, and its complete dissociation from every 
' kind of political influence, can doubt that it was inspired solely by a 
desire to promote the interests of medical education and to secure 
40 the highest standard of proficiency in those who claimed to be 
admitted to the United Kingdom register. On the merits of the 
dispute we are not of course competent to pronounce, nor are we 
able to say whether the Council might have achieved their purpose 
in some way less likely to wound Indian susceptibility ; but of the 
45 purity of its intentions we cannot entertain any doubt, and it is to 
be regretted that none of those affected thought fit to avail himself 
of the right of appeal to the Privy Council and to obtain a decision 
from a body whose impartiality could not be questioned. 
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Indian 363. The controversy has had, at any rate, one satisfactory result ; 

\Iedical for the Indian Legislature have now passed an Act known as the 

Council Act, Medical Council Act, 1933, which sets up a Medical Council 

for the whole of British India with substantially the same functions 
as those of the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom. 5 
This Act sets out in the First Schedule the medical qualifico lions 
granted by medical institutions in British India, which arc to be 
recognised for the purposes of the Act, and gives the Council power 
to secure by inspection and, in the last resort, by the witlidrawal of 
recognition an adequate standard of proficiency. In the Second 10 
Schedule are set out the medical qualifications granted by medical 
institutions outside British India v;hich are to be recognized for 
the purposes of the Act, and in this list are included the registrable 
qualifications granted by licensing bodies in the United Kingdom 
which admit to the United Kingdom medical register. These are 15 
to continue unaltered for a period of four years, but the Council are 
empowered to enter into negotiations with the authority in any 
country outside British India entrusted with the maintenance of 
a register of medical practitioners for the settlement of a scheme 
for the reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications. The Governor- 20 
General is to be informed of the decisions of the Council to recognise 
or refuse to recognise the medical qualifications proposed by the 
authority abroad for recognition in British India ; and he is to frame 
a new Schedule (to become effective four years after the commence- 
ment of the Act) which will comprise the medical qualifications 25 
thereafter to be recognised. Provision is also made enabling the 
Governor-General in Council after the expiration of four years to 
amend the Schedule and to add further qualifications, or to recognise 
only qualifications granted before or after a specified date. It will 
thus be seen that the Governor-General in Council would, on the 30 
representations of the Indian Medical Council, be free to withdraw 
at any time after the expiration of four years the recognition in 
British India secured to medical practitioners on the United Kingdom 
medical register, though there is a saving for all medical qualifications 
granted previously. 8£ 


The Act 364. We appreciate and S 5 nnpathise with the efforts of the Indian 
medical profession to put its house in order, and we hope that*, 
co-operation between the two Councils (for we are convinced that 
ments in good will is not lacking on either side) will go far to ensure an amicable 
the future, and agreed solution of the present difficulty. We are of 4( 
opinion that the Indian Medical Council Act, with only slight 
modifications, can be made the basis of a permanent and satisfactory 
arrangement. The references in the Act to the Governor-General in 
Council will in any event require modification under the new Con- 
stitution, and at first sight it would appear that it would be sufficient 4J 
to substitute a reference to the Governor-General, ie,, the Governor- 
General advised by his Ministers, since this is a matter falling within 
the ministerial sphere. But wc confess that we should find difficulty 
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in agreeing that the Governor-General is an appropriate authority for 
detemiining v/hether any particular qualification should be recog- 
nised; for this is not a matter of policy, but one which involves 
technical and professional considerations. We think that the true 
5 solution is to be found in an adaptation of the provisions in the United 
Kingdom Act which we have mentioned above, whereby any refusal 
by the General Medical Council to recognise a medical diploma 
granted abroad may be made the subject of an appeal to the Privy 
Council ; and we suggest that if after the expiration of four years 
10 the Indian Medical Council proposes to withhold recognition of any 
of the United Kingdom quaJifications set out in the Second Schedule 
to the Indian Act, an appeal should lie to the Privy Council, whose 
decision should be final. The Act of 1886 requires the Privj^ Council, 
before giving its decision on a refusal to recognise a diploma granted 
15 abroad, to communicate with the General Medical Council, and tliere 
should be a corresponclmg provision that in the converse case there 
should be communication with the Indian Medical Council ; but we 
are disposed to tliink that the law should be amended so as to 
provide that in either case both Councils should be communicated 
20 with before the decision of the Privy Council is given. We hope that 
before tlie four }''ears have expired, as a result of joint action bet^veen 
tlie two Councils, the General Medical Council will have seen its 
way to restore its recognition of Indian diplomas, and that dis- 
cussions may proceed between them free from political influence or 
25 bias and with the sole object of promoting the interests of medical 
education in both countries. 

365. There is one aspect of this question which seems to us to The Indian 
present special features. It is not necessary to emphasise the Medical 
importance of the Indian Medical Service from the military point Service. 

30 of view ; and in our opinion the members of the Service ought, by 
virtue of the commissions which they hold, to be deemed to possess 
all necessary statutory qualifications entitling them to practise. The 
same principle should apply to members of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps and of the Royal Aii Force Medical Service. 

35 Fundamental Rights 

366, The question of so-called fundamental rights, which was much A declara 
discussed at the three Round Table Conferences, was brought to our tion of 
notice by the British-India Delegation, many members of which 

were anxious that the new Constitution should contain a declara- practicable 
40 tion of rights of different kinds, for reassuring minorities, for 
,,, asserting the equality of all persons before the law, and for 
other like purposes; and we have examined more than one 
^ list of such rights which have been compiled. The Statutory 
Commission observe with reference to this subject : — “ We are 
45 aware that such provisions have been inserted in many Constitu- 
tions, notably in those of the European States formed after the war. 

Experience however has not shown them to be of any great practical 
value. Abstract declarations are useless, unless there exist the will 
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and tlie means to make tliem effective/'^ Witli tliese observations 
we entirely agree : and a cynic might indeed find plausible arguments, 
in the history during the last ten years of more than one country, 
for asserting that the most effective method of ensuring the 
destruction of a fundamental right is to include a declaration of its 5 
existence in a constitutional instrument. But there arc also strong 
practical arguments against the proposal, which may be put in the 
form of a dilemma : for ciiher the declaration of rights is of so 
abstract a nature that it lias no legal effect of any kincl, or its legal 
effect will be to impose an embarrassing restriction on the powers 10 
of the Legislature and to create a grave risk that a large number of 
laws may be declared invalid by the Courts because inconsistent 
with one or other of 1he rights so declared. An examination of 
tlie lists to v/hich we have referred shows very ckarly indeed that 
this risk would be far from negligible. There is this further objection, 15 
that the States have made it abundantly clear that no declaration 
of fundamental rights is to apply in State territories ; and it would 
be altogether anomalous if such a declaration had legal force in 
part only of the area of the Federation. There are however one 
or two legal principles which might, we think, be appropriately 20 
embodied in the Constitution, and we direct attention to them in the 
paragraphs which follow. There are others, not strictly of a legal 
kind, to which perhaps His Majesty will think fit to make reference 
in any Proclamation which He may be pleased to issue in connection 
with the establishment of the now order in India. 25 
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367. Among the proposals in the White Paper is one wdiich would 
put it beyond the power of any Legislature in British India to make 
laws (with certain exceptions) subjecting any British subject to 
any disability or discrimination in respect of a variety of specified 
matters, if based upon religion, descent, caste, colour or place 30 
of birth. ^ This proposal seems to us too wide and we understand 
that His Majesty’s Government have, after consultation with the 
Government of India, arrived at the same conclusion. Wc agree 
lhat some declaration of the general rigid s of British subjects in 
India is required, but we think tliod it would be preferable to base 35 
it upon the existing section of the Government of India Act. We 
think that this declaration should provide that no British subject, 
Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India, shall be disabled from 
holding public office or from practising any trade, profession or 
calling by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour or place 40 
of birth ; and it should be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. 

368. The proposal in the White Paper, howwer, contains a proviso 
which w^oiild, in one respect, still further limit the effect of this 
narrower declaration of rights, namely, that law will be 45 
deemed to^ be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground 
only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the 

1 Report, Vol. 11, para. 36 

2 White Paper, Proposal 122. 
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sale or mortgage of agricultural land in any area or to any pexsoii 
not belonging to some class recognised as being a class of persons 
engaged in, or connected with, agriculture in that area, or which 
recognises the existence of some right, privilege or disability attaching 
5 to members of a community by virtue of some privilege, law or 
custom having the form of law/' This proviso is intended to cover 
legislation such as the Punjab Land Alienation Act, which is designed 
to protect the cultivator against the money lender. This is no doubt 
a desirable object. Inasmuch, however, as the full effect of the 
10 proviso cannot be foreseen and may have the result that the legitimate 
interests of minorities may be impaired w^hile they are denied the 
right of appeal to the Courts for redress, we think that, incases where 
the legitimate interests of minorities may be adversely affected and 
access to the courts is barred by this proviso in the Constitution, the 
15 Governor should consider whether his special responsibility for the 
protection of minorities necessitates action on his part, 

369. We think that some general provision should be inserted Expropria- 
in the Constitution Act safeguarding private property against 
expropriation, in order to quiet doubts which have been arous^ properly. 

20 in recent years by certain Indian utterances. It is obviously difficult 
to frame any general provision with this object without unduly 
restricting the pow'crs of the Legislature in relation particularly 
to taxation ; in fact, much the same difficulties w'oiild be piesented 
as those wiiich w’-e have discussed above in relation to funda- 
25 mental rights. We do not attempt to define with precision the 
scope of the provision we have in mind, the drafting of which 
will leqiiire careful consideration for the reasons w^e have indicated ; 
but we think that it should secure that legislation expropriating, or 
authorising the expropriation of, the property of particular 
30 individuals should be lawful only if confined to expropriation for 
public purposes and if compensation is determined, either in the 
first instance or on appeal, by some independent authority. General 
legislation, on the other hand, the effect of which would be to transfer 
to pubhe ownership some particular class of property, or to 
35 extinguish or modify the rights of individuals in it, ought, we think, 
to require the pre^dous sanction of the Governor-General or 
Governor (as the case may be) to its introduction ; and in that 
event he should be directed by his Instrument of Instructions to 
take into account as a relevant factor the nature of the provisions 
40 proposed for compensating those whose interests will be adversely 
affected by the legislation. 

370. But there is a form of private property — ^perhaps Special 
more accurately described as vested interest "—common in India, 

^ which we think requires more specific protection. We refer to grants fandorc 
45 of land or of tenure of land free of land revenue, or subject to partial tenure ol 
remissions of land revenue, held under various names (of which Ta,liik, land te 
Inam, Watan, Jagir and Muafi are examples) throughout British of land 
India by various individuals or classes of individuals. Some of these 
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gi-ants date from Moghd or Sikh times and have been confirmed by 
the British Government : others have been granted by the British 
Government for services rendered. lilany' of the older grants are 
enjoyed by religions bodies and ere held in the namto of the managers 
for the time bang. The terms ol these grants differ : older grants 5 
arc mostly perpetnai, modern grants are mostly for three, or even 
tvro, gencraiions. But, whatever their icmis, a grant ol this kind is 
always held in vLtue of a specific undertaking gi"cn by, or on the 
authority of, the British Government that, subjict in “ome ca.scs 
to the due observance by the grantee of specified conditions, the 10 
rights of himself and his successors will be rc.specterl ritlu r for a'] 
time or, as the case may be, for the duration of the giant. A welb 
known instance of such rights is to be found in thosr rnjoyc d by the 
present Talukdars of Oudh, who owe their origin to the grant to 
their predecessors of sanads by Lord Canning, the then Governor- 15 
General, confeiTing proprietary rights upon all llror-t who engagi d to 
pay the jumma which might then, or might fu'm time to tim’> 
subsequently, be fixed, subject to loyalty and good behaviour ; and 
the rights thus confen'ed were tleclarcd to be permmunt, hereditary, 
and transfer able. 20 

371. It is not unnatural that tlic lioldeis of privileges such as 
we have described should be apprehensive lest tire grant of responsible 
government, and the consequent hojiclmg over to the control of 
Ministers and Legislatures of ail matters connected with land revenue 
administration, should result in a failure to observe the promises rvhich 25 
have been extended by Govermnents in the past to themselves or 
their predecessors in interest. Some of tire claims to protection which 
have been urged upon us in this connecrion w ould be satisfied by little 
less than a statutory declaration which wwild have the effect of 
maintaining unaltered and unalterable for all time, how’ever strong 30 
the justification for its modification might prove to be in the light of 
changed circumstances, every premise or undertaking of the kind 
made by the British Government in the past. We could not con- 
template so far-reaching a limitation upon the natural consequences 

of tire change to responsible government. We recommend, however, 35 
that the Constitution Act should contain an appropriate provision 
requiring the prior consent of the Governor-General or the Governor, 
as the case may he, to any proposal, legislative or executive, which 
would alter or prejudice &e rights of the possessor of any privilege 
of tlie kind to wLich w'e have referred. 40 

372. We have considered whether similar provision should be 
made to protect the rights of Zamindars and others who arc the 
successors in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent Settle- 
ment of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces 
and Madras was made at the end of the 18th century. Briefly, the 45 
effect of this Settlement was to give a proprietary right in land to 
the class described as Zamindars, on the understanding that they 
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collected and paid to Government the revenue assessed on that 
land, which was fixed at rates declared at the time to be intended to 
stand unaltered in perpetuity. It is apparent that the position of 
Zamindars under the Permanent Settlement is very different from 
5 that of the individual holders of grants or privileges of the kind we 
have just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might, 
but for a protection such as w^e suggest, be swept away by a stroke 
of the pen with little or no injury to an 3 ^ but the holder of the vested 
interest himself, the alteration of the character of the land revenue 
10 settlement in Bengal, for instance, would involve directly or indi- 
rectly the interests of vast numbers of the population, in addition 
to those of the comparatively small number of Zamindars proper, 
and might indeed produce an economic revolution of a most far- 
reaching character. Consequently, no Ministry or Legislature in 
15 Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or at all events carry to a con- 
clusion, legislative proposals which would have such results, unless 
they had behind them an overwhelming volume of public support. 

We do not dispute the fact that the declarations as to the per- 
manence of the Settlement, contained in the Regulations under 
20 which it was enacted, could not have been departed from by the 
British Government so long as that Government was in effective 
control of land revenue. But we could not regard this fact as 
involving the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal 
competence of an Indian Ministry responsible to an Indian 
25 Legislature, which is to be charged wter alia with the duty of 
regulating the land revenue system of the Province, to alter the 
enactments embodying the Permanent Settlement, which enact- 
ments, despite the promises of permanence which they contain, are 
legally subject (like any other Indian enactment) to repeal or 
30 alteration. Nevertheless, we feel that the Permanent Settlement 
is not a matter for which, as the result of the introduction of 
Provincial Autonomy, His Majesty's Government can properly 
disclaim all responsibility. We recommend therefore that the 
Governor should be instructed to reserve for the signification of His 
35 Majesty's pleasure any Bill passed by the Legislature which would 
alter the character of the Permanent Settlement. 

373. In concluding this chapter of our Report, we take the The 
opportunity of mentioning a topic which can conveniently be dealt, Engiisk 
with here, though it has no very direct connection with the question 
40 of discrimination or of fundamental rights. It has been urged on us 
that provision should be made requiring the English language to be 
the ofS.cial language of the Federation, or, more particularly, that 
English should receive legal status as the ofi&cial language of the 
Constitution and of the superior Courts, and as one of the official 
45 languages of the Provincial Governments. In our judgment, no 
useful purpose would be served by a general declaration in the 
sense just indicated, and any such declaration vmld at once give 
rise to questions of great difficulty and complexity in relation to 
education. Our recommendations set out in this chapter include 
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language amongst the grounds upon which, in certain cases, dis- 
crimination is to he inadmissible, and these recommendations will 
accoidingly prevent any individual who falls within the scope of 
the protection of these provisions from being discriminated against 
on the ground that his mother tongue is English. Apart from this, 5 
we recommend tha L the Letters Patent issued to the High Courts 
should prescribe English as the language of these Courts, and we 
think that the Conscitution Act might well provide, as do the Statu- 
tory Rules made under the e^iisiing Government of India Act at 
Ihe present moment, that the business of all the Legislatures is to be 10 
conducted in English, subject to appropriate provision ensuring the 
right of any member unacquainted with English to address the 
Legislature ill the vernacular. At ihe present moment the language of 
the Subordinate Courts is laid down by each Provincial Government 
under provisions in the Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure, We 15 
see no reason to suppose that the Provincial Governments will 
cease to exercise this power under the new Constitution or that they 
will exercise it in an unreasonable manner. 
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[6) Constituent Powers 

374« The Wiite Paper proposes i^aiid we entirely concur) that, what- 
ever the powers of the Inojan Legislatures may be in relation to Acts of 
Parliament in general, they shall not extend to the enactment of any 
5 law affecting the provisions of the Constitution Act, except in so far as 
that Act itself empowers them to doso4 By “ constituent powers/' 
therefore, we mean powers conferred by the Constitution Act upon 
some authority other than Parliament to vary specified provisions 
of the Act, whether or not such variation is required by the Act to be 
10 subject to the approval of Parliament. 

375. We are satisfied that, though there are various matters in the 
Constitution Act which after an interval of time, might in principle 
be left quite appropriately to modification by the Central or 
Provincial Legislatures, as the case may be, as subsequent experience 
15 may show to be desirable, it is not practical polilics here and now to 
attempt to confer such powers upon them. It would be necessary, 
not.merely to decide what matters could thus be dealt with, but also 
to devise arrangements to ensure that the various interests affected 
by any ptoposed modification were given full opportunity to express 
20 dieir views, and that changes which they regarded as prejudicial to 
themselves could not be forced upon them by an inconsiderate 
majority. With a Constitution necessarily so framed as to preserve 
so far as may be a nice balance belv/een the conflicting interests 
of Federation, States and Provinces, of minority and majority, 
25 and, indeed, of minority and minority, and with so much 
that is unpredictable in the effects of the inter-play of these 
forces, it is plain that it v/ould be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
dewise arrangements likely to be acceptable to all those who might 
be affected ; and it would probably be found that the balance could 
30 only be preserved, and existing statutory rights only guaranteed, by 
a number of restrictions and conditions upon the exercise of the 
constituent powers which would make them in practice unw^orkable. 
But, whether or not this can reasonably be regarded as a defect in the 
Constitution Act, v/e do not think that the question is one of 
35 immediate importance, since we should have felt bound in any 
event to recommend that the main provisions of the Act should 
remain unaltered for an appreciable period, in order to ensure that 
the Constitution is not subjected at the outset to the disturbances 
which might follow upon hasty attempts to modify its details. 

40 376. At the same time we are satisfied that there are various matters 

which must be capable, from the beginnmg, of modification and 
adjustment by some means less cumbrous and dilatory than 
amending legislation in Parliament. To meet this need, we recom- 
mend that the requisite powers for ensuring elasticity, where it is 
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^ White Paper, Proposal 110. 
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necessary, should be placed by the Act in the hands of His Majesi /'s 
GovemnWit, but subject, nevertheless, to the control of Paiiiamcnt. 

We may add that wc could not, in any case, regard some of the 
provisions to which wc think that this procedure should apply as 
appiopriately entrusted to any authority hi India for amendment 5 
or modification. The White Paper proposes that the regulation of 
certain matteis should be prescribed in detail by His Majesty in 
Council after the Constitution Act is passed, and that any subsequent 
variations should be effected in the same manner. Orders in Council 
are commonly made upon the advice of Ministers without the inter- 10 
vention of Parliament, but there is also a well-established procedure, 
for which precedents are to be found in many Acts of Parliament, 
whereby both Houses of Parliament are enabled to consider and to 
approve the drafts of any proposed Orders before they are finally 
submitted to His Majesty ; and in certain cases we think that this 15 
procedure would be appropriate for the Orders in Council now under 
consideration. 

377. The matters which, under the White Paper, ^ it is proposed to 

prescribe by Order in Council fall into two categories. The first 
class comprises : — 20 

(а) the payments (other than salary proper, which is to be 
fixed by the Act itself) to be made to the Governor-General 
and Governors on their own account and that of their personal 
staffs ; 

(б) the salaries and conditions of ser\dce of the Governor- 25 
GeneraFs Counsellors; 

(c) the salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of the 
Judges of the Federal Court and of the High Courts. 

We see no reason why, except in the case of (a),^ Parliament should 
desire to concern itself directly with these matters, the settlement of 30 
which is in the nature of an executive function. 

378. But there arc other matters to be prescribed® which are of an 
essentially different nature : — 

{a) the percentage of income tax which is to be assigned to 
the Provinces and the basis on which that assignment is to be 35 
made ; 

(&) the sum to be retained at the outset by the Federation 
out of the proceeds of taxes on income which would otherwise 
be assigned to the Provinces ; 

(c) the basis on which the States are to contribute to federal 40 
revenues during the operation of federal surcharge on income 
tax ; 

1 White Paper, Proposals 10, 12, 152, 171. 

^ Stipra, para. 328, 

3 White Paper, Proposals 37, 87, 106, 139, 141, 144. 
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{d) the subventions to be made from federal revenues to 
certain deficit Provinces ; 

(e) the qualifications of electors to the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures ; the delimitation of constituencies ; the method 
5 of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 
the filling of casual vacancies and oilier ancillary matters ; and 

(/) the specification of the areas to be treated as Excluded 
and Partially Excluded, respeciively. 

Some of these matters can scarcely be determined until after the 
10 Constitution Act is on the statute book ; and to set out the others 
in the Act itself would add greatly to its length and complexity. 

We agree, therefore, that the method of procedure by Order in 
Council, with a power to modify subsequently by the same method, 
is both necessary and appropriate. We think that the same method 
15 should be applied to the revision or adjustment of provincial 
boundaries. 

379. In the determination of all matters in this second category, we Procedure 
think it essential that Parliament should have a voice ; and we suggested, 
recommend that a provision should be included in the Constitution 

20 Act requiring every Order in Council relating to them lo be laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament for approval by alfirmative 
Resolution. A procedure of this Idnd would, we think, enable 
Parliament to retain effective control over these subsidiary matters. 

380. We have given reasons for our conviction that a specific grant Resolutions 
25 of constituent powers to authorities in India is not at the moment a for consti- 

practicable proposition. We think, however, that a plan whereby 
the new Legislatures can be associated with the modification hereafter Indian 
of the provisions of the Act, or of any Order in Council, i-elating to legis- 
the composition and the size of the Legislatures or the qualifications latures. 

30 of electors, is very desirable. It is, of course, coiiipelent for any 
Legislature in India to pass a Resolution advocating a constitutional 
change, with a request that its Resolution should be forwarded to 
His Majesty’s Government for consideration, and for this no provision 
in the Constitution Act v/ould be required. Bui in our view it ought 
35 hereaftei to be possible, under specified conditions, for a responsible 
Government in India, with the approval of its Legislature, to be 
assured that any such Resolution is actually taken into consideration 
by Ilis Majesty’s Government and their decision upon it formally 
recorded. We recommend, therefore, that, where an Indian Legislature 
40 has passed a Resolution of this kind and has presented an Address to 
the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, praying that 
His Majesty may be pleased to communicate it to Parliament, the 
Resolution shall be kid before both Houses of Parliament not later 
than six months after its receipt, with a statement of the action 
45 which His Majesty’s Government propose to take upon it. 
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381. But we think that this procedure should be subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(a) that tiie Resolution should be confined in scope to mutters 

conceriiiiig the size and composition of, and the franchise for, the 
Legislatures ; 5 

(b) that the Federal Legislature should have no power to 

propose an alteration in the size or composition of either Chamber 
which would involve a variation of the proportions of the scats 
allotted to the States and the Provinces respectively, or of the 
relative size of the two Houses ; 10 

(c) that the procedure should not come into force until the 
expiiy of ten years — in the case of a Provincial Legislature from 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, and in the case of the 
Federal Legislature from the inauguration of the Federation ; 
except that any Provincial Legislature should have power to 15 
propose the removal of the '' application requirement and the 
lowering of the educational standard to literacy in the case of 
women voters^ at any time after the first election in the 
Province under the new Constitution ; 

{d) that, as a guide to Ilis Majesty's Government and Parlia- 20 
ment in this matter, the Governor-General or Governor, as the 
case may be, should be required, in forwarding a Resolution, to 
state his own views on the question of its effect upon the interests 
of any minority or minorities ; and, finally, 

(e) that the Resolution should have been proposed on the 25 
motion and on the responsibility of the Federal or Provincial 
Ministers, as the case may be. 


^ Supra^ para. 136. 
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(7) The Secretary of State and the Council of India 

3S2. Tlie Secretary of StateinConncilisbystatuteabodycorporate, 
aiid the powers^ exercisable by the corporation thus brought into 
existence are singular and indeed in some respects anomalous, 
5 because inconsistent with the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. 
The Council itself consists of the Secretary of State and not less 
than eight nor more than twelve members, of whom at least one- 
half must have served or resided in India for at least ten years. 
The members other than the Secretary of State hold office for a 
10 term of five years, but, like His Majesty *s Judges and the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, may be removed from office on an Address 
presented to the Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 

383. The.Secretaryof State in Councilhas power to dispose of real or 
personal estate vested in the Crown, to raise money by way of mort- 

15 ^Dd to make, vary and discharge contracts ; and at the present 
time in any suit, whether in India or elsewhere, to which the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Government or any official employed by 
them is a party, the proceedings must be in the name of the Secretary 
of State in Council. The Secretary of State in Council is also the only 
20 authority for raising loans in this country for the purpose of the 
Government of India. The Council of India, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, is required to '' conduct the business trans- 
acted in the United Kingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence with India.'' At meetings of the Council, 
25 questions are decided by a majority vote, but the Secretary of State 
may, if he thinks fit, over-rale the Council, except in certain matters 
for the decision of which a majority of the Council present and 
voting is required. These matters are : (I) grants or appropriations 
of any part of the revenues of India ; (2) the sale or disposal of real 
30 or personal estate and the raising of money thereon by mortgage 
or otherwise ; (3) the making of contracts, including insiruments of 
contract of civil offices in India ; (4) the application to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Local Governments of authority to perform on 
behalf and in the name of the Secretary of State in Council any of 
35 the obligations of the last two heads ; (5) the passing of any order 
affecting the salaries of members of the Governor-Generars Council ; 
and (6) the making of rules regulating various matters connected 
wth the Indian Public Services. 

384. The Bill which became the Act of 1858, under which the Crown 
40 and Parliament first assumed complete responsibility for the govern- 
ment of India, originally provided that the decision of the Secretary 
of State should be final in all matters which had given rise to a 
difference of opinion in the Council of India ; but the House of 
Commons insisted upon limiting the authority of the Secretary of 
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State over the expenditure of Indian revenues, firstly, by requiring 
the concurrence of the Council of India to grants or appropriations 
of any part of those revenues, and secondly, by requiring the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament to the defraying from Indian revenues 
of the cost of any military operation bej^^ond the external frontiers 5 
of India. The purpose of these amendments appears to have becxi 
the anxiety of Parliament not to leave to a Minister the unfettered 
disposal of the whole of the revenues of India and of the large 
patronage which would thereby be placed in his hands, and to 
afford safeguards against the expenditure of Indian revenues on 10 
purposes other than those arising strictly out of the necessities of 
Indian government. The result has been that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment iiave never had, and have not now, the powei to compel 
contributions from Indian revenues for imperial purposes, if a 
majority of the Council of India refuse to sanction the proposal ; 15 
and there is reason to believe that the powers of the Council in 
this respect have, on more than one occasion in the past, enabled 
a Secretary of State successfully to resist pressure from his colleagues 
in the Government to authorize expenditure from Indian revenues 
which appeared to him prejudicial to the interests of the Indian 20 
taxpayer. 

385. We cannot doubt that under a system of responsible govern- 
ment in India the Secretary of Stale in Council could not continue on 
the present basis. It vrill no longer be necessary, with the transfer 

of responsibility for finance to Indian Ministers, that there should 25 
continue to be a body in the United Kingdom with a statutory 
control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
matters ; nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to 
extend to estimates submitted to an Indian Legislature on the 
advice of Indian Ministers. But in our opinion it is still desirable 30 
that the Secretary of State should have a small body of Advisers to 
whom he may turn for advice on financial and service matters and 
on matters which concern the Political Department. 

386. W e concur, therefore, in the proposal in the Wliite Paper that 
the Secretary of State should be empowered to appoint not less than 35 
three nor more than six persons for the purpose of advising him, of -- 
whom two at least must have held office for at least ten years under 

the Crown in India.^ The Secretary of State will be free to seek their 
advice, either individually or collectively, on any matter as he may 
think fit, but will not be bound to do so save in one respect only. It 40 
is proposed that, so long as he remains the authority charged with the 
control of any members of the Public Services in India, he must lay 
before his Advisers, and obtain the concurrence of a majority of them 
to, the draft of any rules which he proposes to make under the 
Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating conditions of service, 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 178, 
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and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal to him from 
any member of the Service, which he controls. These proposals in 
effect preserve to the Services the safeguards which they at present 
enjoy through the Council of India, and w^e have only three suggestions 
5 to make with regard to them. We think in the first place that the 
service of the Advisers who are required to have held office for at 
least ten years under the Crown in India should not have terminated 
more than two years before their appointment ; secondly, it 
seems to us reasonable in the circumstances that at least half of the 
10 Advisers should have the Service qualification ; and, thirdlj^ in order 
to secure that, in matters where the concurrence of the majority of 
his Advisers will be required, the Secretary of State shall be an 
edective participant in their deliberations, it seems desirable to us 
that the Secretary of State shall, in case of equality of votes, have a 
15 second or casting vote. 

387. The disappearance of the Secretary of State in Council as a Property, 
statutory corporation will necessitate provisions in the Constitution etc. 
Act transferring to the appropriate authority, the Federal Govern- 
ment, Provincial Government, or the Railway Authority, as the 
20 case may be, the rights, liabilities and obligations incurred by the 
Secretary of State in Council by contract or otherwise before the 
establishment of the new Constitution, any existing rights of suit 
and arbitration in this country being preserved against the Secretary 
of State as the successor to the Secretary of State in Council in 
25 respect of these liabilities. It seems to us that provision will also 
have to be made for gmng a juristic personality to the Federal and 
Provincial Governments for the purpose of enabhng them in future 
to sue and be sued in their ovm names. 

S8S. The Statutory Commission expressed the opinion that, if India Office 
30 material reductions in the India Office staff should result from their 
ixcomniendations, the question should be considered whether special 
compensation ought not to be granted to civil servants employed in 
the India Olfice for whom equivalent employment cannot be provided 
elsewhere, since the ordinary rules regulating the compensation 
35 of retrenched civil sen^ants did not seem appropriate in the case of 
officers whose careers might be terminated as a result of changes in 
^ high policy.^ Wc are informed that the Secretary of Stale is unable 
at the present time to make any forecast of the volume of business 
which the India Office v/iU have to transact under the new order, 

40 but that the possibility of retrenchment sooner or later is very real 
and involves an extraordinary risk, which no one on the India Office 
staff could have foreseen at the date of his entry into the Civil Service 
and which it is not right to ask him to assume now without any 
prospect of compensation, if he should be affected. In these circum- 
45 stances we are of opinion that the power of the Secretary of State 
to grant compensation from Indian revenues to members of the 

1 Report, VoL II, para. 360. 
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Indian Public Services should extend to any members of the India 
Office staff who may be retrenched in consequence of the constitutional 
changes ; and we intend that the expression '' India Office Staff '' 
ill this connection should be intei preted as including members of the 
Audit Office and the foimer members of the India Office now sciving 5 
ill the Office of the High Commissioner for India. 

389. We understand that at the present time the expenses of the 
India Office establishment are a charge on the revenues of India, but 
that an annual grant in aid of ;{150,000 is made by the Treasury. This 
is a matter which ought, we think, to be considered in connection with iO 
future changes. It seems to us that it would correspond more nearly 
with the constitutional position now to be established if ihe expenses 
of the India Office were included in the Civil Service Estimates of 
the United Kingdom, but that Indian revenues should contribute a 
grant in aid, in view of the functions which the Secretary of State 15 
and his Department will continue to perform on behalf of the 
Governments in India, 
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(8) The Reserve Bank 

390. We have in an earlier passage^ referred to the necessity of 
leaving no room for doubt as to the ability of India to maintain her 
financial stability and credit at home and abroad. This is naturally of 

5 great importance in the sphere of currency and exchange, which, 
besides their pervading influence on the whole economic structure of 
the country, may have far-reaching effect upon government finances. 
At present currency and exchange are the direct concern of the 
Government of India, but for some time it has been felt to be 
10 desirable that they should be entrusted to a central bank, which 
would also control the credit mechanism of the country. The 
economic justification for such a change becomes reinforced when 
constitutional changes are being made in the form of government 
at the Centre. We agree with the view which, we understand, 
15 has been taken throughout by His Majesty's Government that a 
Reserve Bank on a sure foundation and free from political influence 
should already have been established and in successful operation 
before the constitutional changes at the Centre take place. The 
Indian Legislature has recently passed a Reserve Bank of India Act, 
20 and we are assured that this measure should provide the Bank 
with a sound constitution. We understand that it is expected that, 
in the absence of unforeseen developments, it will be possible for the 
Bank to be constituted and to start its operations during the course 
of next year. Reliance on the Bank to play its due part in safe- 
25 guarding India's financial stability and credit clearly demands that 
at all events its essential features should be protected against 
amendments of the law which would destroy their effect for the 
purpose in view. 

391. The White Paper proposals require the prior consent of the 
30 Governor-General at his discretion to the introduction of legislation 

affecting that portion of the Reserve Bank Act which regulates 
the powers and duties of the Bank in relation to the management 
of currency and exchange^ ; that is to say, they do not cover the 
constitution of the Bank itself. We feel however that so narrow a 
35 definition leaves open the possibility of amendment to other 
portions of the Act which might prejudice or even destroy some of 
the features of the system which we would regard as essential to 
.. its proper functioning. It seems clear that the Act must be 
considered as a whole and we recommend that any amendment 
# of the Reserve Bank Act, or any legislation affecting the constitution 
and functions of the Bank, or of the coinage and currency of 
the Federation, should require the prioi sancuon of the Govemor- 
'"General in his discretion. Certain of the functions vested by the 
Reserve Bank Act in the Governor-General in Council {of which 
45 an important example is the appointment of the Governor, 
Deputy Governor and four nominated Directors of the Bank) 
will in fiitare require to be vested in the Governor-General in his 
discretion, and appropriate provision in the Constitution Act will 
be needed to secure this. 

^ IJO 
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(9) Future Administration of Indian Railways, 

392 . 1 1 is slated in the White Paper^ that His Maj esty's Government 
consider it essential that, while the Federal Government and Legis- 
lature will necessarily exercise a general control over railway policy, 
the actual control of the administration of the Slate Railways m 5 
India (including those worked by Companies) should be placed by 
the Constitution Act in the hands of a Statutory Railway Authority, 

so composed and with such powers as to ensure that it is in a position 
to perform its functions upon business principles without being 
subject to political interference. 10 

393 . Questions of principle and detail arising out of the proposal 
were considered by a very representative Committee which sat in 
London in June, 1933 . The Report of the Committee (described as 
“ Sketch Proposals for the Future Administration of Indian Rail- 
ways has been made available to us and was published in our 15 
Records on 27 th July, 1933 ; and for convenience of reference we 
reproduce it as an Appendix (IV). We consider that the scheme 
outlined by the Committee provides a suitable basis for the 
administration of the Indian Railways, subject, however, to two 
conditions, to which we attach importance, viz., that not less than 20 
three of the seven members of the proposed Authority should be 
appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and that the 
Authority should not be constituted on a communal basis. One 
point of importance does not seem to have been made sufficiently 
clear by the Report of the Committee. The powers which the 25 
Governor-General will possess of taking action in virtue of his special 
responsibilities (including, of course, that relating to any matter 
which affects the Reserved Departments) must extend to the giving 

of directions to the Railway -Authority, Also his right, in the event 
of a breakdown of the Constitution, to assume to himself the powers 30 
vested in any Federal Authority must extend to the powers vested 
in the Railway Authority. We have considered the question whether 
the statutory basis for the new Railway Authority should be provided 
by the Constitution Act or by Indian legislation. There would be 
obvious advantages in having in being at the earliest possible date 35 
a statutory Railway Authority conforming as closely as possible, 
both in composition and powers, with the body which will function 
after the establishment of the Federation, and we see no objection 
to the necessary steps being taken to this end in India. But even 
so w^e are cleaiiy of opinion that the Constitution Act must lay down 40 
the governing principles upon which this important piece of ad- 
ministrative machinery should be based, and consequently that the 
provisions of the first (and any subsequent) Indian enactment on 
this matter should conform with those principles. 


1 White Paper, Introd., para. 74. 
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394. In our view it will be necessary to regulate under the 
Constitution Act the follov/ing matters : — 

(r^) The extent of the control of the Federal Government and 
the Indian Legislature over the Railway Authority (paras. 1 
5 and 2) A It will also be necessary under this head to make it 
clear that the Gotemor-GeneraFs special responsibilities extend 
to the operations of the Railway Authority. 

(5) The principles which should guide the Authority (para. 5). 

{c) The method of appointing members (para. 2, subject to 
10 our observations above). 

{d) The conditions for the separation of railway finances from 
general finances (paias. 5-7). 

{e) The continuance in full force of the contracts at present 
existing with the Indian railway companies and the security 
15 of the pajments periodically due to them in respect of giiaran- 
tced interest, share of earnings and surplus profits, as well as 
their right in accordance with their contracts to have access 
to the Secretary of State in regard to disputed points and, if 
they so desire, to proceed to arbitration (para. 4). 

20 GO llachinery for arbitration proceedings on disputed issues 
in the lailway field (para. 12). It is a matter for consideration 
whether a tnbunal of a permanent character rather than a 
tribunal ad hoc, as suggested by the Committee, would not be 
more suitable for this purpose. 

25 (g) Requirement of prior consent of the Governor-General at 

his discretion to legislation affecting the constitution or powers 
of the Railway Authority. 

395. We attach special importance to the aibitration 
procedure mentioned above as a means of settling disputes on 

30 administrative issues between the Railwaj?' Authority and the 
Administrations of lailways owned and worked by an Indian 
State. The Constitution Act should contain adequate provision 
to ensure reasonable facilities for the State's railway traffic and 
to protect its system against unfair or uneconomic competition 
35 or discrimination in the Federal Legislature. We consider that 
States owning and working a considerable I'ailway system should 
be able to look to the arbitration machinery which we recommend 
for adequate protection in such matters. On the other hand, 
. if any State is allowed to reserve, as a condition of accession, the 
-40 right to construct railways in its territory notwithstanding Item (9) 
of the revised exclusive Federal List, its right to do so should 
he subject to appeal by the Railway Authority to the same 
tribunal. 
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’ References are to paragraphs of the Sketch Proposals (Appendix (IV) p. 232.) 
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Sketch Proposals for the future Administration of Indian Railways 
formulated by a Committee appointed by the Secretary of 
State in June, 1933. The following composed the Committee : — 

Sir Campbell Rhodes, C.B.E., Mr. N. N. Anklesaria, Mr. Muhammad 5 
Padshah, Mr Muhammad Yamin Khan, C.I.E., Sir Muhammad Yakub, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramaswami Mudaliar, Mr. C. C. S. Ranga I}^er, Dr. Zia ^ 
ud-diri Ahmad, C.I.E., Sir Ernest Bell, CJ.E., Sir Henry Burt, K.C.I.E., 

C. B.E,. Sir Hubert Carr, Brigadier General F. D. Hammond, C.B.E. , 

D. S.O., Sir Akbar Hydari, Mr. N M. Joshi, Sir Louis Kershaw, K.C.S.I., 10 
CJ.E.j Sir Reginald Mant, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., Sir Maiiubhai Mohta, 
C.SJ-., Sir James Milne, C.S.I., Mr. R. Mowbray, Sir Alan Parsons, 
C.I.E., Sir Phiroze Sethna, O.B.E., Sir Thomas Smith. 

1. Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the 
Legislature, a Railway Authority will be established and will be entrusted 15 
with the administration of railways in India (as described in paragraph 4) 
and will exercise its powers through an executive constituted as described 

in paragraph 3. 

2. The Railway Authority will consist of seven members. The Committee 

is divided on the question whether (a) three will be appointed by the 20 
Governor-General in his discretion and four by the Governor-General on 
the advice of the Federal Government or ih) all will be appointed by tlie 
Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government. Those mmbers 
of the Committee who are members of the Central Legislature, with the 
exception of Mr. Anklesaria, support the latter alternative. All the Hindu 25 
and Muslim members of the Central Legislature on the Committee agree 
that out of the seven seats on the Railway Authority two should be reserved 
for the Muslim community and one for the European community. Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Mr, Anldesaria, Sir Manubhai Mehta and the European 
members of the Committee, while they would welcome an authority repre- 30 
sentative of all interests and all communities so far as is compatible with 
efficiency, do not consider that any special provision should be made in the 
statute for the establishment of the Railway Authority on a communal 
basis. The seven members so appointed must be possessed of special know- 
ledge^ of commerce, industry, agriculture or finance, or have had extensive 35 
administrative experience. The President^ of the Authority, who shall 
have the right of access to the Governor-General, will be appointed from 
the members by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

The Federal Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may 
at any time convene a special meeting of the Railway Authority for the 40 
purpose of discussing matters of policy or questions of public interest. At 
such meetings the Federal Minister will preside. The Federal Minister 
may by order require or authorise the Railway Authority to give effect to ^ 
decisions of the Federal Government and the Legislature on matters of 
policy, and it shall be obligatory on the Railway Authority to give effect 4 d 
to such decisions. 

^ Mr. Joshi would add “ knowledge of public affairs.*' 

Mr. Joshi considers that two seats on the Railway Authority should be 
specially reserved for representatives of Labour and the travelling public. 

Mr. Joshi and Dr. Ahmad consider that if the Authority is to consist 
of a whole-time Chairman and part-time members, the number should be 
increased. 

Mr. Joshi and Blr. Anklesaria consider that special representation should 
be given to agriculturalists on the Railway Authority. 

2 Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga Iyer consider that the appointment of President 
should be made on the advice of the Federal Government. 
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No Minister or member of the Federal Legislature or any oilier Legis- 
lature in India will be eligible to hold office as a member of the Authority 
till one^ year has elapsed since he surrendered his office or seat, nor will 
any person be appointed as a member of the Authority who has been a 
5 servant of the Crown in India, a railway official in India, or has personally 
held railway contracts, or has been concerned in the management of com- 
panies holding such contracts, within one year of his relinquishment of office 
or of the termination of the contract as the case may be. The Federal 
}dinister responsible for Transport and Communications may, if he sees 
10 lit, attend the ordinary meetings of the Authority or be represented thereat, 
but in neither case will there be the right to vote. The members of the 
Authority will hold office for five years, but will be eligible for re -appointment 
for a further term of the same length or for a shorter term. (In the case of 
the first appointments, three will be for three yearns only, but these members 
15 will be eligible for re-appointment for a further term of three or five years.) 

Any member of the Authorit}^ may be removed from office by tlie Governor- 
General in his discretion if, in his opinion, after consultation with the Federal 
Government, there is sufficient cause for such action. 

IMembers shall be appointed to the Realway Authority who are prepared 
20 to give their services to such an extent as ma}’' be required for the proper 
performance of their duties as laid down in the Statute.^ Their emoluments 
shall be such as to secure suitable men wffio will be prepared to devote 
sufficient time for the propei^ discharge of their duties and responsibilities, 
and will be fixed by the Governor-General in his discretion after consultation® 
25 with the Federal Government, the emoluments of the members of the first 
Railway Authority being fixed in the Statute. ^ 

3. At the head of the railway executive there will be a Chief Commissioner, 
wffio must possess expert knowledge of railway worldng, and wilf be appointed 
by the Railw^ay Authority subject to the confirmation of the Governor- 

39 General.^ A Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Federal Government. He must possess extensive 
financial experience and have served for not less than 10 years under the 
Crown or have shown outstanding capacity in the conduct of the financial 
afi’airs of commercial or railway undertakings. The Railway Authority, 

35 the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner, .may appoint additional 
Commissioners who must be chosen for their knowledge of railway working. 
Except ill matters rela.ting to Finance the Chief Commissioner shall ha\'c 
power to overrule his colleagues. The Chief Commissioner will carry out 
rhe duties from time to time delegated to him by the Railway Authority 

40 niid may delegate such powers to his subordinate officers as may be approved 
by the Railway Authority. 

4. The Railway Authority will be responsible for the proper maintenance 
and efficient operation of the railways vested in the Cromi for the purposes 
of administration (including those worked by Companies), all of which will 

45 remain vested in the Crown for the purposes of the Federal Government. 
The Railway Authority ivill also exercise the control over other railways in 
British India at present exercised by or on behalf of Government. Provision 
vdll be made for safeguarding the existing rights of Companies working 

^ Mr. Joshi and Mr. Yamin Khan hold the view that in regard to the 
membership of a Legislature the year’s disqualification should not apply 
but that any member of a Legislature appointed to the Railway Authority 
will ipso facto vacate his seat. 

2 Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. Padshah, Mr. Joshi, Dr. Ahmad and Mr. Yamin 
Khan are of opinion that the members should be '' whole time,” while the 
‘other members of the Committee consider tha.t the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion does not exclude the appointment of whole-time members, should 
experience prove this to be necessary. 

® Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranga Iyer hold that in his discretion after con- 
sultation with” should read ” on the advice of.” 

^ Mr. Joshi would add ” and the Federal Government,” 

CG.15229) I 
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under contracts with the Secretary of State in Council, and it will be the 
duty of the Railway Authority to refer to the Secretary of State any matters 
in dispute with the Companies which, under the terms of those contracts, 
are subject to the decision of the Secretary of State in Council or which may 
be referred to arbitration. It will be obligatory on the Railway Authority 5 
and the Federal Government to give ehect to the decision of the Secretary 
of State or the award of an arbitrator. 

5 . In exercising the control vested in it, the Railway Authority will be 
guided by business principles, due regard being paid to the interests of 
agriculture, industry and the general public and to Defence requirements. 10 
aAfter meeting from receipts the necessary working expenses (including 
provision for maintenance, renev/als, depreciation, bonus and interest on 
Provident Funds, interest on capital and other fixed charges, payments to 
Companies and Indian States under contracts or agreements) the surplus 
will be disposed of in such manner as may be determined from time to time 15 
by the Federal Government under a scheme of apportionment running 
for a period of not less than five years. In the event of a dispute as to the 
adequacy or otherwise of the allowance to be made in respect of renewals 
and depreciations the Auditor-General shall be the deciding authority. 
Pending any new scheme of apportionment the disposed of any surplus will 20 
be governed by the arrangements in force at the time the Authority is 
established. 

6 . The Railway depreciation, resen^'e and other funds should be utilised 
solely for railway purposes, and be treated as far as possible as the property 

of the Railway Authority. The investment of such funds and the realisation 25 
of such investments by the Railwa,y Authority shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Federal Government may prescribe. A Committee might 
be convened in India to advise what those conditions should be. 

7 . Revenue estimates will be submitted annually to the Federal Govern- 
ment, w^hich will in turn submit them to the Federal Legislature, but these 30 
estimates will not be subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the 
need for a contribution from general revenues, a vote of the Legislature 
will, of course, be required. The programme of capital expenditure will be 
submitted to the Federal Government for approval by the Federal Legisla- 
ture. The Federal Government may, however, empower the Railway 35 
Authority to incur capital expenditure subject to conditions to be prescribed. 

8 . The Railway Authority will bo empowered, subject to the powers of 
the Governor-General in the exercise of his special responsibilities, and 
subject to the safeguarding of the rights of all officers in the service at the 
time of the establishment of the Railway Authority, to regulate by rules 40 
or by general or special order the classification of posts in the railway services 

on State-worked lines in British India, and the methods of recruitment, 
qualifications for appointment to the service, conditions of service, pay and 
allowances. Provident Fund benefits, gratuities, discipline and conduct of 
those services ; to make such delegations as it thinks fit, in regard to appoint- 45 ^5 
promotions, to authorities subordinate to it ; and to create such * 
new appointments in the State Railway Services in British India as it may 
deem necessary or to make to authorities subordinate to it such delegations 
as it thinks fit in regard to the creation of new appointments. In its recruit- 
ment to the railway services the Railway Authority shall be required to give 50 
effect to any instructions that may be laid down to secure the representation 
of the various communities in India. In regard to the framing of rules to 
regulate the recruitment of the Superior Railway Services the Public Service 
Commission^ shall be consulted. Any powers in regard to matters dealt , 

^ Mr. Joshi and Mr. Padshah consider that the Public Service Commit 
sion should be consulted in regard to the recruitment of both the Siiu'' 
and Subordinate Services to the extent practicable. 

Sir Muhammad Yakub considers that the Public Service Co* 
he utilised in making appointments as far as practicable. 
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with in this paragraph at present exercised by the Government of India over 
Company-managed railways shall in future be exercised by the Railway 
Authority. 

9 . The Railway Authority will at all times furnish the Federal Government 
5 with such information as that Government may desire, and will publish 

an Annual Report and Annual Accounts. The Accounts of the State-owned 
lines in British India will be certified by or on behalf of the Auditor-General. 

10. Should an3^ question arise involving a confiict of interest between the 
various authorities in British India responsible for railways, watenrays 

10 and roads as competitive means of transport, a Commission will be appointed 
by the Governor-General to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned 
and to report, with recommendations, to the Federal Govemment, whose 
decision shall be final. The Commission shall consist of one independent 
expert of the highest standing and experience in transport matters, with 
15 whom will be associated, at the discretion of the Governor-General, two or 
more assessors. 

11 . The Federal Government shall down regulations for safety on all 
the Indian railwa^^s and one of the Departments of the Federal Govem- 
ment, other than thah responsible for Transport and Ccmmunications, shall 

20 be re.-^ponsible for the enforcement of such regulations, subject, in the 
case of the Indian States, to the provisions of their respective Instruments 
of Accession. 

In regard to the railways referred to in paragraph 4,^ maxima and minima 
rates and fares shall be fixed by the Railway Authority subject to the control 
25 of the Federal Government. Any individual or organisation having a com- 
plaint against a railway administration under the control of the Railway 
Authority in respect of any of the matters which at present, be referred 
by the Railway Department to the Railway Rates Advisory Committee, 
may have the matter referred, under such conditions as the Federal Govern- 
30 ment may prescribe, to an Advisory Committee to be appointed by the Federal 
Government. Before the Federal Govemment passes any order on a recom- 
mendation of the Advisor}^ Committee it shall consult the Raihvay Authority. 

12.2 Provision should be made for the reference, at the request of either 
the Railway Authority or the Administration of a railway owned by an 
35 Indian State, of disputes in certain matters such as the construction of 
new lines, the routing end interchange of traffic and the fixation of rates, to 
arbitration by a tribunal consisting of one nominee of each party and a 
chairman approved by both parties. The decision of the committee should 
be final and binding on both parties. Should the parties be unable to agree 
40 0^1 nomination of a chairman, he shall be nominated b}" the Governor- 
General in his discretion. 

The aiTangcments should be such as not to prejudice the position of the 
Federal Court as the interpreter of the Constitution and Constitutional 
documents, 

^ Mr. Lludaliar and Mr. Joshi hold that the restriction under this clause to 
railways in British India conflicts with the provisions contained in the White 
Paper on the subject. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer considers that the present powers exercised by the Govern- 
ment of India over all railways in Indian States should be exercised by the 
Railway Authority x^nder the Federal Govemment. 

It was represented on behalf of the Indian States that separate arrange- 
ments would be required for railways o^vned by Indian States, and accord- 
ingly no provision has been made for such railways in the scheme except to 
some extent under safety (paragraph 11, sub-paragraph 1) and again under 
aibitration (paragraph 12). 

2 Mr. 3\ludaliar and Mr. Joshi dissent from the proposals in this clause 
as antagonistic to the proposals in the White Paper. 


12 
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(10) Audit and Auditor-General 

He 396. At present, Audit in India, both Central and Provincial, is 

existing carried out by a staff under the Auditor-General. He is appointed 

audit iiig Secretary of State in Council, who also frames rules defining 

^stem. powers and duties. In India, Accounts and Audit are carried 5 

out by a combined staii, so that the Auditor-General has functions 
in relation to Accounts as well as to Audit. An experiment was tried 
in recent years in one Province of separating Accounts from Audit 
but was abandoned on the ground of expense. There is at present ^ 
no constitutional provision requiring the report of the Auditor- 10 
General to be laid before the Legislature in India, though in fact 
this is done. Audit of the x\ccounts of the Secretary of State is 
carried out by the Auditor of Indian Home Accounts who, in accord- 
ance with Section 27 (1), Government of India Act, is appointed by 
the Crowm by warrant countersigned by the Chancellor of the 15 
Exchequer. His report is by statute presented to Parliament. It 
has also been found convenient to use the services of the Home Auditor 
to audit expenditure by the High Commissioner. 

The position and functions of the Auditor-General and the Home 
Auditor have been fuHy described by the Statutory Commission^ 20 


Future 

arrange- 

ments. 


397. When under the future Constitution the revenues of India 
are vested in the Federal and Provincial Governments, and no longer 
in the Secretary of State in Council as at present, it will clearly be 
necessary to provide that the Auditor-General in India shall report 
to those Governments and to the Legislatures in India, instead of to 25 
the Secretary of State in Council. It is desirable both, on grounds of 
economy and for other reasons, that the present centralised system 
of Audit and Accounts should be maintained, and it is to be hoped 
that the Provinces ^¥ill realise the advantages of such a course. 
Nevertheless it would be difficult to withhold from an autonomous 30 
Province the power of taking over its own Audit and Accounts if it 
desires to do so, and v/e think that the Constitution must allow a 


Province to take this step, subject to the following conditions. 
Long notice should be given of the change ; a Provincial Chief 
^Auditor should be appointed whose position would be no less 35 
independent of the Executive tha.n that of the Auditor-General; 
a general form of accounts framed on the common basis for all the 
Provinces should continue to be available for such purposes as 


the consideration by the Federal Government of applications for 
loans from Provincid Governments or proposals for the assignment 40 


of revenues to Units of the kind mentioned in our earlier section on 


Federal Finance.^ 


1 Report, Vol. I, para. 432. 
® paras, m 3-266. 
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398. As regards payments made by tlie Secretary of State in this Audit of 
country out of Indian revenues, these will in future be mainly on Home 
behalf of the Central Government, especially in relation to Defence. Accounts. 
Constitutionally, they will not in general differ from those made by 

5 the High Commissioner, except that they ^\ill more often relate to 
Reserved Departments than will be the case with expenditure by 
the High Commissioner. It appears desirable that the Audit of these 
payments should be made by a Home Auditor on behalf of the Auditor- 
General in India and that the report should go through the latter 
10 to the Indian Legislature, 

399. The White Paper contains no proposals relating to the Recoim 
Auditor-General or the Home Auditor, although it recognises that menda- 
the necessary provision w’'ould have to be inade.^ Our recommenda- 

tions on this subject arc as follo^vs : — 


15 Aiiiim-Gencral in Irdia 

(i) The Auditor-General in India should be appointed by the 
Crown, and his tenure should be similar to that of a High 
Court Judge, that is, during good beho.viour, subject to an age 
limit, and he should be removable only by H is Majesty in Council. 

£0 He should not be eligible for further ofnee under the Crown in 
India. His salary and general conditions of service should be 
prescribed by Order in Council, and his salary should not be 
votable. 

(ii) His duties and powers should be prescribed in the first 
25 instance by Order in Council, but the Federal Legislature 

should have power to amend and supplement these provisions, 
subject to the prior assent of the Governor-General in his 
discretion to the introduction of the legislation. 

(iii) The cadre of the Audit and Accounts Department should 
30 be fixed by the Federal Government. Salaries should be 

votable, except in cases where individual salaries are already 
non-votable under other provisions of the Act. 

(iv) Central Audit and Accounts should apply as at present 
to the Provinces for a period of at least five years ; but Pro- 

85 vinces should be empowered to take over their own Accounts, or 
Audit as well as Accounts, on giving three years' notice, the 
earliest date for such notice being two years after the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy, Th,e Constitution Act should 
provide that if a Province elects to take over its own Audit, the 
40 Chief Auditor of the Province shall be appointed by the Crown 
with tenure and conditions of service prescribed in the same 
way as those of the Auditor-General 

(v) The Report of the Auditor-General on the Federal 
Accounts should be submitted to the Governor-General, who 

^ White Paper, Introd., para, 76, 
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vvould be required to lay it before the Federal Legislature. 

His report on the Provincial Accounts (or the Report of 
the Provincial Chief Auditor if the Province had taken over 
Audit) should be submitted to the Governor who would be 
required to lay it before the Provincial Legislature. 5 

(vi) Whether a Province has taken over Accounts or Audit 
or not, it is essential that there should be established a unifoiin 
general form of Accounts for the Federation and for all British- 
India Provinces. Apart from this requirement, a Province 
which had taken over Accounts or Audit should have the 10 
same powers, mutatis mutandis, as the Federal Government, 
in relation to the duties and functions of the Auditor-General 
and his staff. 


Auditor of Indian Home Accounts 

(i) Expenditure from Indian Revenues, Federal or Provincial, 13 
incun'cd in the United Kingdom, whether the disbursements 
arc made in the High Commissioner’s Office or in the Office of the 
Secretary of State, should be audited on behalf of the Auditor- 
General in India by an Auditor of Indian Home Accounts. 

His report should be sent to the Auditor-General for incor- 20 
poration in the Auditor-General’s own report for presentation 

to the Indian Legislatures. In the event of a Province having 
its own Chief Auditor, the Home Auditor would report to him 
in relation to expenditure relating to that Province. 

(ii) The Auditor of Indian Home Accounts should be under 25 
the general superintendence of the Auditor-General and subject 

to the general provisions mentioned above with regard to powers 
and duties. The Home Auditor should be appointed by the 
Governor-General in his discretion. His salary, which should 
be non-votable, and his conditions of service, except that his 30 
tenure of office and the procedure for removing him would be 
the same as in the case of the Auditor-General (though the age 
limit might differ), would be determined by the Governor- 
General. 

(hi) As regards the staff of the Home Auditor, cadre and 35 
salaries should be fixed by the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion. Salaries should be votable, unless in any individual 
case non-votable under any other provisions of the Act. The 
Home Auditor himself should appoint and remove members of 
his staff. Rights of existing members of the staff of the Home 40 
Auditor, including non-votability of salaries, should be protected. 
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( 11 ) AdVOCATES'GeNERAL 

400. Ill the course of our enquiry we have been impressed by the FimctioBs 
desirability of making available to each Provincial Government the of 
services of a Law Officer of independence and standing, who would Advocates- 

5 occupy substantially the same position as that of the Advocate- 
General at present attached to the Governments of each of the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Section 114 of the 
Government of India Act enables His Majesty to appoint by warrant 
an Advocate-General for each of those Presidencies, but defines Ms 
10 functions no more explicitly than by providing that each Advocate- 
General may take on behalf of His Majesty such proceedings as may 
be taken by His Majesty’s Attorney-General in England. We are 
informed however that, in practice, the functions of the Advocate- 
General may be briefly described as being to advise the Provincial 
15 Government on any legal problem which may be referred to Mm, to 
represent the CroMi in original civil causes in the High Court to 
which the Crown is a party, and also in any criminal appeals in 
the High Court which are regarded as of special importance ; while 
instances of Ms power to take such proceedings as may be taken 
20 by the Attorney-General here are his power to enter a nolle prosequi, 
or to grant a fiat for review of verdict in criminal cases tried by the 
High Court in its original jurisdiction, and to protect public rights in 
such matters as piibhc charities and public nuisances. 

401, We think that it will prove under the new Conslitiuion no Advocates- 
25 less necessary that an office of this kind, with a statutory basis, General 

should be at the disposal of all Provincial Governments than it has 
proved in the past in the three Presidencies, where its existence is ^ 
due to the fact that in the three Presidencies the High Courts, with provinces, 
which the Advocate-General himself has an historical connection, 

30 have themselves a history differing from that of the High Courts 
elsewhere. It is no part of our intention to suggest that the office 
of Advocate-General should, like that of the Law Officers here, have 
a political side to it ; indeed, our main object is to secure for the 
Provincial Governments legal advice from an officer, not merely 
35 well qualified to tender such advice but entirely free from the 
trammels of political or party associations, whose salary would not 
be votable and who would retain his appointment for a recognised 
period of years irrespective of the politick fortunes of the Government 
or Governments with which he may be associated during his tenure 
40 of office. We think, in particular, that the existence of such an office 
would prove a valuable aid to a Ministry in deciding the difficult 
questions which are not infrequently raised by those prosecutions 
which require the authority of the Government for their initiation, 
though we recognise that the responsibility for decisions in these 
45 matters must of necessity rest in the last resort on the Government 
itself. We recommend, therefore, in order to secure the objects which 
we have in view, that the Constitution Act should require each 
Provincial Governor to select at his discretion and appoint an 
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Advocate-General holding office during his pleasure, and should con- 
tain an appropriate definition of the functions of the office in the 
sense in which we have described them above. 


Other legal 402. We understand that the Governments of the Provinces to 
officers. which the office of Advocate- General is not at present attached have 5 
to rely for their legal advice cither upon an officer, selected usually 
from the cadre of District Judges, who fills the post of Legal Remem- 
brancer, or upon the member of the legal profession appointed in 
each District to act as Government Pleader and Public Prosecutor, 
Our pioposal for the creation of the office of Advocate-General in iq 
every Province will not of course affect the necessity for retaining 
the existing appointments of Government Pleader and Public 
Prosecutor ; nor do we contemplate that an Advocate-General would 
be in administrative control of these functionaries. And, although 
our recommendations are based on the assumption that the Pro- 15 
vincial Government will seek the opinion of the Advocate-General 
on any legal question of importance on which advice is needed, 
there will still arise in day to day administration numerous matters 
of less importance which raise legal questions, for dealing with which 
the services of a Legal Remembrancer will, we have no doubt, 20 
continue to be required ; indeed we understand that such an officer 
is found necessary in the three Provinces which at present have an 
Advocate-General. 


The 
Federal 
Ad\ ocate- 
General. 


403. The historical association with the Government of India of 
the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta (which, if our recom- 25 
mendations are accepted, will now be terminated, thus placing the 
High Court in the same relations with the Provincial Government 
as in the case of all other High Courts) accounts for the fact that 
the Advocate-General of Bengal acts as a Law Officer, not only to the 
Bengal Government, but also to the Government of India. We 30 
think that there can be no justification for continuing this anomalous 
arrangement, which became still more anomalous when Calcutta, 
the permanent home of the Advocate-General, ceased to be the 
headquarters of the Government of India. But it will be in our 
opinion of the first importance that the Federal Government should 35 
have at its disposal the services of an Advocate-General of its own, 
and this need will be the more marked with the establishment of 
the Federal Court, before which the Federal Government will 
require to be represented by an Advocate of standing and repute. 
Here also we think it essential that the Advocate-General should 40 
hold his office on a settled tenure and should have no political 
associations with the Federal Ministry ; and provision for his 
appointment (which would in this case also be made by the Governor- 
General acting in his discretion) and functions should be on the 
same lines as we have indicated in the case of the Provincial 45 
Advocates-General. 
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(12) The High Commissioner for India 

404. There has been a High Commissioner for India in London since 
1920. Orders in Council framed under Section 29A of the Go\’emment 
of India Act make provision for his appointment and duties, and 

5 various agency functions on behalf of the Government of India 
and Provincial Governments which were formerly dischaiged by 
the India Office have been transferred to him. Cnder the new 
Constitution it will be no less essential, and constitutionally even 
more appropriate, that there should be a High Commissioner, 
10 though the White Paper does not make any reference to this subject. 

405. As the High Commissioner will no doubt continue to serve 
Provincial Governments as well as the Federal Government, and as 
in any case lie wifi be acting under the orders of the Governor' 
General in matters arising out of the Reserved Departments, it 

15 seems to us inappropriate that the appointment should be made by 
the Governor-General acting solely on the advice of Federal 
Ministers. We recommend accordingly that the appointment oi 
High Commissioner should be made by the Governor-General in his 
discretion after consultation with Ms Ministers. It may be that 
20 some of the States which accede to the Federation would also find 
it useful to employ the a.gcncy of the High Commissioner for some 
purposes, and w e considei that it should be open to them to do so. 

406. It will no doubt be necessary for the Constitution Act to 
make appropriate provisions on various matters connected with the 

25 High Commissioner, such as the making of contracts and the safe- 
guarding of existing rights of membeis of his staff who were originally 
transferred ; and it may well be that examination will show that it 
is the High Commissioner who will be the appropriate authority to 
assume the liability to be sued in this country in respect of obligations 
SO of a Government in India and that provision to that effect should be 
made in the Constitution Act, 


The High 
Comm is- 
sioiier. 


Appoint- 
ment should 
be made by 
Governor- 
General 
in his 
discretion. 


Duties oi 
High CoDt 
missioner. 
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precedes 

Federation. 


Proposals 
in White 
Paper. 


Objects to 
be secured* 


(13) Transitory Provisions 

407. We have expressed the opinion^ that, while it is desirable, if 

not essential, that the same Constitution Act should make provision 
both for the establishment of autonomy in the Provinces and also for 
the establishment of the Federation, the establishment of Provincial 5 
Autonomy is likely to precede in time the inauguration of Federation, 
although we consider that this interval should not be longer than is 
necessitated by administrative considerations. It is clear therefore 
that the Constitution Act should contain provisions of a transitory 
nature which v/ill, on the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, 10 
settle the Constitution and powers of the Central Government and 
Legislature which are for the time being to co-exist vith the 
autonomous Provinces, until such time as they can be replaced by 
the Federal Government and Legislature for which provision will be 
made in the Constitution Act. 15 

408. This matter is dealt with very briefly in the White Paper.^ 

The scheme there contemplated is that the Constitution Act will 
contain provisions enabling temporary modifications to be made in 
the provisions relating to the Federation, so as to enable the present 
Indian Legislature to continue in existence, to suspend the operation 20 
of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, and to provide during the interim period 
for the administration of all Departments of the Central Government 
by the Governor-General, with the assistance of Counsellors re- 
sponsible to himself, as though they were Reserved Departments. 25 
Examination of these proposes has led us to regard them as not in 

all respects appropriate : for instance, one effect (which we under- 
stand was not in fact in the mind of His Majesty's Government 
when the proposal was framed) of treating all Departments of the 
Central Government as for the time being Reserved Departments 30 
within the meaning of the White Paper would be to remove from the 
purview of the Legislature all supply required for Central purposes 
and to make it non-votable. We fully accept, so far as it goes, the 
general intention stated in the White Paper as underljing these 
proposals, viz., that the Central Government, though necessarily 35 
deprived of much of its present range of authority in the Provinces, 
should for the time being be placed in substantially the same position 
as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under the 
existing Act. But we are of opinion that the actual method proposed 
in the White Paper for securing this result is not the best available, 40 
and, indeed, that the purpose to be achieved is not fully stated. 

409. We do not attempt to set out in detail the method which 
should be adopted to secure the object in view, since we recognise 
that the problem is largely one of the technicalities of draftsmanship. 

We think it right however to indicate the general purposes which, 45 
by whatever method, ought in our opinion to be attained as the 

1 Supra, para. 157. 

2 White Paper, Proposal 202. 
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result of these transitory provisions. It is clear, in the first place, 
that it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legis- 
lature, composed as at present and elected upon the existing fianchise, 
and with the existing number of nominated members, official and 
5 non-official ; and, in the second place, there should in our opinion 
be no necessity during the transitory period to alter the composition 
of, or the method of appointment to, the existing Central Executive. 

But, granted these two premises, it is equally clear that the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy v/ill necessitate consequential changes 
10 in the powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive, which 
will differ but little from the changes which will result from the 
establishment of Federation. 

410. Provincial Autonomy as en\dsaged by our recoiiimendations iModifica- 
necessitates, no less than Federation, a statutory distribution of Eons in 
15 legislative powers betv/cen the Central and Provincial Legislatures, 

and a distribution which will be identical with that contemplated recmn- 
under Federation. Similarly, Provincial Autonomy will involve, mended, 
so far as the Provinces are concerned, the same statutory dis- 
tribution of financial powers and resources as that contemplated 
20 under Federation. And, in order to determine questions arising 
between Centre and Pro\inces out of their legislative and financial 
relationships, a Couit with the same powers in this splieie as it is 
proposed to confer on the Federal Court will be no less necessary during 
the interim period than under Federation. So far as the Executive 
25 is concerned, Pro\dncial Autonomy involves the same limitations 
upon the powers of the Central Executive in relation to the Pro- 
vinces as will be involved for the purposes of Federation, and, 
in that connection, it will be no less necessary under Provincial 
Autonomy than under Federation to differentiate between the 
30 functions of the Governor-General in Council (at the moment a 
corporate body, exercising corporately with very narrow exceptions 
ail the functions of the Central Executive) and those of the 
Governor-General. In other words, it v/ill be as necessary 
under Provincial Autonomy as under Federation to give the 
35 Governor-General personally that control over the Governors in 
the exercise of their special responsibilities and of matters left 
by law to their discretion which is involved in our proposals relating 
to Provincial Autonomy, and to make it clear that the power which 
under Federation will vest in the Governor-General acting in his 
40 discretion to give mandatory directions through the Governors to 
Provincial Governments, with which we have already dealt^, must 
be vested during the transitory period also in the Governor-General 
acting ill his discretion. We consider further that the recommenda- 
tion which we have made^ with regard to the settlement of disputes 
45 between Province and Province, or between the Centre and 
a Province, with regard to water rights should also be brought into 
force during the transitory period ; and that from the date of the 

^ Supra, paras. 221-22. 

^ Supra, para 224. 
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inauguration of Provincial Autonomy the Governor-General should 
■become solely responsible for the control of the relations between 
the Crown and the States. 

Details 411. Such, in our view, are the purposes which any transitory 
should be provisions should he designed to secure, and, as we have already 5 

left to indicated, we tbinlc that it should be left to the ingenuity of the 

draftsman, to suggest to His Majesty’s Government the best and 

niost appropriate method of carrying them into efiect. 



SEGTIOl ?I 
BURMA 

(1) Introductory 

412. The White Paper, as we have said elsewhere, does not deal llie'^Eurma 
5 specifically with Burma, because at the dale when it was issued White 

opinion upon the constitutional problem appeared to be still 
indefinite. The Secretary cl State has, however, subniilccd to us 
Proposals for a scheme of constitutional reform in Burma, which 
are set out in a document very similar to the WTiite Paper. This 
10 document has been printed among the Records of the Committee,'^ 
and it will be convenient to refer to it hereafter as '' the Burma 
White Paper ; but the Secretary of Stale has made it plain that 
its recommendations are not to be taken as representing the final 
and considered policy of His Majesty^s Government, but only as a 
15 first sketch of the main lines of a possible Constitution, if Burma is 
separated from India. Since Ibis document vas submitted to us, 
we have had the advantage of full discussions with the Burma 
Delegates, who also furnished us before and after their departure 
fiom this country with a number of memoranda on the Proposals, 

20 to which we have given our close attention and which have been of 
great value to us. These memoranda are also printed among the 
Committee's Records. 

413. We propose in this section of our Report to give first a short Subjects 
account of Burma and of the reasons which have led us to the 

25 conclusion^ that it should not form part of the Indian Federation ; discussed, 
secondly, to consider the very important question of the trade 
relations between India and Burma after separation ; and thirdly, 
to set out our recommendations as to the future government of the 
country in the form of a commentary upon the Burma White Paper. 

3 Q The Province of Burma 

414. Burma is the largest of the Provinces which at the present Area of 
time constitute British India. It extends from the high mountainous Province, 
area in latitude 28° N., where the unadministered tribal tracts of 
Assam and Burma march with Tibet and China, to the mouth of 

35 the Irrawaddy, latitude 16° N., and to Victoria Point, latitude 
9‘58°N„ on the narrow Malay Peninsula, which divides the Gulf 
of vSiam from the Bay of Bengal. Its total area is some 234,000 square 
miles ; Madras, the next largest Province, has an area of about 
136,000 square miles. The population of Burma is, however, only 
40 14,500,000, which is less than the population of any other existing 
Indian Province, except Assam and the North-West Frontier 
Province, with areas of 55,000 and 14,000 square miles respectively. 

1 Reproduced for convenience as the Second Appendix to this volume 
(pp. 381—408). 

2 Inpa, paras. 422 and 434. 
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Physical 415 . The Province falls into three main geographical divisions ; 

icatures. qh the west Arakan, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the range 
of hills known as the Arakan Yomas, which mark the western side 
of the Irrawaddy basin ; in the centre the Irrawaddy basin, which is 
in many ways the heart of Burma and the true home of the Burmese 5 
people ; and on the south-east the long narrow strip comprising the 
old province of Tenasserim, wliich runs down the west side of the 
Malay Peninsula to Victoria Point, with Moulmein as its capital. 
These two suh-Provinces, Arakan and Tenasserim, constituted the 
nucleus of British territorial dominion in Burma and were adminis- IQ 
tered as distant appanages of Bengal. The physical characteristics 
of these three divisions present striking contrasts, and it is a far cry 
from the City of Rangoon, planned and laid out on modern lines, 
with a population of 400,000 and a port handling a volume of 
exports and imports only surpassed in India by Calcutta and 15 
Bombay, to the sparsely inhabited mountain tracts where the most 
primitive forms of cultivation afford a precarious living to isolated 
tribal communities. Political consciousness ranges correspondingly 
from that of the European-educated barrister, with nationalist 
ambitions as eager as any to be found in the Provinces in India, 20 
to the entirely negative attitude of the Wa head-hunter or the 
tribesman of the Chin Hills, wdiose sole political emotion is probably 
an inherited antipathy for, and suspicion of, his cousin in the plains. 

Itsisolation. 416. The steep and densely wooded mountains on the north and 

north-west of Burma, where it marches with Assam, Manipur, and 25 
Bengal, cut ofl access from India, while on the east, where 
its neighbours are the Chinese province of Yunnan in the north and 
French Indo-China and Siam in the south, intercourse with adjacent 
countries is only possible by means of a fev/ difficult caravan 
routes. Between continental India and Burma intercourse is and 30 
must be wholly by sea ; and Rangoon is 700 miles by sea, a forty- 
eight hours' voyage, from Calcutta, and 1,000 from Madras. In 
these circumstances it is not surprising that the influence which 
Burma can exert on Indian political tendencies and the interest 
which India generally feels in Burma's affairs are of the slightest. 35 
Conditions in the two countries are in many respects markedly 
difierent ; Buddhism being tlie prevailing religion in Burma, the 
difficulties created in India by caste and the potential clash of 
religious forces are hardly existent in Burma ; but against this 
must be set the factor of another form of commimalism based on 40 
racial cleavages. Another notable point of difference is that the 
women of Burma are regarded, socially and politically, as on an 
equality with men, to an extent as yet rarely found in any part of 
India. The Burmese language is spoken by the great majority of 
the inhabitants, though there are numerous local dialects. Of the 45 
total population some 10,000,000 are Burmans, 1,250,000 Karens, 
and 1,000,000 Shans inhabiting for the most part the frontier tracts ; 
and of the non-indigenous races the most numerous are Indians, 
who number approximately 1,000,000* * 
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417. Trading relations between the United Kingdom and Burma Stioimaryof 
began in the latter part of the seventeenth centuiy, but it was not British ^ 
until 1824 that, in retaliation for the invasion of Manipur and Assam 
by Burmese forces from Arakan, British troops from India were Buma. 

5 landed in Bunna and seized Rangoon and the Tenasserim Coast, 
which by the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826 were, with Arakan, ceded 
to Great Britain. In 1852, Mowing a series of outrages on British 
subjects by the Burmese Governor of Rangoon, for which no redress 
could be obtained from the Burmese King, the second Burmese War 
10 ended with the annexation of the province of Pegu ; and ten years 
later the coastal districts of Arakan and Tenasserim, with Rangoon 
and Pegu, were fomied into a Chief Comniissioner's Province Imown 
as Lower Burma or British Burma. The friendly relations which 
had been established in 1867 \vith King Mindon Jlin came to an 
15 end with the accession in 1878 of King Thibav/, who maintained 
himself on the throne by the ruthless massacre of all who opposed 
him, oppressed British traders, and finally entered into negotiations 
for alliances with European powders. In 1885 the Government of 
India presented the King with an nltimatum, which was rejected ; 

20 a British force entered Mandalay without resistance ; the King was 
deposed, and on 1st January, 1886, Upper Burma v;as by Pro- 
clamation annexed to the British Crowm. Many years -were occupied 
in restoring order, but gradually a regular system of administration 
W’as established ; and in 1897 Upper and Lower Burma w^ere 
25 constituted as a single Lieutenant-Governorship, with a Provincial 
Government and a Legislative Council, which originally comprised 
nine nominated members (including four officials), and was gradually 
expanded until in 1920 it contained thirty members, two elected by 
the European Chamber of Commerce and the Rangoon Trades 
30 Association, and twenty-eight (including twelve officials) nominated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Attitude of the political parties to sepandion 

418. The Declaration of 1917, which held out prospects of advance Burma an< 
to Burma no less than to other Provinces, encouraged the growth 
35 of a vigorous Home Rule movement, and also, as an immediate 
objective, a strong demand that Burma should enjoy as fully as the 
rest of India the advance towards responsible government made 
possible by the reforms of 1919. A series of deputations of Burman 
political leaders between 1918-1^20 pressed for the application to 
40 Burma without restriction or diminution of the dyarchical system of 
government granted to the Provinces of India by the Act of 1919. 

In 1921 the Secretary of State decided to recommend to Parliament 
the extension to Burma of the reforms inaugurated by the Act, and 
the recommendation was endorsed by the Standing Joint Committee 
45 of Parliament on Indian Affairs on 25th May, 1921. 
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419. Particular questions, such as the franchise suitable to condi- 
tions in Burma, the composition of the Legislative Council, and the 
subjects to be transferred to the administration of Ministers, were 
remitted to a Burma Reforms Committee presided over by Sir A. F. 
Whyte. The proceedings of the Committee were hampered by a 5 
boycott organised by the General Council of Burmese Associations 
and the societies affiliated to it, who demanded complete Home Rule 
and refused to have anytliing to do with dyarchy, a refusal persisted 
in until lh.e autumn of 1932 ; but despite the boycott the Committee 
was able to carry through its task, and following on its Report Burma 10 
was constituted a Governor's Province in January, 1923, with a 
reformed Legislative Council, and a dyarcliical system corresponding 
to that in other Provinces. There was, however, one notable 
difference ; for in Burma, unlike all other Provinces except Bombay, 
the departments transferred to Ministers included from the outset 15 
the Forest Department, which in Burma is of peculiar importance, 
not only because of the considerable revenue derived from the 
forests, but also because no less than three-fifths of the total aiea of 
the Province consists of forest land. 


420. liie active political leaders in Buima who accepted as a first 20 
instalment the measure of self-government afforded by provincial 
dyarchy, did not on that account abandon their conviction that both 
on racial and on economic grounds it v/ould be better for Burma to 
pursue her own distinct line of development at the first possible 
opportunity, and foresaw that such an opportunity would be likely 25 
to occur after the ten-year period prescribed in the Act of 1919. 
Accordingly they took their seats in the Legislative Council, and 
wffien the time came, stated their opinions freely to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, who reported that they had little doubt that 
the resolution passed unanimously by the Legislative Council during 30 
their visit to Burma in favour of separation from India was the 
verdict of the country as a whole. On the other hand, the parly 
which in 1922 had boycotted the Whyte Committee and had refused 
to enter the Legislative Council or co-operate in a dyarcliical form 
of government, stood aloof and tendered no evidence before the 35 
Commission. Their unhelpful tactics have tended to obscure the 
fact that they too seek, and have steadfastly sought, as their ultimate 
objcclive, Burma's independence of India and the development of 
the country on separate lines. The difference between them and 
what we may call the co-operating parties has, we think, been mainly 40 
one of tactics. Whereas the latter are and have been prepared to 
accept what is granted to the rest of India as a stepping stone to 
something better, the non-co-operators persist in rejecting every 
offer made and in standing out on every occasion for the impossible, 
in the belief ^ that thereby they increase the prospect of extracting 45 
from the British Government and Parliament a more liberal con- 
stitutional scheme for Burma. They took the opportunity afforded 
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by the election campaign in 1932 (which was to give the electorate 
a means of expressing through their elected members their views 
on the question of separation) to excite a wave of feeling not so 
much against the idea of separation as against the Constitution for 
5 a separated Burma outlined by His Majesty's Government at the 
close of the Burma Round Table Conference, on the ground that it, 
too, was, as it undoubtedly and inevitably is, dyarchical in nature. 

Having decided to reject the Constitution held out as a concomitant 
of separation, they found it dimcult to distinguish this policy from 
10 opposition to separation in the abstract ; and, describing themselves 
for the purposes of the election as “ anti-separationists," they were 
driven to advocating the only possible alternative, that is, inclusion 
in the Federation. 

421. ¥/e have satisfied ourselves by discussion with the Delegates Both parties 
15 from Burma representing the anli-separationist parties that they ^^esire 
have no real desire to see Burma included in an Indian Federation ; reparation, 
and indeed they frankly admit that on their o\m terms they would 
unhesitatingly prefer separation. The policy they have adopted 
contemplates only the inclusion of Bunna in the Indian Federation 
20 on the basis of special financial and fiscal conditions (wliich in our 
judgment would be inconsistent with the fundamentals of a federal 
system), and on the understanding that at her chosen moment 
, Burma w^ould be at liberty to secede. We have no hesitation 
in describing this policy as w^holly impracticable, and v;e can 
25 affirm that the Delegates from India who have been associated 
with us have just as little hesitation in ruling it out as incompatible 
with the conception of Federation. Its adoption by the Bumian 
anthseparationist leaders is to be explained, we believe, by the 
mistaken idea that it Burma, as a unit of the Indian Federation, 

30 were to take part in such further advances towards full responsible 
selfigovemment as may be made by the Federation, she would on 
leaving it at the moment of her choice start off on her own separate 
course so much further forward in the direction of her ultimate 
constitutional goal. Criticism in detail of this conception of future 
35 possibilities would involve us in dangerous fields of speculation ; and 
we think it sufficient to record our opinion that, even if Burma could 
be permitted to enter the Indian Federation and to leave it at will, 
it is certain that Parliament would still regard it as its function to 
regulate her constitutional status and her relations with other 
40 possessions of the Crown. The infei'ence which we draw from our 
examination of the course pursued by the Burman aiiti-separationists 
is that, in fact, they desire the separation of their country from 
- India, but are distrustful of the consequences which may follow if 
the step is taken now ; and we see no reason to dissent from the 
45 conclusion at which the Statutory Commission arrived that “ so far 
as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation " ; nor do we believe that a recommendation in this sense 
would seriously offend Burman sentiment in any quarter. 
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422. The question is not, however, one to be decided solely on 
considerations of sentiment. The Statutory Commission adduced 
many other most cogent grounds for the separation of the two 
countries-- the absence of common political interests with continental 
India, the constant and increasing divergence of economic interests, 5 
the financial inequities (as they appear in Burman eyes) which 
association with India inevitably entails, and the fact that the 
indigenous peoples of Burma belong to the Mongolian group of 
races and are distinct from the Indian races in origins, in languages, 
and by temperament and traditions. They were also of opinion 10 
that separation should take place at once. '' We base our recom- ^ 
mendation,” they observed, “ that separation should be effected "" -- 
forlhvvdth on the practical ground that no advantage seems likely to 
accrue from postponement of a decision to a future date. The 
constitutional difficulties of securing Burman participation in the 15' 
Central Government of India are not prospective but actual. They 
vill grow with every advance in the Indian Constitution and will 
prejudicially affect not Burma only but India itself.''^ By the 
emergence into the field of practical politics of the proposal for an 
Indian Federation these arguments are greatly reinforced. Federation 20 
would not come into being simultaneously with Provincial Autonomy ; 
but already there are projects directly or indirectly ancillary to 
Federation which are rapidly taking shape, and the more deeply 
Burma became involved in these as a result of her present position as 
a Province of British India, the more difficult would be her dis- 25 
entanglement from them hereafter. We are, therefore, clearly of 
opinion that the separation of Burma, if it is to be effected at all, 
should not be postponed. 


Commercial Relations between India and Burma 

423. We should have no hesitation at all in endorsing the con- 30 
elusion arrived at by the Statutory Commivssion, if it were not that 
grave doubts as to the material benefits likely to accrue to Burma 
as a result of separation have been expressed by persons well qualified 
to hold authoritative opinions on the complex problems involved. 

It may be an invidious task to balance national aspirations and 35 
sentiment against estimates of profit and loss ; but we feel that it 
would be a sorry concession to Burman sentiment if we were to 
recommend separation without weighing carefully the possibility of 
a serious diminution, whether immediate or prospective, of material 
prosperity. We have aUuded to the increasing divergence of economic 40 
interests to wMcli the Statutory Commission drew attention ; and 
further evidence of this divergence has been provided by events since 
the date of their Report. It is said that if Burma were separated 
tmm India she would be free to develop her own fiscal policy on 
lines which are impo^ible for her while she is tied to India, and 45 

^ Report, Vol. 11., para. 224. 
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that only by separation can she secure the freedom to do so. The 
matter is, however, not quite so simple. Separation would un- 
doubtedly enable Burma to evolve a fiscal policy more suited to her 
peculiar needs than the high tariff policy of the Government of India ; 

5 but it takes time to develop a policy, and still more to gather its 
fruits, and separation must have consequences of immediate effect, 
both financial and economic. 

424. An apportionment of assets and liabilities between the two Tariffs and 
Governments would have to be made, as well as of revenues and separation. 
10 charges which are now classified as central The Statutory Com- 
mission examined the probable results of such an apportionment, 
and a more detailed but still incomplete investigation of this aspect 
of the question was made after the first Round Table Conference, 
the results of which are embodied in the Report known as the 
15 Howard-Nixon Report. The joint investigators v/ere not able to 
agree as to the basis of adjustment to be adopted in respect of certain 
charges, and the statistics on which they worked have been sub- 
stantially affected by the general economic depression, to which 
Burma, depending almost entirely on the export of natural products, 

20 has been exposed as severely perhaps as any country in the world. 

But we are satisfied, after examining the more recent statistics 
furnished to us by the Govciiimcnt of Burma, that Burma is at any 
rate not likely to be any worse off in respect of net revenue as a 
result of separation, and indeed, if economic conditions improve, may 
25 gain considerably. But as regards the immediate effects on trade 
the position is not so clear. A very considerable trade between 
Burma and India, averaging in value in normal times some 
40 crores (or £30 million) a year, has grown up in the 48 years since 
the whole of Burma became part of the Indian Empire and it has 
30 grown up on a tariff-free basis, the Pro\dnce of Burma being within 
India's tariff wall. These conditions would be wholly altered by the 
fact of separation. Burma would cease to be an economic, no less 
than a political pai t of British India, and, if nothing is done to prevent 
it, the tariff of each country would apply against the other. 

35 425. We conceive that one essential provision in any Constitution Effect of 

that may be devised for Burma in the event of separation will be tariffs on 
that existing Indian laws shall continue to have effect in Burma after Mla- 
separation unless and until amended or repealed by the Eurraa 
Legislature. Some such general provision would in any event be 
40 necessary in order to provide the basis on which the adiiiinistration 
may be carried on withouf: interruption ; but if it extended to the 
Indian Tariff Acts and the Schedules attached to them the result 
would be that Burma would have to levy the customs duties 
prescribed by these Schedules on all goods imported into Burma, 

45 including goods imported from India, which hitherto have been 
free from duty ; and similarly vfith India in the case of goods 
imported from Burma. Of Burma's total exports, averaging in 
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nomial times about 56 crores (£42 millions) per annum, about 
48 per cent, (or £20 millions) goes to India, representing about 14 per 
cent, of India's total imports. Of Burma's total imports, averaging 
in normal times about 28 crores (or £21 millions) per annum, about 
42 per cent, (or milbons) are from India, representing 5] per cent. 5 
of India's total exports. Thus the Iiidia-Biiiina trade constitutes 
nearly half of Buima's export and import trade and an appreciable 
portion of that of India ; and it is dear that the heavy duties of the 
Indian protective tarif might have a serious effect upon it. 

426. We recall that the Burma Sub-Committee of the First 10 
Indian Round Table Conference, while advocating the principIe'BL 
separation, expressed the hope that it might be found possible 
conclude a Trade Convention between India and Burma, and stressed 
the importance of causing as little disturbance as possible of the 
close trade connections v/liich at present exist between the two 15 
countries. Detailed suggestions for such a Convention were submitted 

to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and we have had the 
advantage of studying memoranda on the subject furnished by 
the Delegates who represented that Chamber and the Biirma- 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and who also gave oral evidence 20 
before us. Briefly, the suggestion is this : that until such time 
as the two new Governments are able themselves to conclude a 
Trade Agreement, the existing fiscal relations between India and 
Burma should be maintained by special statutory provision in the 
two Constitution Acts. This suggestion, if adopted, v/ould leave 25 
Bmma bound for the time being to impose on imports from other 
sources than India the duties scheduled to the existing Indian Tariff 
Acts. But one of the principal considerations urged in favour of the 
separation of Burma from the rest of India is that the heavy duties 
imposed by India on ceitain classes of manufactured goods for the 30 
protection of Indian industries arc detrimental to the interests of 
Burma, which demand the cheap importation of such commodities 
as manufactured iron and steel. The Chamber of Commerce would 
meet this difficulty by giving liberty to both countries to alter their 
tariffs (which would at the outset be identical) in relation to third 35 
countries, subject to arrangements designed to prevent the import of 
goods on which the tariff might have been lowered into either India 
or Burma, as the case might be, in order to re-export to the other, 
with a proviso that neither country shall without the consent of the 
other vary existing tariff rates in respect of an agreed list of goods 40 
or commodities, that is to say, goods or commodities in respect of 
which either India or Burma enjoys, by virtue of the existing freedom 
of trade between them, a preference so valuable that any reduction 
of it would seriously affect the trade in that article between the two 
countries. 45 

427. These proposals are at first sight attractive, but they rest on 
a hypothesis which we believe is not likely to be substantiated in 
fact. The Memorandum of the Chamber of Commerce strongly 
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deprecates the assumption that the Government of Burma will need 
any additional revenue which might result from taxing the India 
Burma trade. It assumes on the contrary that as the result of the 
financial settlement with India, Burma will gain to an annual extent 
5 sufficient, even in the present depressed conditions, to give her a 
•small surplus with vdiich to meet new expenditure. We are infonned 
that the Government of Burma do not share this view, and anticipate 
that, even allowing for a favourable settlement, the future Govern- 
ment of Burma will need to raise some revenue from trade with India. 
10 But however that may be, it is obvious that whatever gain the settle- 
ment may bring to Burma, it mil involve an approximately equal 
loss to Indian revenues ; and the Government of India, w^e understand, 
have no doubt at all that they will have to look to taxes on the trade 
with Burma to make good some of this loss. It may be assumed 
15 therefore, that after separation it will not be possible, on the Indian 
side at any rate, to maintain even for a short period an India-Burma 
trade free of customs duties ; and when one invasion of the free 
trade system has been made, compensating adjustments will prob- 
ably be required all round. 

20 428. A departure from complete freedom of trade need not in all 

cases seriously prejudice trade between India and Burma, which 
depends not so much on the absence of duties as on the margin of 
pro Lection afforded against competing goods from other sources ; 
and it may well be that in respect of several classes of goods exchanged 
25 by Burma and India the imposition of a light import duty would not 
materially affect the flow of trade. This, however, could only be 
ascertained by expert examination of the trade item by item ; and 
we are of opinion that the first step to be taken is that Burma and 
India should agree on a list of goods on which duties could safely 
go be imposed within limits sufficiently low to secure the India- 
Burma trade against dislocation. It would also be necessary to deal 
with the question of substituting equivalent import duties for the 
excise duties at present imposed in India on Buima products, and 
vice versa. To secure its object, such an agreement would have to 
35 be operative from the moment of separation, and it must therefore 
have been concluded before the new Governments are established, 
i.e., between the existing Governments. But an agreement by the 
existing Governments can only be made binding on the Govern- 
ments to be established by the new Constitution Acts, by statutory 
40 provision in both Acts. 

429. Though the primary purpose of any agreement imposed 
upon the new Governments of India and Burma by the Constitution 
Acts would be the regulation of india-Burma trade with the minimum 
disturbance of its existing conditions, this cannot be achieved in 
45 isolation. The imposition of duties on goods previously exchanged 
between India and Burma on a no-duty basis may affect the ques- 
tions of the duties properly leviable by either country on competing 
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goods from other sources. Moreover, Burma may desire to reduce 
the high protective duties at present imposed by the Indian tariff on 
certain manufactured goods imported from outside. This is recognised 
by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and their representative 
in his supplementary memorandum,^ makes specific suggestions for 5 
dealing with the case, and also with the question of re-export from 
the country of the lower tariff to the other country. The agreement 
should, therefore, contain as its secondary purpose provisions 
enabling either country to vary its tariffs on goods from outside 
sources, but within prescribed limits, so as not to defeat the primary 10 
purpose for which it is made. 


Period 
during 
which a 
Trade 
Coiiveiition 
should 
continue in 
force. 


430. An agreement of this kind embodied in the Constitution Act, 
even though mutually advantageous to the two countries, must 
necessarily constitute to some extent an encroachment upon the 
fiscal liberty which Burma after separation is to enjoy, and which 15 
India already enjoys. The encroachment would be less, if the 
agreement provided full opportunity to both parties to vary detaiL 
by mutual consent during its currency ; but it is in any evciii 
desirable that the agreement itself should continue for the shortest 
period which is compatible with the securing to those concerned in 20 
the India-Burma trade of a reasonable measure of certainty as to the 
immediate future. One possible course would be to impose the 
agreement for an undefined period subject to denunciation by either 
country at reasonable notice, say twelve months. If the agreement 
proved to be congenial to the needs of both, such an arrangement 25 
might promise the greatest prospect of stability ; but there is a risk 
that national amour propre might lead one or both of the new 
Governments to denounce it as soon as it had the power to do so, 
with the result that the agreement might last for little more than 
the period of notice. Another course, advocated by the Burma 30 
Chamber of Commerce, would be to enact that the agreement should 
continue until replaced by another concluded between the two new 
Governments. This, however, would give one Government, if it 
found that it enjoyed an advantage at the expense of the other, the 
option of retaining that advantage indefinitely ; nor do we think 35 
that it would be fair to impose upon the future Government of Burma 
in the period immediately following separation the heavy burden of 
negotiating an intricate Trade Agreement. In our opinion, the 
legislative provisions for both India and Burma should state the 
minimum period which must elapse before either party to the 40 
agreement can give notice to terminate it, and also the length of 
the period of notice, which might conveniently perhaps be twelve 
months. We do not ourselves make any more precise recom- 
mendation as to what the first period should be than that it should 
be not less than one year, for we think it would be far best that 45 
the actual period should, like the content of the Agreement, be 
fixed by mutual accommodation between India and Burma in 


i Records [1933-4] B.2 p. 49. 
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the course of tlie negotiations. If, however, they should fail to 
reach agreement on this point we think that His Majesty's 
Government, who would no doubt be apprised of the differing views 
held, should insert a specific period in their legislative proposals 
5 which will be laid before Parliament. We think also that the agree- 
ment should contain provisions for the mutual adjustment of details 
from tiine to time during its currency, where both parties desired 
such adjustments to be made. 

431. We recommend, therefore, that the Act should contam Statutory 
10 provision for an Order in Council empowering the Governor-General pm’visions 

of India and the Governor of Burma respectively in their discretion 
(i) to apply for a prescribed period to the exchange of goods and ^ ' 
commodities between India and Burma a scale of customs duties 
which shall have been mutually agreed between the existing Goverii- 
15 nients of India and Burma, or determmed by His Majesty's 
Government in default of agreement, the scale not to be sus- 
ceptible of variation during the prescribed period except by mutual 
consent ; and (ii) to apply to specified classes of goods and com- 
modities imported into either country from outside sources such 
20 variations of the duties imposed by the Indian Tariff Schedules at the 
date of separation as may have been mutually agreed by rhe existing 
Governments of India and Burma before separation, or dctemiined 
by His Majesty's Government in default of agreement, or as may be 
mutually agreed thereafter by the two Governments during the 
25 prescribed period. 

432. There is a cognate matter which it is important should Relief from 
be settled before separation comes into effect, namely, the means doable 

of affording relief to persons, firms and companies who might mcome-tax. 
otherwise be exposed by the act of separation to a double liability 
30 to income-tax. We regard it as important that such reliei should be 
afforded, and we understand that the question of the means best 
adapted to achieve the purpose is now under examination. Pending 
the re. 3 ult of this examination we make no specific lecommendation 
as to the statutory provision lequired, but w^'e think that this 
35 matter should be dealt with on similar lines to those which we 
have recommended in the case of the Trade Agreement, 

433. The negotiations for a Trade Agreement might also be Immigra- 
extended to the regulation of the immigration of Indian labour into 
Burma for the first few years after separation. We aEude elsewhere^ labour. 

40 in our Report to the necessity of withholding from Indian-British 
subjects ihe unrestricted right of entry into Burma after the separa- 
tion, in order that the Government and Legislature of Burma may 
be free to regulate the influx of cheap labour in competition with 
the indigenous sources of supply. The problem is already acute, as 
45 the Royal Commission on Labour in India have recorded, and we 

^ Infra, para, 473. 
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endorse the opinion expressed by that Commission that the best way 
of solving the problem is by mutual agreement between the two 
Governments concerned. But the period immediately aftei separa- 
tion is evidently not the most suitable opportunity for negotiating 
an agreement on a matter which is peculiarly capable of provoking 5 
lively animosities, and we are of opinion that, whether or not iii 
direct connection with an agreement to regulate trade relations, at 
any rate at the same time, an agreement to control the influx of 
Indian labour into Burma should be concluded between Lhe existing 
Governments, Such an agreement, which might conceivably run 10 
for the same period, and be determinable on the same notice, as the 
Trade Agreement (though this is a point on Vy^hich we wish to make - 
no definite recommendation), would also need to be made statutorily 
binding on both Governments for the period of its validity. 

434. The difficulty of regulating the economic relations ot India 15 
and Burma in the period immediately follov/ing separation lias 
presented itself to us as the most serious obstacle to a recommenda- 
tion in favour of separation, which on all other grounds seems plainly 
to be indicated. We were much impressed by the views of the 
Delegates representing commercial interests, both European and 20 
Indian, on the disturbance of India-Burma trade which might result 
from separation. We believe, however, that an agreement such as 
we have suggested would enable both countries to tide over the 
critical period, and in these circumstances we regard ourselves as 
justified in recommending that the separation of Burma from India 25 
should be effected simultaneously with the introduction of the 
constitutional changes which we have recommended in the case 
of the other Provinces of India. 


(2) The Burma White Paper 

435. Before considering in detail the proposals in the Burma 3 q 
W hite Paper, we have certain preliminary observations to make. 

It is in the first place evident that a new Constitution for Burma, 
whatever may be its precise form, must differ in many respects from 
that which have recommended in the case of the Governors' 
Provinces in India. The Government of Burma will be a unitary 35 
got'ernment, and therefore no question of any distribution of executive 
or legislative powers will arise, since the Government will unite in 
itself all the powers which in a Federated India will be divided 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments. 

436. Next, we desire to draw attention to some of the legal 40 
consequences of separation. On the Indo-Siamese frontier of Burma 
lies the territory known as the Karenni States, whose independence 
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was guaranteed by a treaty with the former Burmese Kingdom in 
1875 . These States are not a part of British India, but are never- 
theless part of '' India '' as defined by the Interpretation Act, 1889 , 
because they are under the suzerainty of the Crown exercised through 
5 the Governor-General They are under the direct control of the 
Government of Burma, jurisdiction in them being exercised by the 
Governor on behalf of the Governor-General by virtue of powers 
delegated under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act ; but their constitu- 
tional position seems to differ in no respect from that of Indian 
10 States in which the Crown exercises jurisdiction by treaty, usage or 
otherwise. The jurisdiction therefore which is at present exercised 
by the Crown through the Governor-General of India, and through 
the Governor of Burma by virtue of the powers delegated to him, will 
have to be resumed into the hands of the Crown, and thereafter 
15 exercised directly through the Governor of Burma, without the 
intervention of the Governor-General of India. The Burma White 
Paper rightly proposes that the first of these objects shall be secured 
by the Constitution Act itself; for the second a new Foreign 
Jurisdiction Order in Council will clearly be required. 


20 437. We assume that provision will be made for the continued Application 

application to Burma after the separation from India of all Acts of Apts of 
of the Imperial Parliament which extend at the present time to P^^Hament 
Burma as a part of British India. But there are a number of other to 
Acts of Parliament which apply to His Majesty's overseas possessions Majesty’s 
25 exclusive of British India ; and when Burma ceases to be a part of Possessions 
British India, it would seem that those Acts would, in the absence 
of provision to the contrary, apply to Burma as they apply elsewhere. 

Thus, all Acts which are declared to extend to “ colonies " would at 
once become part of the law of Burma, since colony ” is defined 
30 in the Interpretation Act, 1889, as any part of His Majesty’s 
dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British India.” 

Our attention has been drawn in this connection to the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 1865, some of the provisions of which appear to 
be quite inconsistent with any Constitution which we could con- 
35 template for Burma. We think that special provisions will be 
required in the Constitution Act to deal with this point ; and we 
agree also with the Secretary of State that no room should be left for 
any suggestion that the new status of Burma will be assimilated to 
that of a Crown Colony, Apart from this, it will obviously be 
40 necessary to make provision for the continued application to Burma 
of existing British Indian laws, until repealed or amended by the 
— Burma Legislature or other competent authority ; but there will 
have to be some machinery for adapting those laws to meet the new 
constitutional situation, as, for example, by substituting the 
45 Governor of Burma for the Governor-General in Council, where the 
latter expression occurs in an existing Act. 
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438. It is proposed that the Constitution Act should declare that 
all rights and obligations under international Treaties, Conventions 
or Agreements which before the commencement of the Act were 
binding upon Burma as part of British India shall continue to be 
binding upon her.^ A similar provision is to be found in section 148(1) 5 
of the South Africa Act, 1909, the Act which constituted the Union 

of South Africa. In that case however the States or Provinces by or 
on v^hose behalf the Treaties, Conventions or Agreements had been 
made became part of a new and larger organism, which necessarily 
assumed responsibility for all the exisdng obligations oi its constituent 10 
members ; but we are not clear that the case of a St a le which becomes 
autonomous by separation from a larger State is precisely analogous, 
at any rate so far as rights as distinguished from obligations are 
concerned, and v/e are disposed to think that the matter may require 
some further examination. 15 

439. We should mention here that the Delegates from Burma , both 
in a Joint Memorandum signed by several of them and orally before 
us, expressed the hope that His Majesty might be pleased to adopt 
the title of King-Emperor of Burma. It would not be proper for us 

to express any opinion on this suggestion until His Majesty’s pleasure 20 
had been taken ; but we may perhaps be permitted to make the 
following observations. His Majesty’s full style and title is '' George V 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland, and of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India ” ; and Section 1 of the Government of India Act therefore 25 
correctly describes the territories for the time being vested in His 
Majesty in India as governed “ by and in the name of His Majesty 
the King, Emperor oi India.” From this it is clear that, though it is 
not incorrect to speak of His Majesty in relation to His Indian 
Empire as The King-Emperor,” the expression “ King-Emperor of 30 
India” is not legally a part of His Majesty’s style and title. 
Hence a reference to Burma in the Royal Title could, subject to His 
Majesty’s consent, only be introduced by legislation, 'which, since the 
Statute of Westminster became law, would require the concurrence 
of the Dominion Governments. The Delegates also desired that the 35 
Governor should in future be known as the Governor-General of 
Burma ; but this too is amatter on which we think that His Majesty’s 
pleasure would have to be taken, 


The Executive 

440. The proposals in the Burma White Paper with regard to the 40 
Executive follow generally those in the India White Paper with 
regard to the Executive Government of the Federation and of the 
Provinces ; that is to say, executive power and authority is to be 
vested in the Governor as the representative of the King, aided and 

^ Biirma White Paper, Proposal 5. 
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advised by a Council of Ministeis.^ To avoid repeating at lengiii 
wbat we have already said in earlier parts of our Report, we think 
it desirable to make clear at this point our intention that the 
modifications vhich vc have recommended in the proposals in the 
5 Indian Wiiite Paper should mutahs nrUandis be applied to the 
corresponding proposals in the Burma White Paper; but there are 
ceitain divergencies between the India and Burma Write Papers to 
which we shoaid draw attention, as well as other points which arise 
only in the case of Buinia. 

10 441. The Coiiacil of Jlinisteis will have a consiitutional right to Law and 

K "lend w advice to the Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred Order, 
upon him by the Constitution Act, other than powers connected witli 
certain Departments which will be reserved for the Governor's own 
direction and control and matters left by the Constitution Act to 
15 the Gevernor's own discretion ; but the Governor will be declared 
to have a special responsibility in respect of ceitain matters, and 
where tliej^ ere invoked will be free to act according to his own 
judgment, Tho matters v/hich it is proposed shall be reserved to 
the Governor's own direction and control are Defence, External 
20 Affaiis, Ecclesiastical Affairs, the affairs of certain Excluded Areas, 
and monetaiy pcdicy, currency and coinage. With these we deal 
latei, but we point cut that they do not include law and order, 
which will, therefore, fall within the ministerial sphere, as it will in 
the Indian Provinces, if our recommendations are accepted. In 
25 general the same considerations apply in Burma, if separated, as 
apply in the other Provinces of British India. But there are certain 
special circumstances w^hich we think it right to mention. On the one 
hand teirorism of the Bengal type is practically unknown among 
fne Burman people, and communal strife arising from strong 
SO religious antagonisms is rare and unimportant. To this extent 
the problem is less difficult than in other Provinces. On the other 
hand Burma exliibits racial rivalries wliich on occasion have 
developed into violent riots between one community and another, 
and serious crime — especially crimes of \dolence — appears to be 
35 more rife in Burma than in India ; in proportion to population 
the annual record of dacoities, murders and cattle thefts is veiy 
high. This, no doubt, is due, in part, to tlae fact that barely 
50 years have elapsed since, with the conquest of Upper Burma, 

Biitish auihoiity was established throughout the Province and 
40 Biitish ideas of law and order began to be instilled into the whole 
countiyside. To this fact and perhaps also in some degree to the 
Biiiman temperament may, we think, be attributed the organised 
resistance to authority, amounting to armed rebellion and guerilla 
warfare, which has at times, even within the past few years, 

45 affected a large number of districts and which, owing to the difficult 
nature of the country and the lack of good communications, has 


1 Burma White Paper, ProposaL 6~20. 
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proved very troublesome to put down. Nevertheless we are oi 
opinion that the responsibility for law and order ought in future 
to rest on Ministers in Burma no less than in India, and for sub- 
stantially the same reasons. At the same time, bearing in mind 
the special features of the problem that we have described, we 5 
think it essential that the Governor of Burma should have powers 
additional to the powers flowing from his special responsibility for 
the prevention of any ^ave menace to the peace and tranquillity 
of Burma as proposed in the Burma White Paper. He should be 
given the same statutory pov/ers against attempts to overthrow by 10 
\ioIence the Government established by law as wc have recommended 
should be vested in the Governors of Indian Provinces.^ FurtheT^%»^ 
conditions in Burma manifestly necessitate the maintenance of an 
efficient and highly disciplined police force ; and we are of opinion 
that the recommendations which we made in an earlier passage^ 15 
for the protection of the police forces in the Indian Provinces, by safe- 
guarding the statutes and rules which govern their internal organisa- 
tion and discipline, should be adopted in Burma also. 

442. The police in Burma consist of : — (1) two civil police forces, the 
District Police and the Rangoon Police, which are organised on 20 
much the same lines as the police forces in the Indian Pro- 
vinces and whose main duty is that of detecting and preventing 
crime ; and (2) ten battalions of the Bunna Military Police. Six 
battalions of the latter arc frontier battalions, stationed almost 
wholly in the excluded tribal areas contiguous to the frontiers, and 25 
may be described as a watch and ward gendarmerie. Of the other 
four battalions, one is a reserve battalion which provides drafts 
mainly for the frontier battalions and is also responsible for the 
protection of the railways in times of internal disorder, and three are 

“ ganison'’ battalions, two with headquarters in Rangoon and one in 30 
Mandalay. These, though organised on a battalion footing, serve 
in the districts in small detachments as patrolling parties and as 
a backing to the District Police, and also supply Treasury guards 
and prisoners’ escorts. These services require a well-armed and 
highly disciplined personnel, a.nd are entrusted in other Provinces 35 
to the so-called armed reserves of the civil police, which do not exist 
under that name in Burma. 

443, We are informed that it is in contemplation to place the six 
frontier battalions and the reserve battalion of the Military Police 
directly under the Governor as part of the defence organisation, 40 
though it is not intended that they shaE form part of the regular 
Defence Force or lose their primary police character. If, as we 
understand, these battalions axe at the present time stationed in the 
Excluded Areas in proximity to the frontiers, it would clearly be 


1 Supra, para. 96. 
® Supra, para. 93. 
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impossible to transfer them with the ordinary civil police to the 
control of a Minister, and the proposed arrangement seems to ns a 
reasonable and convenient one. We are informed also that in times 
of grave internal disorder the reserve battalion, and to a limited 
5 extent the frontier battalions also, have been called upon to act as 
additional police outside the Excluded Areas, before recourse is 
had to military aid ; and if in future they become part of the defence 
organisation under the control of the Governor, it would be possible 
for the latter, in the exercise of his special responsibility for the pre- 
10 vention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma, to deal 
effectively with a threatened outbreak without the use of troops, 
or alternatively to place additional forces at the disposal of the 
Minister for the same purpose. 

444. It is intended, we understand, that the three garrison 
15 battalions should pass under the control of the Minister responsible 
for law and order as part of the police force of the Districts, and they 
would thus correspond to the armed reserves of the civil police in 
the other Provinces. The frontier and reserve battalions v/ould, 
however, be available as a reserve striking force in the event of 
20 serious disturbance wherever it might occur, or to provide reliefs 
for men on continuous duty in the districts. These proposals seem 
to us to be well conceived. The Governor’s responsibility for the 
preservation in the last resource of law and order in Burma may vrell 
be heavier than in many of the Indian Provinces, but Ms position 
25 will be stronger in that he will have under his own control the 
Department of Defence and the resources which it can afford in the 
way of additional military police as well as of troops. We have only 
one suggestion to make. In view of the reservation to the Governor 
of the Department of Defence, we are disposed to think that the 
30 designation of the three garrison battalions which wil henceforth 
be under the control of the Minister as Military Police may tend to 
confusion. We suggest, therefore, that some other designation 
should be adopted, and perhaps ''the Burma Constabulary” might 
be regarded as appropriate. 

35 445. The Governor is to have a special responsibility^ in respect 

of {a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of Burma or any part thereof ; (5) the safeguarding of the financial 
stability and credit of Burma ; (c) the safeguarding of the legitimate 
interests of minorities ; {d) the securing to the members of the 
40 public services of any rights provided for them by the Constitution 
Act and the safeguarMng of their legitimate interests ; (^) the preven- 
tion of commercial discrimination ; (/) the administration of certain 
Partially Excluded Areas ; and (g) any matter wMch affects the 
administration of any department of government under the direction 
45 and control of the Governor. It wiU be seen that these special 
responsibilities are substantially the same as those proposed in the 
case of the Governor-General and Governors of Proviuces. We have 
^ Burma WMte Paper, Proposal 17. 
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Defence. 


already recorded our views in relation to the first of them, and, subject 
to the governing factor that in the unitary government of Burma the 
special responsibilities and special and discretionary powers of the 
Governor-General and of the Provincial Governors in India re- 
spectively will be combined in the hands of the Governor, we are of 5 
opinion that the recommendations which have made elsewhere^ 
ill regard to these matters, and in regard to arrangements for apprising 
the Governor of any question affecting them in India should apply, 
with some necessary adjustments of form, in the case of Burma. 

The suggestion in the Joint Memorandum submitted by certain 10 
of the Burmaii Delegates that any dispute on the question whether 
in a particular case the Governor's special responsibilities 
involved should be referred to the Privy Council for decision 
completely misapprehends the principle underlying the Proposals ; 
and nothing would be more likely to check a healthy constitutional 15 
development than to make the relations between the Governor and 
his Ministers a matter of law rather than of constitutional usage and 
practice. 

There are certain aspects of commercial discrimination in 
the case of Burma which are of sufficient importance to demand 20 
separate treatment, and we also leave for subsequent consideration 
the question of the Excluded Areas. 

The Reserved Departments 

448. The subject of Defence has not the same importance in Burma 
as it has in India, for there is no North- V/est Frontier problem ; but, 25 
as the Statutory Commission observe, Burma has on her own borders 
a less definite but potential danger which, if it actually emerged in 
concrete shape, she could not deal with single-handed^. So long as 
this is so, it is clear that the Department of Defence must remain 
under the exclusive control and administration of the Governor ; and 30 
the more so, since the main pre-occupation of those responsible 
for the defence of Burma must always lie in the vast Excluded Areas of 
the Province, which are also to remain under the Governor’s control. 

It is proposed^, and we think rightly, that the Governor should also 
have the title of Commander-in-Chief. The executive military power 35 
will be vested in him, as the head of the Executive Government, and 
the size of a Burma Defence Force would not in any event justify 
the separate appointment of a Commander-in-Chief for Burma, ^ 
though we assume that there would continue to be a General Officer 
in command of the regular military forces. We have already 40 
mentioned the proposals which are in contemplation with regard 
to tlie transfer of certain battalions of the Burma Military Police 
to the defence organisation. The personnel of these battalions - 
at the present time is, we understand, for the most part Indian, being 
drawn from men who have served their time with Indian regiments ; 45 

^ Supra, paras. 78-80, 92-101 (so far as applicable), 170 and 171. 

^ Report, VoL II, para. 220. 

® Burma White Paper, Proposal 6. 
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and whether as time goes on it will be found possible to replace these 
with Burma personnel is not a matter on which we are competent to 
express any opinion. We may refer to what we have said on this 
subject in connection with Indian anny problems^ ; but we desire 
5 also to point out that the policing and protection of the Excluded 
Areas, which lie along the frontiers of Bunna and which form so large 
a proportion of the total area of the country, involve military con- 
sideraiions of a special kind. We refer hereafter to the powers 
which the Burma Legislature will possess in connection with 
10 legislation for the enforcement of army discipline. 

447. External affairs and ecclesiastical affairs need no comment, 
extept, in regard to the latter, to state beyond the possibility of 
misunderstanding that they have no concern with the Buddhist 
religion or any other religion of the population at large. The 

15 affairs of the Excluded Ameas raise, however, various questions 
which it will be more convenient to discuss separately.'^ 

448. The reservation to the Governor of matters relating to mone- 
tary policy, currency and coinage, differentiates the Burma Wliile 
Paper proposals from those of India in a very important respect. 

20 In India it is proposed that the Federal Ministers shall be responsible 
generally for finance, the Governor-General li?vvirig only a special 
responsibility for the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit 
of the Federation, with a Financial Adviser to assist him in the dis- 
charge of this responsibility. But it has always been made clear 
25 by His Majesty's Government that the establishment of a Reserve 
Bank, free from political influence, to which the management of 
currency and exchange could be entrusted, was a condition precedent 
to the transfer to Ministers of responsibility for the finance of the 
Federation. A Reserve Bank of India has now been authorised by 
3j) Act of the Indian Legislature and measures are therefore in train for 
the fulfilment of the condition precedent. But there is no separate 
Reserve Bank in Bumia, nor, so far as we are aw’-are, is it in con- 
templation to establish one ; and we agree therefore, that the 
control of monetary policy, currency and coinage is properly 
» reserved to the Govenior. « 

449. It is proposed to^ empower the Governor to appoint at liis 
discretion not more than three Counsellors to assist him in the 
administration of the Reserved Departments, He will also be 

" empowered at his discretion, but after consultation with his Ministers, 
40 to appoint a Financial A.dviser to assist him and also to advise 
Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek advice. The 
duties of the Financial Adviser will necessarily cover a wider field 
than those of the Financial Adviser to the Governor-General of 
^ > India, not only because of the reservation to the. Governor of matters 
^^elating to monetary policy, currency and coinage, but also 

cause the Government of Burma will be a unitary Government, 

V.. 


Supra, paras. 179 and 180. 
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uniting in itself the financial powers which in India will be shared 
between the Federal and the Provincial Governments. In these 
circumstances, we do not think that we can endorse the proposal 
in the Burma \%ite Paper that one of the Counsellors may, in the 
discretion of the Governor, be appointed Financial Adviser. We 5 
assume that the proposal is based upon grounds of economy ; but 
it seems to us that any sa\dng in expense 'which might be efiected 
by a combination of the two offices would be more than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages which in our opinion would 
result. We think that Ministers would be unlikely to avail 10 
themselves freely of the services of a Financial Adviser who was also 
in administrative charge of a Reserved Department. It is also^^^fy.^ 
important that the Financial Adviser should be in a position in which 
he could take an impartial and independent view of the whole financial 
situation, in relation to both the Transferred and the Reserved 15 
Departments, and if he were at the same time one of the Governor's 
Counsellors he could scarcely avoid finding himself from time to 
time in a position in which his interest in one capacity conflicted 
with his duty in the other. 


The Legislature 20 

The two 450. It is proposed ^ that the Legislature shall consist of the King 
Houses. represented by the Governor and two Houses, to be styled the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The Senate is to consist 
of not more than 36 members, of whom 18 would be elected by the 
House of Representatives, and 18, who may not be officials, would 25 
be nominated by the Governor in his discretion. The House of 
Representatives is to consist of 133 members, of whom 119 would be 
elected to represent general constituencies, and 14 to represent 
special constituencies. The Governor's Counsellors are to be 
ex-officio members of both Houses for aU purposes, except the right 3(} 
to vote. The Senate is not to sit for any fixed term, but one-quarter 
of its members are to retire every two years. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is to continue for five years unless sooner dissolved. 


Composi- 451. There are no detailed proposals with regard either to the ! 
tion of the composition of the Houses or to the franchise in the Burma White 3^ | 
Houses and the Secretary of State has since submitted a Memo- 

randum, which is printed among the Records of the Committee, 
which contains valuable suggestions with regard to both these 
subjects.^ In our opinion suitable provisions can be embodied in 
the future Constitution Act on the basis of these suggestions ; but 4j 
though we give them our general approval, there are nevertheless 
certain points in which we think that they require modificatiojo^*"^ 
and to these we draw attention in the paragraphs which follow.^' 

1 Burma White Paper, Proposals 21, 23, 24, 25-29, 

2 Records [1933-34], Al, p, 10. / 
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452. We understand that, in the case of those members of the 
Senate who are to be elected by the House of Representatives, the 
intention is to adopt the method of the single transferable vote. 
So far as this is designed to avoid the necessity of communal repre- 

5 sentation, it has our cordial approval ; but we do not think that it 
will efiect its object, viz., to secure adequate representation to 
^^*^Hbstantial minorities, if the proposal in the Burma White Paper is 
retained, whereby one-quarter of the Senate retires at the expiration 
of every period of two years. It has been pointed out in memoranda 
10 submitted to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce and others that 
at the first election, when the full number of 18 seats are to be filled 
and the requisite quota of votes will be eight, the European, Indian 
and Karen communities at any rate could count on securing the 
election of their candidates ; but that at the ensuing periodic 
15 elections, with only nine vacant seats to fill, no minority candidate 
could be elected unless all the minority representatives in the 
Lov/er House pooled their votes, because the necessary quota would 
be too large. Alternative proposals have been made to meet this 
difficulty, but none seem to overcome it entirely ; and after full 
20 consideration we have come to the conclusion that the system of 
rotational retirement is unsuitable, and that the better plan would 
be to provide that the life of the Senate shall be for a fixed period of 
seven years, unless it is sooner dissolved.^ But even so the problem 
of casual vacancies, which always causes difficulty under proportional 
25 representation systems, has to be faced, if the minorities are not to be 
placed in an increasingly unfavourable position as the seven years 
draw to a close. We have considered more than one plan for 
meeting this difficulty, none of which is wholly satisfactory ; and 
we think that the best course will be to provide that, where a casual 
30 vacancy occurs in a seat held by the representative of a minority 
community, only candidates of the same community as the vacating 
member shall be eligible. We recognise that this to some extent 
introduces a communal element into the Senate, which we regxet ; 
but we do not see how in the circumstances it is to be avoided. An 
35 alternative suggestion was that casual vacancies should be filled by 
the Governor’s nomination ; but we have felt bound to reject this 
for reasons which, it is unnecessary to elaborate. 

453. The proposals for the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are fully set out in the Secretary of Stale’s Memorandum, 

40 to which we have referred. They provide for 119 general con- 
stituencies and 14 special constituencies. Of the general con- 
stituencies, 94 would be non-communal, 12 Karen, 8 Indian, 2 Anglo- 
Indian, and 3 European. The special constituencies are the Univex- 
^ , sity of Rangoon, the Burmese Chamber of Commerce, the Burma- 
45 Indian Chamber of Commerce, the Burma Chamber of Commerce 
(European), the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, the Rangoon Trades 

1 The power of dissolution rests, of course, with the Governor in his 
discretion : see supm^ para. 145. 
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Association (European), and Labour (two Indian and two Burman). 

Out of the non-communal constituencies, three seats would be 
reserved for women. It will be observed that these proposals are 
based upon communal representation with separate electorates. We 
had hoped that it would have been possible to abandon the principle 5 
of communal representation in the case of Burma, however necessary 
it may be for British-India ; but wc have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that, for the present ai any rate, this is an impracticable 
ideal. It is true that, as wc have already observed, there is very little 
religious cleavage in Burma, since toleration is a marked character- 10 
istic of the Buddliist creed. There are however racial cleavages ; 
among the indigenous races there is a clear-cut division between-^ 
Bnrrnan and Karen ; and the division between the indigenous and 
noii-indigenous (mainly European and Indian) communities is as 
marked as is the division between the non-indigenoiis communities 15 
tlieinseives. We are not to be understood as suggesting that the 
different communities live otherv/isc than in amity wich one another, 
although the feeling between Burman and Indian, especially as 
competitors in the labour market, from time to time becomes acute ; 
but each community has its own culture and outlook on life, and 20 
these do not always blend. It is also to be observed that the minori- 
ties have their own representation at the present time in the Burma 
Legislature, and we are clear that none of them would be prepared 
to abandon it ; indeed, the Burman Delegates themselves with few 
exceptions, recognised, even if reluctantly, that the claim was one 25 
which must be met. We therefore accept the proposals in principle, 
but we are glad to observe a suggestion in the Secretary of Stale's 
Memorandum that it should be permissible for persons who arc not 
members of the communities concerned to stand as candidates for 
communal constituencies. We endorse this suggestion, and we hope 30 
that it may help in the course of time to break down the barrier 
which at present exists. 

45 L It will be observed that three of the ninety-four non-com- 
munal seats are, under the proposals in the Memorandum, to be 
reserved for women. The representative of the women of Burma 35 
informed us, however, that Burman women did not desire this 
reservation, and we are satisfied that this is so. In these circum- 
stances the question arises whether these three seats should be 
eliminated altogether or assigned elsewhere, possibly as an addition 
to the representation of special interests. We are of opinion on the 40 
information before us that the special interests are already ade- 
quately represented, and that the total number of the House of 
Representatives should therefore be 130 instead of 133. 

455, Wc agree generally with the proposals in the Memorandum^ 
for the franchise for the Lower House, which will result in a 45 
substantial increase in the electorate. The present electorate of 
Burma consists of 1 , 956,000 men and 124,000 women; and the 


1 Records [1933-4| Al p, 10. 
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proposals in the Mcmorandnm will increase this number to 2 , 300^000 
men and 700,000 women, or 23*26 per cent, of the total population^ 
as against 16*9 per cent. The increase in the number of women 
voters is considerable ; the proportion to the adult female population 
5 is increased from 4 per cent, to about 21 per cent., and the proportion 
of women to men voters from 1 : 14-3 to 1 : 3-5, In British India 
our recommendations would increase the number of voters from 
3 per cent, of the total population of British India to 14 per cent., 
and the proportion of women to men voters from 1 : 20 to between 
10 1:4*5 and 1:5; if all women eligible to vote apply to be put on the 
register. The proportionate increase in the Burmese electorate is 
thusratherlessthan thatin thecaseof India, both in the case of men 
and w^'ornen. The reason lor this is that the number of voters on the 
register in Burma is already considerably higher in proportion to 
15 population than in India, and that the standard of living is con- 
siderably, higher in Burma than in India, which means that a 
property qualification results in a larger proportion of the population 
being placed on the roll We are informed that, despite this large 
extension of the franchise, the Government of Burma regard the 
20 proposals as administratively practicable, and, .tliaj: being so, we 
accept them. The representative of the women of Burma urged 
that a wifehood franchise should be included, as in India ; and, 
having regard to the exceptional position which ’women hold in Burma’, 
we shoul 1 have been glad to give favourable consideration to this 
25 suggestion. We are informed however that the inclusion of a 
wifehood franchise would increase the total electorate by or^er 
40 per cent, and we hesitate to recommend so near an approach to 
adult franchise at present. 

456, The proposals of the Burma White Paper with regard to the Po.vers of 
30 powers of the Legislature follow the same lines as those in the case Legislatnn 
of India and need no further comment except on two points. As in 
the case of the Indian Legislatures the Burma Legislature will have 
no power to make any law affecting the Army, Air Force, and Naval 
Discipline, Acts ; but it is likely that for some time to come Indian 
35 forces will be serving in Burma the members of which are subject to 
the corresponding Indian Acts, and it is clear that it should also 
be beyond the competence of the Burma Legislature to repeal or 
amend any of the latter Acts. There will also, as in British India, be 
certain restrictions on the power of the Burma Legislature to pass 
40 discriminatory legislation affecting persons domiciled in the United 
Kingdom ; but questions will also arise as to their power to pass such 
legislation affecting persons domiciled in British India. This, how- 
clever, is a matter which will be more conveniently discussed later 
^ when the subject of discrimination in general is being considered^ 

45 457. Since the functions of the Government in Burma after Relatioiss 

separation will extend to all matters which in India wiU fall within 
the Federal as well as within the Provincial sphere, it would seem 
at first sight that the Senate in Burma should correspond, whether 


^ Infra para. 473. 
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in size or in the extent of its powers, rather to the Federal Council 
of State than to any of the Provincial Legislative Councils. If the 
House of Representatives has 130 members, the Senate, on the 
Indian analogy, should have a membership of nearly 100. The pro- 
posals in the Burma White Paper, however, contemplate, as v/e have 5 
said, a Senate of 36 members only ; and we understand that this 
accords generally with the views expressed at the Burma Round 
'fable Conference. We do not think that any laiger body would be 
appropriate to the circumstances of Burma ; but, that being so, it 
must follow that the Senate must be regarded as a body having 10 
revisory and delaying poweis like the Upper House in an Indian 
Province, rather than one possessing substantially equal powers \/ltli 
the Lower House, like the Council of State. Conflicts between the 
two Houses should be resolved in the manner which we have recom- 
mended in the case of the Indian Provinces^, with this modification, 15 
that it should be pennissible for a Bill passed by the Senate, but 
rejected by the House of Representatives, also to be referred for 
decision to a Joint Session. 

(3) Special Subjects 

(a) Excluded and PariuiUy Exchided Areas 20 

458. The Burma Y/liiie Paper proposes^ that Excluded Areas 
should be reserved to the exclusive administration and control of 
the Governor, but that Partially Excluded Areas should pass under 
the control of Ministers, though the Governor will be declared to 
have a special responsibility in respect of the administration of these 25 
areas. The Excluded Areas are to be those areas which have been 
under the existing law notified as “ backward tracts the Partially 
Excluded Areas are to be those which are at the present time not 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Banna Legislature, but which 
have been excluded from the operation of the Burma Rural Self- SO 
Government Act and do not return members to the Legislative 
Council. The area comprised in the first category extends to 90,200 
square miles, with a population of approximately 1,900,000 ; the 
second to 23,000 square miles, with a population of approximately 
370,000 ; and when it is remembered that the total area of Burma is 35 
234,000 square miles, it will be seen that the Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas together comprise very neaiiy onc-half of the area 

of the whole Province, though they are only inhabited by about one- 
seventh of the population. Various questions arise with regard to 
these areas, which it is necessary to consider in some detail, 40 

459. In the first place, the distinction which is at present drawn 
between the Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas appears to be 
to some extent an arbitrary one, and we find it difficult to understand 
why some of the Partially Excluded Areas have never been notified 

as backward tracts ; though perhaps the reason may be, in some 45 

1 Supm, para. 150. 

2 Burma WMte Paper, Proposal 10. 
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cases at any rale, that they are of so primitive a character that they 
have remained practically nnadmiiiistered and it was therefore a 
matter ol indifterence whether they v;ere classified in one category 
or the other. The Secretary of State's Memorandum/ which W’e 
5 imderstaiid reiiecLs the vie-ws of the Goi^ernment of Burma, suggests 
that, where an area has never been formally declared a backward 
tract and does not consist excinsivety of hill districts, it is undesirable 
to withdraw ii from the scope of Ministers and the Legislature, and 
that it should therefore continue to be regarded as a Partially 
10 Excluded Area only. We cannot accept this suggestion, nor do we 
agree that the omissions of the past should necessarily V perpetuated 
in the future. Such information as we have leads us to think that the 
Salween district should certainly become an Excluded Area, With 
regard to fne our information is not precise enough to enable 

15 us to make detailed recommendations ; but we are cf opinion that 
the Govei-rment of Burma should be requested to examine the whole 
question ie novo and lo advise whether, notwithstaiiding the present 
legal position, any districts which it is proposed should form part 
of a Partially Excluded Area are of such a character thac iheir 
20 notification as backward tracts would be jiislifi,.d, ii the maiter were 
at large. 


460. Wc have no doubt at all that 


the Excluded iVixas should Diffeiencc 


remain under the exclusive administration and control of the between 
Governor. The Joint Memorandum of llie Barman Delegates 
25 expresses the opinion that there should be no wholly Excluded Areas of 
except those included in the Shan States Federation ; but the argu- Bnnna one 
ments advanced in support of this opinion seem to us to misapprehend of kind aii< 
entirely the reasons which underlie the proposals in the Burma White 
Paper. We do not think that we can do better than quote a passage 
30 from the Secretary of State's Memorandum, with which we find 
ourselves in complete agreement. 


It is important to remember that the word ' backward,' 
wliich is the technical term used to denote areas notified tinder 
Section 52a of the Government of India Act, 1919, may lead to 
35 a serious misunderstanding of the position. It suggests that 
the difference between these tracts and the ordinary districts 
is one of degree of development which will necessarily tend to 
disappear with time. This is far from the whole truth. The 
, existing backward tracts are hill districts lying on the north, 
40 ^ west and east of Burma, and resembling in their general char- 
acteristics the backw’'ard tracts along the eastern border of 
^ Assam. Their inhabitants, mainly Kachins, Chins and Shans, 
differ radically from those of the plains in race, religion, law, 
customs, and language, and most of these differences will be 
45 bridged, not by a simple process of development, but by the 
much slower and more difficult process of abandonment of their 
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existing culture. It is the absence of common outlook and 
aspirations which is perhaps the main factor militating against 
the assimilation of the backward tracts in the hills in the 
political institutions of the plains. The history of the relations 
l3etween the backward tracts and the plains is one of opposition 5 
and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking the admini- 
stration of the tracts was the protection of the plains. Such 
feelings of antipathy die slowly in remote places ; and the 
inhabitants of the backward tracts are still devoid of any real 
sense of community, political or otherwise, with the plains. 10 
Further, the inhabitants of the backward tracts are ignorant 
of conditions in the plains and those of the plains are equally 
ignorant of conditions in the tracts. It is true that, since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, civilising influences have been at 
work. The Kachins come down with confidence from their hills 15 
to market in the villages of the plains and mix more freely with 
the plainsmen, and in some areas they have come under the 
influence of missionaries. Kachins and Chins also are recruited 
to the Burma Rifles and Burma Military Police. But the fact 
remains that the plains and the backward tracts are different 20 
worlds with no adequate mutual knowledge and no adequate 
contact by which such knowledge may be readily diffused. 

The ‘ backward tracts ' in Burma are admittedly not ripe for 
representative institutions and have not, it is believed, shorn 
any desire for them. The time will not be ripe for such a change 25 
until conditions in the tracts have undergone a fundamental 
change and until their inhabitants have learned to feel that 
they are part of a larger political whole. Such a state of affairs 
is not likely to come to pass within any period that can at 
present be foreseen. Meanwhile, the Provincial Legislature, 30 
however capable of legislating for the plains which it knows 
and represents, is clearly not qualified to legislate for people 
it does not represent and for conditions of which it has no 
adequate knowledge. Added to this is the consideration that 
law in the backward tracts is mainly customary law supple- 35 
mented by simple regulations issued under Section 71 of the 
Government of India Act — a very refractory substance for 
amalgamation with Acts of the Legislature."’^ 

461. The Joint Memorandum of the Burman Delegates draws 
attention to certain financial arrangements in connection with the 40 
Federated Shan States, and recommends that the contribution from 
Burma revenues to those States should cease and that the States should 
be required to pay their share of the cost of defence and general 
administration. We think that the Delegates are under some 
misapprehension in this matter, for we are informed that no such 45 
contribution has been made for the last two years, and that there 
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is no iriteiition of renewing it. We understand the intention to be 
tliat after separation the Shan States should be credited with a share 
of receipts from customs dues proportionate to the consumption of 
dutiable articles in their area, and with a similar share of income 
5 tax and other taxes which are at the present time central sources of 
revenue, but which will, after separation, be levied in Burma for 
the purposes of the local Government. The Shan States will in their 
turn contribute a fixed sum representing the share fairly allocable 
to them of central expenditure which will in future be borne by 
10 Burma, and of the cost of general administration from which the 
States derive benefit equaly with the rest of Burma. This appears to 
us a reasonable arrangement. We should perhaps explain that ilie 
Shan States, though British territory, are a quasi-aulonornoiis area 
administered by the Shan Sawb\ras or Chiefs under the general 
15 supeiwision of the Governor, and that since 1922 they lia\'c been 
formed into a species of Federation for certain common purpos'^c. 
The finances of the Federation have always been kept distinct from 
the provincial finances of Burma, and we think it desirable ihat 
this arrangement should continue. Special provision for this purpose 
20 vnll, w^e think, be required in the Constitution Act ; and we a«*e of 
opinion (1) that the share of revenue which the Shan States are to 
receive, as indicated above, and the contribution which they arc to 
make to Burma revenues, should be fixed from time to time by Order 
in Council ; (2) that the States’ share of revenue, when fixed, should 
25 be a non-votablc head of expenditure appropriated for the purposes 
of the administration of the States ; and (3) that the contribution 
of the States should not be paid directly to Burma revenues but 
allocated to the Governor for the same purposes. The Bnrmaii 
Joint Memorandum suggests that the financial settlement between 
30 the Shan States and Burma (i.e. ihe detciininatioii of the share of 
revenue and of the States' contribution) should be referred to an 
impartial tribunal and should not be left to be dealt with by the 
Governor. We understand that in fact a committee of three officers, 
one representing Burma, one the Shan States, with an independent 
35 chairman, has already been set up for the purpose of advising the 
Governor on this matter, and in these circumstances we do not think 
that any useful purpose W’-ould be served by the appointment of an 
extraneous tribunal. 

462. We understand the Burman Delegates also to suggest that 
40 tl|e financial arrangements for other Excluded Areas should be 
same as those for the Shan States, that their expenditure 
^ should be met out of their own revenue, and that they should have 
a budget separate from the general Burma budget. There does not 
seem to us to be any true analogy between the two cases. The Shan 
45 States are a compact area, and for all common purposes form a 
single organised administrative unit ; this cannot be said of any of 
the other Excluded Areas. We think therefore that the Burma 
White Paper rightly proposes that the money required for the 
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administration of those areas, apart from the Shan States, should 
come from Bnmia general revenues, and should be a non-votable 
head of expenditure. We may, however, draw attention to the 
fact that the forests in the Excluded Areas are at the present time, 
and will continue to be, under the administration of the Forest 5 
Department, which since 1923 has been one of the transferred depart- 
ments ; and the Excluded Areas make a substantial contribution 
through this channel to the general revenues of Burma. We think 
that the restrictions on the powers of the Legislature, both in regard 
to the application of enactments passed by it and in regard to 10 
questions and resolutions, which we have recommended elsewhere 
in regard to similar areas in British India, should apply in regard 
to the Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas of Burma. 

463 We have mentioned previously the Karenni States, an area 
of 4,000 square miles with a population of 64,000 which lies on the 15 
eastern border of Burma and is not British territory. There is also 
a small non-British enclave known as the Assigned Tract of Namwan, 
which is held on a perpetual lease from China in order to facilitate 
frontier transit questions. It is proposed that these two areas shall 
be treated on the same footing as Excluded Areas, and that the 20 
trifling sums required for administrative purposes in connection with 
them shall be treated as expenditure on an Excluded Area. In view 
of the smallness of the areas involved, this seems a convenient 
arrangement ; but we assume that, since they are not British 
territory, it will still be necessary to legislate for them by means of 25 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act procedure. 

(b) The Public Services 

464. The proposals in the Burma White Paper^ on this subject 
are substantially the same imdatis mutandis as those in the case of 
India, and we consider that the recommendations which we have 30 
made in respect of the Public Services in India^ should similarly apply 
miitatis mutandis in respect of Burma. In the following paragraphs, 
therefore, it is only necessary to draw attention to one or two 
special points. The services in Burma which will in future correspond 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police will necessarily 35 
have different designations ; but present members of the Indian 
Civil Ser\dce who are serving in Burma have informed us of their 
desire to remain members of the Indian Civil Service, seconded 
for service under the Government of Burma and to retain all the 
rights and privileges of that service. If we correctly understand 40 
this request to mean that the officers in question desire that, though 
no longer subordinate in any degree to the Governor-General of 
India in Council, they should still be entitled to describe themselves 
as members of the Indian Civil Service, to which they were in fact 
recruited, we sec no objection to acceding to their desire. As 45 

^ Burma White Paper, Proposals 84-99. 

® Supra, paras. 274-3i2. 
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regards the request to retain the rights and privileges of that Service, 
we note that the Burma White Paper proposes, rightly in our 
opinion, that oflicers serving in Burma who were appointed by 
the Secretary of State shall be piotectcd in existing rights and that 
5 the Secretary of State shall be empow^ered to award such compensa- 
tion as he may consider just and equitable for the loss of any of them. 

In the case of Central Service officers now serving in Burma, it is 
proposed that those who were recruited by the Government of 
India for service in Burma alone should be compulsory transferred 
10 to the service of the Government of Burma, but that those who 
were recruited either by the Secretary of State or by the Government 
of India Vvithout special reference lo service in Buima should only 
be liable to transfer to the Government of Burma vdth their consent 
and the consent of the authority vho appointed them. This seems 
15 a reasonable distinction to draw, and we approve it. 

465. There is a matter of importance to which it will be Ratios of 
convenient to refer at this point, namely, the principles on which Rumpean 
recruitment to the Services, which in Burma after separation will 
correspond to the All-India Services, should be based. The Statutory recruxt- 
20 Commission^ when recording in general terms its views as to the ment. 
Government of a separated Burma, laid great stress on the importance 
of building up these Services in the tradition of the All-India Services 
which they will replace, and said : The pace of Burmanisation 
must be decided on its merits.’" The ratios of European and Indian 
25 recruitment to the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police which were 
approved in 1924 on the recommendation of the Lee Commission 
were designed to produce an equality of Europeans and Indians (in 
which term Burmans are included for this purpose) for India as a 
whole, including Burma, by 1939 in the Indian Civil Service and by 
30 1949 in the Indian Police, The basis of calculation was an All-India 
average, and it has always been recognised that whereas by the dates 
mentioned there will be more Indians than Europeans in those 
Services in some Provinces, in others there will be fewer. Burma falls 
in the latter category. From figures which have been laid before us 
35 showing the change in ratio in the Indian Civil Service in Burma 
during the last decade, it is clear that an equality of Europeans and 
Burmans is unlikely to be attained by 1939 ; nor, we are informed, is 
equality likely to be attained in the Indian Police in Burma by 1949. 

Any attempt to expedite the attainment of such equality by sacrificing 
40 standard required of recruits would be destructive of the principle 

4h which the Statutory Commission laid such emphasis, and might 
^ well be disastrous to Burma. We are of opinion that the proportion 
of Europeans and Burmans in the Services which in a separated 
Burma will take the place of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
45 Police will be a relevant consideration in deciding when the projected 
enquiry^ into the question of future recruitment should take place 

^ Report, Vol. II, para. 225. 

2 Burma White Paper, Proposal 93 ; cf. supra para. 298. 
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for Burma ; and we wish to endorse the opinion held by the Statutory 
Commission in the passage cited that, in the meantime, the important 
thing in Burma's interesl is to preserve the standard of recruitment 
without too close a consideration for the early aliainmenl in Burma 
of what was no more than an average figure calculated for the whole 5 
of India v/ithout strict regard to differing conditions in differing 
Provinces. 

466. Burma has one Ser\dce which has no exact counterpart in 
India, viz., the Burma Frontier Service. This is now controlled and 
recruited by the Local Government, but it includes certain appoint- 10 
menls the incumbents of Vv^hich enjoy rights guaranteed by tiic 
Secretary of State. We approve the proposal in the Burma White 
Paper that this Service should be recruited and controlled by the 
Governor in his discretion, since most of the officers who belong to 

it would be serving in Excluded Areas under the control of the 15 
Governor.^ 

467. V/iien the Burma 'Wliitc Paper was first published, the 
question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
Medical and the Railway Services was still under examination. We 
understand, however, from the subsequent Memorandum submitted 20 
to us by the Secretary of Stale that as regards the Railway Servicco 
the intention iiov/ is that the proposed statutory Railway Board for 
Burma shall, in conjunction with the Public Service Commission, 
control recruitment.^ We have already recommended that recruil- 
menL for the Railway Service in India should be in the hands of the 25 
new Railway Board, and v;e see no reason why the same principle 
should not be applied also in the case of Burma. As regards the 
question of recruitment to the Medical Service, v/e are informed that 
this matler is still under consideration, and we have not sufficient 
information before us to make any considered recommendation ; but 30 
we are disposed to think that for the time being some recruitment by 
the Secretary of State of European medical officers must continue. 

468. We desire to draw attention to what we have already said 
on the subject of the Forest Service in India and the need for the 
co-ordination of research.® Our recommendations with regard to 35 
the Forest Service in the Indian Provinces are not of course applicable 

as they stand to the Forest Service in Burma ; but we hope never- 
theless that arrangements may be made w’^hereby the Central 
Institute for Research and the Training College at Dehra Dun will be 
available for entrants from Burma. We hope too that nothing will be 49 
done which might exclude the possibility of an interchange of 
officers between the Forest Services of Burma and India ; and we 
refer in this connection to certain of the recommendations of the 
Burma Sub-Committee of the First Round Table Conference. 

1 Burma White Paper, Introd. para. 22. 

2 Records [1933-34], A2, p. XL 

® Sttpra, pams. 305-^. 
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<69.^ It is proposed that there should be a Public Service 
Commission for Burmad This we regard as an essential provision, 
and we think that the Constiiution Act should in this respect follow 
the Indian modeP. 


Tlie Pobllc 
Service 
Com- 
mission. 


5 470. This is a convenient point at which we may refer to Air-rlo- 

questions connected with the domiciled community, including Anglo- Indians and 
Indians and Anglo-Burmaiis, in respect both to education and to Anglo- 
their fitness for appointments in the various Services— the latter Bumans. 
depending very greatly on the efficiency of the former. Owing 
10 to the fact that the progress of English education among the 
Burmese was far slower than in India, Anglo-Indians are still 
to be found in some of the higher posts in the Provincial and sub- 
ordinate Sendees in Burma, in the teaching profession, in the higher 
clerical posts, as well as in the Central Sendees still under control 
15 by the Government of India. Over the wdiolc Province the recent 
census shows that there are altogether 19,200 Anglo-Indians, of 
whom just over half are concentrated in Rangoon. Hitherto their 
chief competitors have been Indians imported from India, and not 
Burmese at all, and it is obvious that any rapid drop in the number 
20 of Anglo-Indians employed in the Land Records and Excise Depart- 
ments, as well as in the present Central Services which will be 
transferred to the control of the Government of Burma, would inflict 


an unmerited blow on this community, for they would not merely 
lose these posts but also the means which have enabled them to pay 
25 for the education of their children. It is important therefore for 
this, among other reasons, that the standard of European education 
should be maintained. In India, few Indian parents wish to send 
their children to Christian schools for European and Anglo-Indian 
children ; but for some years past Burmese parents have shown an 
30 increasing liking for schools of this kind, and the percentage of 
children of other races who have been admitted into these schools 


has increased considerably in the last ten years. The teachers 
in these schools have to be paid higher salaries, and they 
fulfil the natural wush of European and Anglo-Indian parents 
35 that their children should be brought up in a Christian school 
and taught by teachers whose mother-tongue is English. If, 
therefore, pupils of other races and creeds should, under the new 
Constiiution, be further increased, the whole character of these 
institutions wili be practically destroyed. It was represented to us 
40 that the Anglo-Indians felt that the tests imposed upon Anglo-Indian 
children in the matter of proficiency in Burmese tended to be tco 
severe upon children whose mother-tongue was English, and that 
they were thereby prejudiced in the matter of becoming qualified 
for employment in the Public Services, These are matters upon 
45 which it is not possible for us to enter in any detail, but we consider 
that both the education and the employment of Anglo-Indians should 
engage the special attention of the Governor in order that this 


^ Burma White Paper, Proposals 100- 104. 
2 Supra, paras. 313-4. 
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deserving class should not be subjected to any handicaps either in 
the quality of their education or their eligibility for posts in the 
Government service. It would further be necessary for regulations 
to be made laying down the percentage of appointments in Railways, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the Customs’ Service, wliich could 5 
fittingly be reserved for members of the Anglo-Indian community. 


Discriiiiina- 
tioE as 
between 
Burma and 
India, 


Penal dis- 
crimination 
against 
imports to 
and from 
Burma and 
India. 


(c) Commercial and other forms of discrimination 

471. In so far as this is a matter between the United Kingdom 
and Burma, the proposals in the Burma White Paper, supplemented 
by a subsequent Memorandum submitted to ns by the Secretary of 10 
State/ are the same as those in the case of India, and we approve 
them subject to the general application to the case of Burma, mv.tatis 
mifandis, of the modifications which we have made in the corres- 
ponding proposals originally submitted to us in relation to India. 

In particular we recommend that there should be imposed on the 15 
Governor of Burma an additional special responsibility corresponding 
to that which we have recommended^ should be imposed on the 
Governor-General of India for the prevention of discriminatory or 
penal treatment of imports from the United Kingdom. The Burma 
While Paper and the Secretary of State's Memorandum, however, 20 
deal also with the question of discrimination as between India and 
Burma after the sepa-ration of the two countries, and this raises 
certain problems of its own. 

472. The general principle underlying the proposals sub- 
mitted to us in this regard is that, inasmuch as the association 25 
between India and Burma in the last 50 years has been, broadly, 

of a similar nature to that which has been built up over a longer 
period between the United Kingdom and India, Indians should be 
afforded in Burma, generally, the same measure of protection in 
regard to their business avocations and commercial undertakings 30 
as we have recommended for United Kingdom subjects. We think 
that this is right. Pursuing this principle, we think that the addi- 
tions! responsibility w^hich, as we have mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, should be laid upon the Governor to protect imports 
into Burma from the United Kingdom from penal or discriminatory 35 
trealment, should extend to the protection of imports from India 
into Burma. And, in order that Burma should not be exposed, or 
feel that she is exposed, by this recommendation to unequal treat- 
ment in this respect, we think that, reciprocally, the special 
responsibility with which the Governor-General of India is to be 40 
charged under our recommendation should extend to the case of 
the products of Burma imported into India, 


1 Records ri93S»34], A2, p. 1. 

2 Supra^ para, 345. 
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473.^ The Memorandum to which we have referred deals also with Position of 
a particular problem affecting the right of entry of Indian subjects in 

into Burma. It points out that there are in Burma over 1,000,000 
persons either domiciled in India or originating from some Indian 
5 Province. Some are in the permanent service of the Government, but 
the greater number are labourers who only intend to stay in Burma 
for a few years and who by accepting smaller wages tend to oust the 
indigenous labourer and to lower his standard of living. Others are 
Indian money lenders who advance money on the security of agri- 
10 cultural land and crops, and w^hose operations, especially in times of 
depression, are such as to bring about an extensive transfer of owner- 
ship from an indigenous agricultural population to a non-indigenous 
and non-agricultural class. It is clear that in these circumstances it 
would be unreasonable to include in a new Constitution for Burma 
15 provisions wliich would in eSect give to all persons domiciled in India 
an unrestricted right of entry into Burma ; and it is accordingly pro- 
posed that it should be competent for the Burma Legislature to enact 
legislation restricting or imposing conditions of entry into Burma in 
respect of all persons other than British subjects domiciled in the 
20 United Kingdom. We think that this is right ; but we agree with the 
further proposal which is made by the Secretary of State that, with a 
view to preventing the imposition of vexations or iinreasoiiabie re- 
strictions or conditions for the entry of Indians of good standing into 
Burma, the introduction of any legislation regulating immigration 
25 into Burma should be subject to the Governor’s prior consent. Never- 
theless, we hope that these matters v/ill ultimately come to be 
arranged between India and Burma on a conventional basis, and 
we refer to earlier observations which we have made on this aspect 
of the subject. We have also expressed the opinion elsewhere that 
30 it may be desirable that any temporary Trade Agreement made 
between the existing Governments of the two countries with a 
Ykw to tiding over the difficult period immediately after separation, 
when the tw^o new Governments will probably be too fully occupied 
with other matters to enter into a long and intricate negotiation, 

35 should also include provisions relating to emigration and immigration, 

474. There are certain legal restrictions in force at present on the Existing 
right of persons of non-Burman birth or domicile to compete for restrictlDns 
certain public appointments or to qualify for the exercise of certain 
professions ; and it is right that these should be retained. As regards 
40 the future, the power of the Burma Legislature to impose conditions 
ot restrictions on entry into Burma should prove a sufficient safe- 
^guard. Subject to the above modifications, we arc of opinion that 
the question of discrimination as between India and Burma should 
be dealt with on the same lines as that of discrimination between 
45 India and the United Kingdom. But the separation of Burma from 
India will create a special category of persons in Burma of United 
Kingdom domicile for whose protection in India provision wil, 
v/e think, require to be made in the Constitution of India rather 
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than that of Burma. We refer to the case of companies established 
already in Burma with United Kingdom personnel and United 
Kingdom capital. Such companies have established themselves in 
Burma as a Province of British India and we think that it would 
evidently be inequitable if, after the separation of Burma, they arc 5 
in a less favourable position in respect of their operations in British 
India than a company established at the same time and under the 
same conditions in, say, Bombay or Bengal. 

475. As regards professional qualifications, other than medical, 
we have nothing to add to what v/e have already said in the case of 10 
India. As regards medical qualifications, the position is different, 

A local Burma Act at present entitles any person holding a British or 
Indian medical qualification to be enrolled on the Medical Register in 
Burma, but also empowers the Burma Medical Council to refuse to 
register any practitioner who holds only a qualification conferred in a 15 
Dominion or foreign country which docs not recognise Indian medical 
degrees. The recent action by the General Jledical Council, to which 
we have referred elsewhere, in wididrawing Iheir recognition of Indian 
medical diplomas, did not affect Burma specifically, since we under- 
stand that at that time there was no authority in Burma by which 20 
such diplomas were granted ; but we are informed that diplomas are 
now granted by the University of Rangoon. The Indian Medical Act, 
1933, which sets out the Indian diplomas which entitle their holders 
to be placed upon the Indian register does not include among them 
any diploma granted in Burma", but contains provisions enabling 25 
Rangoon diplomas to be included in the list, if the Indian Medical 
Council are satisfied after investigation that the standard of proficiency 
prescribed by the University of Rangoon is adequate. According to 
our information, however, the procedure prescribed by the Act will 
take some time, and it is uncertain when the Rangoon diploma 30 
will in fact be admitted to the list ; and in these circumstances 
the position is one of some doubt and obscurity, especially as 
the Indian Act will obviously require some modification in its 
application to Burma after the separation of the two countries. 

476. We think that all persons at present practising medicine in 35 
Burma by virtue of a United Kingdom or Indian qualification ought 

in any event to have that right assured to theniT As regards the 
future, we hope that it will eventually be found possible by means of 
reciprocal arrangements between the General Medical Council and 
the Indian Medical Council on the one hand and the Burma 40 
authorities on the other to arrive at a solution satisfactory to all 
concerned. In the meantime we think that statutory provision 
should be made to secure to holders of United Kingdom and Indian 
medical qualifications which are recognised by the General Medical 
Council the right to be enrolled on the Medical Register in Burma. 45 
The precise form which the provision should take will require 

^ Cf. supra, para. 358. 
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examination, but we think that reciprocal arrangements should be 
made by which the medical degrees granted by Rangoon University, 
if and when recognised by the Indian Medical Council and the 
General Medical Council, would receive a similar measure of protection 
5 in India and in the United Kingdom to that which we think suitable 
for United Kingdom and Indian qualifications in Burma. 


(d) The Railuay Board 

477. The Secretary of Stale has furnished us with a Memorandum Proposals 
containing proposals for the constitution of a Railw^ay Board to tor a 

10 manage the Burman railv/ays after separation.^ This follows in its Railway 
main outlines the proposals which we have already discussed for 
a Railv;ay Authority in India ; but the problem is a very different 
one in Burma, tvliere the railway system consists only of some 2,000 
miles of railway, and where there are no such complications as arise 
15 in India from the existence of company-owned railways or railways 
belonging to Indian States. Accordingly, while the Indian Railway 
Board is more correctly described as a Railway Authority, the 
Railway Board in Burma is intended to be, in the v^ords of the 
Memorandum, a Board of Directors for the one railway system 
20 owned by the State.'’ Agreeably with this conception, it is proposed 
that the chief cxecuCve ofiicer of the railways shall be ex-officio 
President of the Board. 

478. We agree generahy with the proposals in the Memorandum, Modlfica- 
subject to the following modifications. We do not think that the tions 

25 Financial Adviser should be a member of the Board, for the same suggested, 
reasons which in our view make it undesirable that he should also 
be one of the Governor’s Counsellors, since his duty and interest 
might at times be in conflict. We think, nevertheless, that there 
should be a member of the Board with special financial experience. 

30 Secondly, it lias been represented to us that the proposed ineligibility 
for membership of the Board of persons who* have contractual 
relations v/itli ilie railways would in the case of Burma unduly 
restrict the field from which suitable members might be selected, 

"\¥e are informed that the Government of Burma recognize the force 
35 of this contention, and suggest the inclusion of provisions similar 
to those which are to be found in the Rangoon Port Act, the eflect 
o:^W/Mch is to make a 'personal interest in a contract a disqualification 
either for membership or for participation in a discussion of matters 
/relating to such a contract. This suggestion merits, we tliink, 
favourable consideration. Thirdly, it seems to us that the Railway 
Board in Burma ought to be in a position to begin its operations 
contemporaneously with the establishment of the new Government, 
and that legislation for this purpose will therefore be necessary before 

1 Records [1933-34], A2, p. 7. 
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the separation of the two countries. It would obviously be inappro- 
priate for the present Legislature in India to enact such legislation, 
and we think therefore that it must be enacted in the Constitution 
Act itself, though it may well be found convenient to leave some of 
the detailed provisions to be prescribed by Order in Council. 5 

(e) Consliiueni poims ; ihe Judiciary ; Audit and Auditor-General; 

Advocate-General 

Constituent 479. The recommendations which we have made on these four 
powcis, etc. subjects in the case of India^ will, we think, be equally appropriate, 

mutatis mtifandis, in the case of Burma. But as Burma after separa- |0 
tion will be a iinitaiy State and will not be within the jurisdiction 
of the Indian Federal Court, we think that an appeal should lie as 
of right to the Privy Council from the High Court in any case 
involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act. We take this 
opportunity to record our opinion that the recommendations which 15 
we have made elsewhere- for the prescription of English as the 
language of the High Courts in India and the of English for the 
conduct of business in the Indian Legislatures snould apply equally 
to the case of the High Court and the Legislature in Burma. As 
regards audit arrangements, it is evident ihat Burma will require 20 
after separation her own audit system. As regards Home Audit, 
however, it may well be found that the amount of Burma business 
transacted in London will not be sufficient to justify the appointment 
of a separate officer as Home Auditor, and in that event we think 
that some arrangement should be made whereby the Auditor for 25 
Indian Home Accounts should also act in an agency capacity for 
Burma. We think that liberty should be afforded in the Act for 
the new Burma Government to establish a High Commissioner of its 
own in London if it finds it necessary to do so ; but we foresee the 
possibility that the amount of business requiring to be transacted in 30 
London on behalf of the Government of Burma may be so small as 
not to justify, at the outset, the expense of establishing such an office ; 
and we think that it might be well to examine the possibility of the 
functions of such an official being undertaken by some other authority 
on an agency basis for the time being. 35 

(f) The Secretary of State and his Advisers 

The ^ 480. The establishment of responsible government in Burma neces- 

saxily implies, as in the case of India, the disappearance in relation 
^ ‘ to Burma of the corporation known as the Secretary of State in 

Council. It follows that there should be a transference of the rights, 40 
liabilities and obligations incurred by the Secretary of State in 
Council in respect of Burma to the appropriate authority to be 
estabhshed in Burma, corresponding to the transference to the 
Federal or Provincial Governments in India which in an earlier 
passage we have suggested should be provided for in the Indian 45 

^ Supra, paras* 322-341, 374-381, 396-309 and 400-403. 

2 Supra, para. 373* 
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Constitution. The question has been raised whether the Secretary 
of State for India shonid become in future the Secretary of State for 
India and Burma. The Joint Memorandum of the Burman Delegates 
suggests that there should be a separate Secretary of State for 
5 Burma, or else that the Secretary of State for the Dominions should 
hold the office. We are disposed to think that the Secretary of State 
for India should in future hold two separate portfolios, one as 
Secretary of State for India and one as Secretary of State for Burma ; 
and we are of opinion that, though the two offices would be legally 
10 distinct, it is most desirable on practical grounds that they should 
be held by the same person. There is, we are convinced, no real 
danger that the interests of Burma would be unfairly subordinated 
to those of India in the hands of a Secretary of State holding the 
double office. 

15 481. The Secretary of State, as Secretary of State for Burma, 

ought, we think, to have a smah body of Advisers, not more than 
two or three at the most, to advise him on questions concerning 
Burma; but our recommendation in the case of India that the 
Secretary of State should be bound in Service matters by the opinion 
20 of his Advisers or a majority of them would not be altogether 
appropriate in the case of so small a body; and it is for consideration 
whether, where Service matters are concerned, which are and will 
continue to be ejusdem generis in India and Burma, the India and 
Burma Advisers should not sit together and advise jointly. 

25 (g) Financial adjustment between India and Burma 

482. It is clear that on the separation of the two countries there 
will have to be an equitable apportionment of assets and liabilities, 
including under the latter head the liability for loans and loan 
charges which are at present a liability either of the Secretary of 
30 State or of the Government of India. The Burma White Paper 
contains no definite proposals as to the manner in which this appor- 
tionment is to be effected ; but we assume that it will be necessary 
to appoint some impartial tribunal which will in the first place lay 
down the principles of the apportionment, leaving the application 
35 of those principles to be worked out in detail at a later date. It 
wiE be necessary to include in the Constitution Act provisions giving 
the force of law in both countries to the award or awards issued from 
time to time by the tribunal It is also very desirable that its work 
.should be well advanced by the time the new Government in Burma 
^ is established, and we think that steps should be taken for iS 
appointment at as early a date as is reasonably practicable. 
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FBOPOSALS FOR INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM 


INTRODUCTION 

The WMie Paper of December, 1931 

1. In December 1931 both Houses of Parliament adopted a motion express- 
ing approved of the Indian policy of His Majesty’s Government, as announced 
to'^the Indian Round Table Conference and set out in Command Paper 3972. 
That policy, stated in the broadest terms, involved the prosecution of further 
inquiries and discussions with the object of finding a suitable basis for the 
conversion of the present system of government in India into a responsibly 
governed Federation of States and Provinces, on the understanding that the 
responsible Government so established must, during a period of transition, be 
q aaliiied by limitations in certain directions. These limitations, commonly 
described by the compendious term “ safeguards,” have been framed in the 
common interests of India and the United Kingdom. 

2. Having pursued their further inquiries and discussions, including a third 
session of the Round Table Conference, ITis Majesty’s Government are now 
ill a position to indica^te with greater precision and in fuller detail their 
proxiosals for an Indian Constitution ; and it is their intention, as indicated 
by the Secretary of State for India to the House of Commons on the 27th Juno 
last, to invite both blouses of Parliament to set up a Joint Select Committee 
to consider these proposals in consultation with Indian representatives, and 
to report upon them. After this Report has been laid, it wdil be the duty of 
His Majesty’s Government to introduce a Bill embodying tlieir own final plans. 

The form ard purpose of the present doewnent 

3. It should be made plain at the outset that although the proposals arc 
set out below in the interests of clarity in the form of short paragraphs or 
clauses, the language used in so describing them must not in general be taken 
as representing the language v^hich v/ould actually bo used if they were 
presented in statutory lorm. Kor must it be assumed that the present 
proposals are in all respects so complete and final that a Bill would contain 
nothing which is not covered by this White Paper, At the same time it is 
hoped that the Proposals, read in the light of this Introduction, will make 
clear the principles which Ills Majesty’s Government have followed. 

4. One further cxplana,tion of the scope of this document should be given. 
It is unnecessary for the present purpose for His Majesty’s Government, in 
anticipation of the discussions in Parliament, to marshal and elaborate liero 
the general arguments in Justification of their Pi'oposals. It is not sought ixi 
this document to do more than to explain their exact nature and intended 
effect. 


The Federation of India 
The processes involved in its formation 

5, The conception of a Federation of States and Provinces, and the processes 
involved in its formation, necessitate a complete reconstruction of the existing 
Indian Constitution ,* these proposals arc accordingly based on the assumption 
that the existing Government of India Act (which is a consolidation of the 
series of statutes relating to the government of India, the earliest of which 
dates from the ISth century) will be repealed in toto, and will be replaced by 
the Act which will ultimately embody the decision of Parliament, and which is 
in the following pages referred to as the Constitution Act.” The problems 
presented by the legal and constitutional reconstruction are briefly as follows. 
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6. Federation elsewhere lias iisuaily resulted from a pact entered into by a 
number of political units, each possessed of sovereignty or at least of autonomy, 
and each agreeing to surrender to the new central organism which their pact 
creates an identical range of powers and jurisdiction, to be exercised by it on 
their behalf to the same extent for each one of them individually and for the 
Federation as a vvdiole. India, however, has little in common with iiistorical 
precedents of this Idnd. In the first place, British India is a unitary State, 
the administrative control of which is by law centred in the Secretary of State 
— in some respects in a statutory corporation iaioi\n as the Secretary of State 
in Council — in whom are vested powers of control over all acts, operations 
and concerns which relate to the government or revenues of India ; and such 
powers as appertain to the provincial Governments in India are derived 
through the Central Government by a species of delegation from this central 
authority and are exercised subject to his control. It follows that the 
Provinces have no original or independent powers or authority to surrender. 

7. The States, on the orlier hand, though they are under the suzerainty of 
the King Emperor, form no pari of His filajestyis dominions. Their contact 
with British India has hitherto been maintained by the conduct of relations 
with their Buleirs through the Governor-General in Council. Moreover, since 
Parliament cannot legislate directly for their territories, the range of authority 
to be conferred upon the Federal Governmeuxt and Legislature in relation to 
the States must be determined by agreement with their Bulers ; and the 
States have made it plain that they are not prci3ared to transfer to a Federal 
Government the same range of authority in their territories as it is expedient 
and possible to confer upon it in relation to the Provinces. The position will 
therefore necessarily be that in the Indian Federation the range of powers to 
be exercised by the Federal Government and Legislature v/ill differ in relation 
to the two classes of units which compose it. 

8. For the purpose of meeting these conditions, it is proposed to set up a 
Federal Legislature, consisting of elected representatives of British India and 
of representatives of Indian States to be appointed by their Rulers, and a 
Fedei-al Executive consisting of the Governor-General representing the Crown, 
aided and advised by a Council of 3\Iiiiisters, who will be responsible {subject 
to the qualifications to be explained later) to the Legislature so composed, 
and to endow these authorities with powers and functions in relation to 
British India and with such powers and functions in relation to the States 
as the States-menibers of the Federation will formally accept as being of 
full force and effect within their territories. Full liberty will, of course, be 
resexwed to the Crowm to refuse to accept the accession of any State to the 
Federation if it is sought on terms incompatible with the scheme of Federation 
embodied in the Constitution Act, 

9. On the repeal of the present Government of India Act all powers apper- 
taining and incidental to the government of British India will vest in the 
Crown ; and the transition from the existing constitutional position, briefly 
indicated above, will be effected by making them exercisable on behalf of the 
Crown by the Governor-General, the Governors, and other appropriate 
authorities established by or under the Constitution Act. The powers vested 
ip^The Crown in relation to the States, and now exercisable through the 
0overnor-Generai of India in Council, except in so far as they are requisite for 

/Federal purposes and the Rulers have assented to their transfer to the 
appropriate Federal authority for those purposes, will be exercised by the 
Crown's representative in his capacity of Viceroy, and these powers will be 
outside the scope of the Federal Constitution. 

10. The office of Governor-General of the Federation will be constituted 
by Letters Patent, and that document will set out the powers which the 
Governor “General will exercise as the King's representative ; that is to say, 
the powers expressly conferred on him by the Constitution Act and such other 
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powers, not inconsistent with that Act, as His Jtlajesfy may be pleased to 
delegate tc him. The Governor-General himself wall receive a Commission 
niider the Royal Sign Manual appointing him to his office ; and he will exercise 
and perfoini the powers and duties attaching to his office in such manner 
as may be directed by the Instrument of Instructions which he wall receive 
from the King. The same arrangements mutatis mutandis are contempla,tecl 
in the case of the Governor of each Province. 

It is intended that the Viceroy shall in future be i*ecognised as holding a 
separate office wffiich will also be constituted by Letters Patent, and the latter 
will serve as the means of conferring on the Governor-General, in the capacity 
of Viceroy, the powers of the Crown in relation to the States outside the 
Federal sphere. With these the Constitution Act will not, of course, be 
concerned. 

11. So far as British India is concerned, the first step requisite in the 
transfer from a iinitaiy to a federal polity is to define by Statute the juris- 
diction and competence of the Federal and Provincial authorities respectively 
— or, in other words, to create Provinces with an autonomy of their own, and 
to assign to them a defined and exclusive share of the activities of government. 
It is accordingly proposed to declare that the executive power and authority 
in each of the Governors’ Provinces is vested in the King and is exercisable 
by the Governor as the King’s representative ; to constitute a Council of 
Ministers to aid and advdse the Governor, and a Legislature of elected 
representatives of the provincial populations to v/hom the Ministers will be 
responsible ; and to define the competence of this Legisledure (and of the 
Federal Legislature) in terms of subjects, some of which will be exclusively 
assigned to the Federal and Provincial Legislatures respectively, while over 
others both Federal and Provincial Legislatures will exercise a concurrent 
jurisdiction, with appropriate provisions for resolving conflicts of laws. 


The Date and Conditions for the Inauguration of Federation 

12. It will be apparent that the mere passing of the Constitution Act will 
not of itself suffice to bring the Federation into being. Apart from the 
preparatory processes required in British India, which cannot be completed 
until the Constitution Act is on the Statute Book, and which must inevitably 
occupy some time — the preparation of new and enlarged electoral rolls for the 
Provincial and Federal Legislatures, and the demarcation of constituencies are 
matters in point — the final discussions with the States with regard to their 
Instruments of Accession and the execution of the latter cannot be undertaken 
until the Act which will be the basis of the Princes’ accession has been passed, 
for until that time arrives the States will not be in possession of complete 
knowledge of the character and powers of the Federation to which they are 
asked to accede. So far as the States are concerned. His Majesty’s Government 
propose as the condition to be satisfied before the Federal Constitution is 
brought into operation that the Rulers of States representing not less than 
half the aggregate population of the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
half the seats to be allotted to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber 
shall have executed Instruments of Accession. 

Prerequisites of a financial character to the inauguration of responsible 
Federal Government are dealt with in paragraph 32. 

It is the intention of His Majesty’s Government that the Federation shall 
he brought into being by Royal Proclamation, but that the Proclamation 
shall not be issued until both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address 
to the Crown, with a prayer for its promulgation. 

13. At the same time His Majesty’s Government do not contemplate the 
introduction of the new autonomous constitutions in the Provinces under 
conditions which will leave Federation as a mere contingency in the future. 
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It is proba^ble that it will be found convenient, or even necessary, that the new 
Provincial Governments should be brought into hoing in advance of the 
changes in the Central Government and the entry of the States. But the 
coming into being of the autonomous Provinces will only be the first step 
towards the complete Federation for which the Constitution Act will provide ; 
and His Majesty's Government have stated that if causes beyond their control 
should place obstacles in the way of this programme, they will take steps to 
I'eview the w^hoie position in consultation with Indian opinion. 

Provision will accordingly be required in the Constitution Act for the period, 
however short it may be, by which Provincial autonomy precede the 
complete establishment of the Federation. The nature of the tran'^itor^^ 
arrangements contemplated for this purpose is explained in paragraph 202 
of the Proposals. 

The Federal Executive 

14. The executive po-wer and authority of the Federation will be vested in 
the King and will be exercised by the Governor-General as his representative, 
aided and advised b}' a Council of Ministers’^* responsible to a Legislature 
containing representatives both of British India and of the States. But 
whereas in the Provinces the Council of Ministers will be entitled, as will be 
seen from a later paragraph, to tender ad\ice to the Governor on all matters 
which fall within the scope of provincial administration, other than the use of 
powers described by the Constitution Act as being exercisable by the Governor 
at his discretion, the transfer of responsibility at the Centre will not be 
co-extensive with the range of the Federal Goi'enimcnt’s activities. Certain 
Departments, namely, those concerned with Defence, External Affairs and 
Ecclesiastical administi*atioii, are to be entrusted to the Governor-General 
personally, and these matters he will control in responsibility to His Ii^iajesty’s 
Government and Parliament. For example, the rights and conditions of 
service of the personnel of the Defence forces will continue generally to be 
regulated as at present. In the exercise, moreover, of certain specific powers 
to be conferred by the Constitution on the Governor-General, and to be 
expressed as being exercisable at his discretion, the Governor-General will be 
entitled to act without seeking advice from Ms Ministers. On other matters, 
Ministers wnli tender advice to the Governor-General and the Govcxmor-Gencral 
•will be guided by that advice, unless so to foe guided would in liis judgment be 
inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the purposes for which he will be 
declared by the Constitution Act to be cliarged with a '' special responsibility/* 
in which case the Governor-General will act, notwithstanding the advice ten- 
dered to him, in such manner as he deems requisite for the discharge of those 
** special responsibilities.'* 

15. For the purpose of assisting him in the administration of the Reserved 
Departments the Governor-General wnll be empowered to appoint at his 
discretion not more than three Counsellors whose salaries and conditions of 
service %vill be prescribed by His Majesty in Council. The Governor-General 
will not be restricted in any ’way in his choice of these Counsellors ; the sole 
consideration will be to select the individual best suited, in the Governor- 
General’s opinion, for the office, wherever he may be found. The Counsellors 
will be ex officio members of both Chambers of the Legislature, though without 
the right to vote ; they are not therefore included in the numbers mentioned 

the following paragraphs. 

The Federal Legislature 

16. The Federal Legislature will be bi-cameral, the two Chambers possessing 
identical powers, except that Money Bills and Votes of Supply will be initiated 
in the Lower Chamber, and that the range of the functions of the Hpper 


^ For the method of appointing to the Council of Ministers, see Proposalst 
paragraph 14. 
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Clianiber in relation to Supply will be less extensi\'e than those oi the Lower 
Chamber (see paragraph 48 of the Proposals) . Equality of powers necessitates 
arrangements made for the solution of deadlocks ; the arrangements proposed 
are set out in paragraph 4 1 of the Proposals. 

17. The Lower Chamber, or House of Assembly, of the Federal Legislature 
will consist of a maximum of 375 members, of whom 125 will be appointed 
by the Rulers of States-inembers of the Federation. The remaining 250 
members will be representatives of British India and their seats will be 
allocated to the Provinces and to the several communities and interests in 
each province in the manner indicated in Appendix II. The British Indian 
members will be directly elected. 

18. The Upper Chamber, or Council of State, will consist of a maximum 
of 260 members, of whom 100 will be appointed by the Rulers of the States- 
niembers of the Federation. The British Indian members, 150 in number, 
will, for the most part, be elected by the members of each Provincial Legislature 
by the method of the single transferable vote. An exception will be made in 
the case of those minorities (Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians) 
whose representatives in the Provincial Legislatures would be insufficiently 
numerous to provide the necessary quota to secure representation in the Upper 
Chamber. The arrangements proposed for these minorities, and the numl^ers 
of seats assigned to each Province, are indicated in Appendix I. Except 
fox these three minorities, the specific allocation of seats on a communal basis 
would thus be avoided. It is, how’cver, the intention of His hlajesty’s Govern- 
ment that hliislims should be able to secure one-third of the British India 
seats in the Upper House ; and if it is considered that adoption of proportional 
representation in the manner proposed makes insuflicieiit provision for this 
end, they are of opinion that modificaiton of the proposals should be made 
to inset the object in view. 

In addition the Governor-General wall be empowered to noininatc not 
more than ten members (not officials), thus providing an opportunity of 
adding to the Chamber a small group of the elder- statesman type. 

1 9. The allocation of the scats among the States-members of the Federation 
both for the Federal Assembly and Council of State, is at present under 
discussion wnth Rulers. His Majesty’s Government are accordingly unable 
at the moment to put forward specific proposals. But their view is that 
the detailed allocation of seats which will eventually bo provided for in 
tile Constitution Act should be based, in the case of the Council of State,, 
on the rank and importance of the State as indicated by the dynastic salute 
and other factors, and that in the case of the Lower Chamber it sliould be 
based in the main on population. 

The franchise for the Federal Legislahtre 

20. Since the British Indian scats in the Upper Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature will be filled by indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures, 
no question of franchise qualifications arises, though certain specific property 
or other qualifications will be required in members of the Upper House. 

21. The franchise of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature will, 
for practical pui-poses, be the existing franchise for the present Provincial 
Legislatures. In Bihar and Orissa the qualifications will be changed, but the 
character and numerical effect will be substantially as at present. In the 
Central Provinces, where the existing percentage of enfranchisement is 
unusually low, an alternative franchise of the same character but on a wader 
scale has been worked out by the Local Government. The existing franchise 
in all provinces is essentially based on property. In adopting it (with the 
modifications referred to above) as the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
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of the Federal Legislature it is proposed to supplement the property qualifi- 
cation by an educational qualification common to men and women, and, 
where necessary, by a differential franchise such as to produce an electorate 
of approximately 2 per cent, of the population of the Scheduled Castes^ 
(hitherto known as Depressed Classes) in every province, except in Bihar 
and Orissa, in which the general percentage of enfranchisement is lo-wer 
than elsewhere, and in the Noidh-West Frontier Province and Sind, where 
the numbers of the Scheduled Castes are negligible. The ratio of women 
to men electors for the Federal Assembly will for practical purposes remain 
unchanged under the present proposals, although the number of women 
electors will be substantially increased and special provision will be made 
by the reservation of seats to secure the presence of women in the Assembly. 
His Majesty’s Government fully appreciate the importance of a large women’s 
electorate for the Federal Assembly and their proposal to leave the ratio 
of electors at the point now suggested is made only after exhaustive discussion 
with the Indian authorities, and in view both of the administrative difficulties 
involved in any further increase and of the objections to a differential 
franchise based on education, by the adoption of which alone any substantial 
addition to the women’s electorate could convenient^ be made in present 
conditions. Provision will also be made for an electorate for the seats to 
be provided for Commerce, Labour and other special interests in the Federal 
Lower Chamber. 

22. The details of the franchise proposed are set out in Appendix IV. 
It should be emphasised that pending preparation of an electoral roll these 
qualifications are inevitably to some extent stated in general terms, and that 
modifications of detail may be found necessary on various points once the 
preparation of the roll is undertaken. Registration of claimants in respect 
of an educational qualification will, at any rate for the first two elections, 
foe only on application by the potential voter. y The effect of acceptance 
of the Proposals in question would be to enfranchise as voters for the Federal 
Legislature between 2 and 3 per cent, of the total population of British 
India. The gross total electorate would, so far as can be judged, amount 
to betrreen 7 and 8 millions. 


Goveynor-GeneyaV s relations with his Ministers. 

23. Although the Reserved Departments will be administered by the 
Governor-General on his sole responsibility, it would be impossible in practice 
for the Governor- General to conduct the affairs of these Departments in 
isolation from the other activities of his Government, and undesirable that 
he should attempt to do so, even if it were in fact possible. A prudent 
Governor-General would therefore keep his ^Ministers and the advisers whom 
he has selected to assist him in the Reserved Departments in the closest 
contact ; and, without blurring the line which will necessarily divide on the 
one hand his personal responsibility for the Reserved Departments, and, 
on the other hand, the responsibility of Ministers to the Legislature for 
the matters entrusted to their charge, he would so arrange the conduct of 
executive business that he himself, his Counsellors and his responsible Minis- 
ters, are given the fullest opportunity of mutual consultation and discussion 
of all matters — and there will necessarily be many such — ^which call for 
/co-ordination of polic^^ Flis Majesty’s Government intend to secure the 
embodiment of this principle in appropriate terms in the Govemor-Generars 
Instrument of Instructions. For example, they contemplate that the Instru- 
ment should contain a direction to the following effect : without derogation 


The Castes in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
are enumerated in Appendix VIII. 

f See Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3, 
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from yoxir responsibilities you shall encourage joint deliberation between 
yourself, your Counsellors and your Ministers, and in particular you shall 
make it your endeavour to secure that the view^s of your Ministers in relation 
to Defence expenditure shall be ascertained and duly weighed before the 
appropriations for Defence are laid before the Legislature/' The Instrument 
of Instructions w'iil also formally recognise the fact that the defence of India 
must, to an increasing extent, be the concern of the Indian people and not 
o£ the British Government alone. At the same time it will make it clear, 
V itliout ambiguity, that whatever consultation between the Governor- General 
and Ms responsible Ministers may take place upon matters arising in the 
Reserved Departments, the responsibility for the decisions taken is the 
Governor- Geiieral’s and the Govenior-Generars alone. 

24. A different problem presents itself in regard to the Governor-GeneraFs 
relations with his Ministers outside the ambit of the Reserved Departments, 
i.r., in the Departments which will be entrusted to the charge of hlinisters 
responsible for the conduct of their administration of them to the Legislature. 
In this sphere, Ministers, as already explained, will have a constitutioi al 
right to tender advice, and the Governor-General will, except to the extent 
and in the circumstances explained below, be guided by that advice. The 
problem is so to define the circumstances in which he will be entitled to act 
on his own exclusive responsibility. His Majesty’s Go^’^ernment consider 
thad the most satisfactory course will be : — 

(a) the enactment of provisions in the Constitution Act laying down that 
the Governor-General has a “ special responsibility,” not for 
spheres of administration, but for certain clearly indicated general 
purposes, and that for securing these purj>oses he is to exercise the 
powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act in accordance 
with directions contained in his Instrument of Instructions ; and 

(5) the insertion in the Instrument of Instructions alia of a direction 
to the effect that the Governor-General is to be guided by his 
Ministers’ advice unless so to be guided would, in his judgment, 
be inconsistent with a ” spccia.1 responsibility ” imposed upon him 
by the Constitution Act, in which case he is to act, notwithstanding 
his Ministers’ advice, in such manner as he judges requisite for the 
due fulfilment of his special responsibility. 

It will be apparent from what has been said in this and the preceding 
paragraphs, that the Instrument of Instructions will assume a position of 
greed importance as an ancillary to the Constitution Act, and His Majesty's 
Government propose that appropriate arrangements shall be made to secure 
to both Houses of Parliament opportunity to make to His Majesty represen- 
tations for amendments or additions to, or omissions from, the Instructions. 

25. It remains to indicate the matters or purposes in respect of which tlie 
Governor-General should be declared, in accordance with the proposals in the 
preceding paragra-ph, to have a special responsibility in relation to the 
operations of the Federal Government. It is proposed that they should be 
the following 

(i) the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India 

or of any part thereof ; 

(ii) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(iii) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(iv) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 

provided for them by the Constitution and the safeguarding of their 

legitimate interests ; 

(v) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(vi) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(vii) any matter w^hich affects the administration of the Reserved 

Departments. 
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26. Before describing in detail tbe scope and purpose of the items in this 
list, it is desirable to explain the precise effect whiclr is contemplated as the 
result of imposing upon the Governor-General these '' special responsibilities/' 
In the first place, it should be made clear that unless and until the Governor- 
General feels called upon to differ from his Ministers in the discharge of a 

special responsibilit}^/" the responsibility of Ministers for the matters 
committed to their charge remains complete. To take a concrete instance, 
it will clearly be the duty of Ministers rather than of the Governor- General 
himself, to ensure that the administration of their departments is so conducted 
that minorities are not subjected to unfair or prejudicial treatment. The 
intention of attributing to the Governor-General a special responsibility for 
the protection of minorities is to enable him, in any case where he regards 
the proposals of the Minister in charge of a department as likely to be unfair 
or prejudicial to a particular minority, in the last resort to inform the Minister 
concerned (or the Slinisters as a body, if they generally support the proposals 
of their colleague), that he will be unable to accept the advice tendered to him. 
Nor is it contemplated that the Governor-General, having been vested with 
special responsibilities " of the kind indicated, will find it necessary to be 
constantly overruling his ]\Iinisters' advice. The present proposals in general 
necessarily proceed on the basic assumption that every endeavour will be made 
by those responsible for working the Constitution to approach the administrative 
problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in a common 
enterprise. In the great bulk of cases, therefore, in day-to-day adminis- 
tration, where questions might arise affecting the Governor-GeneraFs 
“ special responsibilities," mutual consultation should result in agreement, 
so that no question would arise of bringing the Governor-Generars powers, 
in connection with his special responsibilities, into play. 

27. Reverting now to the list of “ special responsibilities " in paragraph 25, 
the necessity for the items numbered (i), (iii) and (iv) follows as a matter of 
course from previous statements of His Majesty's Government's policy. 
With regard to item (vii) it is apparent that if, for example, the Governor- 
General were to be free to follow Ms own judgment in relation to Defence policy 
only in regard to matters falling strictly within the ambit of the department of 
l!>efence, he might find that proposals made in another department in charge 
of a responsible Minister are in direct conflict with the line of policy he regards 
as essential for purposes connected with Defence, and consequently that the 
discharge of his responsibilities for Defence would be gravely impaired if he 
accepted the advice of the JMinister responsible for the charge of the other 
department in question. If, therefore, such a situation is to be avoided, it is 
impossible to secure the object in view otherwise than by expressing the 
Governor-General's “ special responsibility " in some such terms as those 
indicated in item (vii). 

28. As regards item (v), it should be explained that this is not intended to 
give the Governor-General any special powers vis-a-vis the States in relation 
to matters arising in the Federal sphere proper ; the necessary powers having 
been transferred by the States in their Instruments of Accession, such matters 
will be regulated in accordance with the normal provisions of the Constitution 
^ct. Nor is it intended that the inclusion of this item should be regarded as 
having any bearing on the direct relations between the Crown and the States. 

' These will be matters for which the Constitution will make no provision and 
wMch will fall to be dealt with by the Viceroy, who will be the Governor- 
Genei'ai in a capacity independent of the Federal organisation. It may be, 
however, that measures are proposed by the Federal Government, acting witMn 
its constitutional rights in relation to a Federal subject, or in relation to a 
subject not directly affecting the States at all, which, if pursued to a conclusion, 
•would affect prejudicially rights of a State in relation to wMch that State had 
transferred no jurisdiction. Or, again, policies might be proposed or events 
arise in a Province w’-hich would tend to prejudice the rights of a neighbouring 
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State. Ill sncli cases it is evident that it must be open to the Crown, through 
the Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, to ensure that the 
particular course of action is so modified as to maintain the integrity of rights 
enjoyed by the State by Treaty or otherwise. 

29. Item (vi) is intended to enable the Governor-General to deal with pro- 
posals which he regs^rds as likely to have discriminatory efiects. As regards 
legislative discrimination, detailed proposals will be found in paragraphs 
122-124 of the Proposals. Any legislative measure, Federal or Provincial, 
which was inconsistent with those proposals would be invalid, and could be 
challenged as such in the Courts ; and the Governor-General or the Governor, 
as the case may be, would be entitled to act otherwise than in accordance wdth 
his Ministers' advice, if he considered that such advice involved dis criminatory/ 
action in the administrative sphere. The Governor-General's powders would 
enable him to resoiwe any Bill on w^hich he had doubts. 

30. The second item in the list of special responsibilities deser^-es to be 
noticed at rather greater length since it im^olves the wdiole question of what 
have become known as " financial safeguards.” Subject to the powers con- 
ferred upon the Governor-General by this responsibility, and subject to what 
is stated below as regards the Reserve Bank, it is intended thafc the Finance 
of the Federation should, like all other subjects except those included in the 
Reserved Departments, be entrusted to the Ministers. Unless occasion arises 
for the exercise of the Governor-Gencrars special powers, it will therefore be 
for the JMinisters, and the IMinistcrs alone, to take decisions on all such ma-tters 
as the meams to be used for raising the necessary revenues, for allocating 
expenditure in the resx:)onsibic field, and for the programme of external and 
internal borrowing. 

The service of certain obligations, ^.g., the service of the Debt, the salary 
of the Governor-General, the salaries and pensions of Judges of the Federal 
Court, will be a charge ” on the revenues of the Federation ; other expendi- 
ture will be appropriated annually, but certain Heads'^ of it, in particular the 
expenditure on the Reserved Departments, wall not require a vote of the 
Legislature. 

31. The object of the Governor-GeneraFs special responsibility for “ the 
safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ” is to 
confer on him powers to step in, if the need should arise, in the event of 
the policy of his Ministers in respect, for example, of budgeting or borrowing 
being such as to be likely in the Govemor-GeneraFs opinion to endanger 
seriously the provision of resources to meet the requirements of his Reserved 
Departments or any of the obligations of the Federation, w'hether directly, 
or indirectly by prejudicing India's credit in the money-markets of the world. 
The definition of this special responsibility is drawn in somewhat wide terms 
not in order to diminish the field of responsibility of the Mmisters, but owing 
the difSculty of giving a detailed specification of financial operations or 
measures w’^hich might on occasion endanger stability and call for the use of 
the Governor-GeneraFs powers. In order that assistance may bo a-vailable 
to him in the discharge of this special responsibilityr, the Governor-General 
will be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser (v/ithout executive powers), 
whose services would also be available to the Mmisters. 

It will be seen that provision is made in paragraph 147 of the Proposala 
that the trustee status of existing India sterling loans will be maintained and 
will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

32. The proposals relating to responsibility for the Finance of the Federa- 
tion are based on the assumption that before the first Federal Ministry comes 
into being, a Reserve Bank, free from political infiuence, will have been set 


^ See paragraph 49 of the Proposals for full list. 
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up by Indian legislation, and be already successfully operating. The Bank 
would be entrusted with the management of currency and exchange. His 
Majesty's Government and the Go v'-ernment of India are taking every step 
in their power to facilitate and expedite the establishment of a Beserve Bank 
on sound principles. Some, however, of the conditions necessary for the 
successful establishment and operation of such a bank, depending as they do 
on world economic conditions, are not within their control. The Report of 
the Committee of the third Round Table Conference on Financial Safeguards 
mentions the following as conditions to be fulfilled — that the Indian 
Budgetary position should be assured, that the existing short-term debt both 
in London and in India should be substantially reduced, that adequate 
reserves should have been accumulated, and that India's normal export 
surplus should have been restored." 

If a situation should arise in vrhich all other requirements for the inaugura- 
tion of the Federation having been satisfied, it had so far proved impossible 
successfully to start the Reserve Bank, or if financial, economic or politica,! 
conditions were such as to render it impracticable to start the new Federal 
and Provincial Governments on a sta,ble basis, it would, inevitably, be neces- 
sary to reconsider the position and determine in the light of the then circum- 
stances wdiat course should be pursued. IX, unfortunately, such reconsideration 
became necessary, His ]\Iajesty's Government are pledged to call into confer- 
ence representatives of Indian opinipn. 

S3. Apart from the Reserved Departments, and tne specified '"special 
responsibilities " of the Governor- General outside the sphere of those Deparl- 
ments, there is a thhd category of matters in tvhich the Governor- General 
will not be under any constitutional obligation to seek, or, having sought, to be 
guided by, mhilsteriai advice. For this purpose certain spe<u,ifi(kl powers will 
be conferred by the Constitution on the Governor- General and will be expressed 
as being exercisable " at his discretion." In this category of " discretionary 
powers," the precise range of which it will be impossible exhaustively to fore- 
see until the drafting of the Constitution Act has reached completion. His 
I^Iajesty’s Government anticij)ate that the following matters will be in- 
cluded : — 

{a) The power to dissolve, prorogue, and summon the Legislature ; 

(b) The power to assent to, or withhold assent from. Bills, or to reserve 
them for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure ; 

{c) The grant of previous sanction to the introduction of certain classes ol 
legislative measures ; 

The power to summon forthwith a joint Session of the Legislature ia 
cases of emergency, where postponement till the expiration of the 
period to be prescribed by the Constitution Act might have serious 
consequences. 


Governor-Gen emVs relations with the Legislature 

34. It is also a necessary corollary of what has already been said that the 
Special powers to be conferred on the Governor-General for the purpose of 
enabling Mm to discharge his responsibilities must be similarly exercisable in 
,«ms discretion. To the foregoing must, therefore, be added — 

{e) Tire power to take action, notwithstanding an adverse vote in the 
Legislature — ^to be dealt with more fully below ; 

{/) The power to arrest the course of discussion of measures in the 
Legislature — also dealt with below; 

(g) The power to make rules of legislative business in so far as these are 
required to provide for the due exercise of his own powers and 
responsibilities . 
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35. It is not, in. fact, sufficient merely to regulate the Govcrnor-Gencrars 
relations with his responsible Ministers, i.e.y to regulate matters arising in 
discussion amongst the members of the execuiive Government. It follows 
from previous declarations by His IMajesty’s Government, upon which these 
Proposals are based, that the Governor-General must be given powers which 
•will enable him effectively to discharge the responsibilities entrusted to him, 
whether for the Reserved Departments or the '' special responsibilities ” 
indicated above, if their discharge involves action, noimially lying within the 
functions of the Legislature, to which the Legislature wall not agree. The 
general scheme uiidertying the Proposals is that, wdaerever the Governor- 
General’s responsibilities for the Reserved Departments, or his special respon- 
sibilities, are involved, he should be empowered not only to act without, or, 
as the case may be, contrary to, the advice of his Ministers, but also to take 
action notwithstanding an adverse vote of the Legislature, w'hethcr such a 
vote relates to the passage of legislation or to the appropriation of funds. 


36. But it will clearly be of importance to the fostering of the sense of 
responsibility in Ministers and Legislature alike that room should not bo 
left for doubt whether in any given case the responsibility for the decision 
is, or is not, that of the Ministers or of the Legislature as the case may be — in 
other words, it is of importance that the special powers of the Governor- 
General should be so framed as to make it plain that the responsibility for 
the results of their exercise lies upon him. The necessity for the use of the 
Govemor-Geiieral’s legislative power may arise through the refusal of 
Ministers to be parlies to a Bill, or to provisions in a Bill, which the Governor- 
General regards as essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, or -where 
the Legislature rejects or fails to pass a Bill for which Ministers have accepted 
responsibility and which the Governor-General regards as essential ; or the 
Legislature may alter the Bill to a form which would fail to secure the object 
which the Ministers and the Governor-General have in view. 


37. The essential point to be secured, in both contingencies, is, as already 
indicated, that when the Governor-General decides that the discharge of his 
responsibilities necessitates a course of action to which he is unable to obtain 
the consent either of his Ministers or of the Legislature — or perhaps of both — 
the resulting enactment should not purport to be an enactment of the 
Legislature (as is the case with Acts which the Governor-General certifies 
under the existing Government of India Act), and further that its presentation 
to the Legislature should be brought about by the personal intervention of 
the Governor-General, that his responsibility for it should be manifest, 
and. that Ministers .sho-uld be in no way compi'omised by his action either 
with their supporters in the Legislature or their constituencies in the country. 
On the other hand, it would be undesirable to carry this principle to the 
logical extreme of placing all measures for which the Governor-General has 
Mmself to assume responsibility on the footing of Ordinances, the enactment 
of which involves no reference to the Legislature at all. The Governor- 
General’s powers in this regard should therefore be such as to enable him 
to test opinion in the Legislature ; if he finds a majority there in support 
of his policy no question arises of using his special powers. If he finds only a 
minority in the Legislature in favour of his policy, he would at all events 
secure -that measure of moral support, but he would carry out his policy 
on his own responsibility without compromising either the Ministers with their 
supporters in the Legislature, or the latter •with their constituencies. It is 
accordingly proposed that measures enacted by the Governor- General 
without the consent of the Legislature should be described as Governor- 
General’s Acts,” and that a special form of enacting -words should be employed 
to distinguish them from Acts enacted by the Governor-General by and 
with the consent of both Chambers of the Legislature.” 
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proposals for appropriation under any neaur-spcct of ivhich he regards nis 
ilinisters’ proposals as inadequate. These 'aoiial pioposals (li ^^7) 
of the Governor-General will be distinguished as such iii?h‘'dget Statement, 
and whether they relate to non-t^olable or to votabie 
the Legislature will not be invited to vote upon them ; in other” 
appropriations ivihch the Legislature will be invited to vote will be \u 
proposed by the Ministry. 


39. After the Legislature has discussed the Budget as a lAiolc and hai 
' voted upon those proposals for appropriations wdiich arc submitted to tht 
vote, the Governor- General will be called upon to authenticate by his owi 
signature the appropriations. In authenticating those under the non-votabI< 
heads he will be entitled to include in his authentication the sums additiona 
to those proposed by iws Ministers under those Heads wMch heoriginailj 
included in the budget statement, or if he thinks ht reduced sums. He will be 
similarly required to authenticate the Grants as voted by the Legislature 
and in so doing he will be entitled, if he regards this as "necessary for the 
fulfilment of any of his special responsibilities/' to include in his authentica- 
tion any sums not in excess of those by which the Legislature may have 
reduced .the Grants submitted to it. By this procedure the Ministry on the 
one hand, and the Le^slature. on the other, rviil be left free to exercise thcii 
lespective responsibilities in the matter of supply — the Ministers, by accepting 
responsibility for proposals for appropriations so far as and no farther thar 
they are prepared to hold themselves responsible to the Legislature, and 
the Legislature, by recording their agreement or disagreement with hlinisters 
proposals at .the? same timcy the Governor- General, if he is unable to accepi 
the proposals of his Ministers, or the decision of the Legislature, as consisteni 
with the discharge of any of his special responsibilities, will be enabled tc 
bring the resulting appropriations into, accord with his own estimates of the 
requirements, and, if necessary, through his special legislative powers tc 
secure that the Annual Fmance Act provides him with resources which wil 

^^toally authenticates, 

procedure of authentication by the Governor-General is proposed foi 
fdouble purpose : — 

(i) to secure that the audit authorities should be concerned only with c 
single document as authority for all appropriations of re^^eiiuc, 
whatever legal procedure such appropriations have been made ; anc 


(ii) to secure that the Governor-General does not make any appropriation 
under his special pow'-ers without the Legislature being mad^ 
cognisant thereof. 
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40 . It will, in addition, be necessary to arm tbe Governor-General with a 
legislative power which is capable of immediate eniployment in emergencies, 
either when the Legislature is not in session or, if it is in session, to meet 
circumstances which necessitate immediate action. It is, therefore, proposed to 
vest in him a power analogous to the existing Ordinance-making power. Indeed, 
in addition to such a power to be placed at the disposal of the Governor-Geneml 
in his discretion for the express purpose of discharging his responsibilities for 
a Reserved Department, or for carrying out a “ special responsibility,'’ His 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that a similar pov/er must necessarily 
be pla,ced at the disposal of the Governor-General acting with his Ministers, 
i.e., at the disposal of the Federal Government, to meet cases of emergency 
when the Legislature is not in session, the Ordinances resulting therefrom 
being limited m duration to a specified period, unless previously revoked by 
the Legislature after its reassembly. 

41 . Finally, it is proposed that the Constitution shp^^u contain provision ^ 
requiring the previous sanction of the G<>verr^q-»‘Jeneral acting in his dis- 
cretion to the introduction of anvDiiraftecting a Reserved Department, and . 
certain other matters set m Paragraph 119 of the Proposals. 

42. It is perRps desirable to summarise very briefly the ehect of these 
Proposiii. The intention is that the special powers of the Governor-General 
prefer ly so described, namely, his power to obtain legislation and supply 
without the assent of the Legislature, will flow from the responsibilities 

specificciil}^ imposed upon him and bo exercisable only for the purpose of 
enabling those responsibilities to be implemented. The responsibilities to 
be imposed on the Governoi- General by the Constitution will be of two 
kinds — an exclusive responsibility for the a,dministration of the Reserved 
Departments, and a special responsibility ” for certain defined purposes 
outside the range of the Reserved Departments. On the administration of 
the Reserved Departments, Ministers will have no constitutional right to 
tender advice ; nor will they have any such right to tender advice on the 
exercise of any powers conferred upon the Governor- General for use in his 
discretion. On all other matters Ministers will be constitutionally entitled 
to tender advice, and unless that advice is felt by the Governor- General to 
be in conflict v/ith one of his special responsibilities he will be guided by it. 

If, in discharge of his responsibility for a Reserved Department, or of a special 
responsibility, the Governor- General decides that a legislative measure or a 
vote of supply to which the Legislature has not assented is essential, his 
special powers will enable him to secure the enactment of the measure or the 
provision of the supply in question, but Ministers will not have any con- 
stitutional responsibility for his decision.* 

43. It remains only to explain that in so far as tire Governor- General or a 
Governor is not advised by Ministers, the general requirements of constitu- 
tional theory necessitate that he should be responsible to His Majesty’s 
Government and Parliament for any action he may take, and that the Con- 
stitution should make this position clear. In the case of a Governor the chain 
of x*es|>onsibiiity must necessarily include the Governor- General. 

44. The proposals indicated above a 

complete breakdown of the constitu^l^Siniachinery has occurred. It is th« 
intention of His Majesty’s Government that the Constitution should contain 
separate provision to meet such situations, should they unfortunately occur 
either in a Province or in the Federation as a whole, whereby the Governor- 
General or the Governor, as the case may be, will be given plenary authority 
to assume all powers that he deems necessary for the purpose of carrying on 
the King’s Government. 


See footnote to Proposals, paragraph 6. 
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The Governors' Provinces 
The Executive 

45. The eleven provincesf named in the margin will become autonomous 
units, the government of each being administered by a Governor representing 
the King, aided and advised by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature of the Province. The Council of l^linistcrs will be entitled to 
tender advice to the GoA^eriior on all matters which fail witliiii the provincial 
sphere, other than the use of powers described by the Constitution Act as 
exercisable by the Governor at Ms discretion. The Governor will be guided 
by the advice tendered to him by ^linisters, unless so to be guided would be, 
ill his Judgment, inconsistent with the fulfilment of any of the purposes for 
the fulfilment of which he will be declared by the Constitution Act to be 
charged with a '' special responsibility ; in which case the Governor will be 
entitled, and enjoined, to act, notwithstanding the advice tendered to him, in 
such manner as he deems requisite for the discharge of his special respon- 
sibilities. 


Bombay, 

Bengal, 

The United 
Provinces, 
The Punjab, 
Bihar, 

The Central 
Provinces/ 
Assam, 

The North- 

West 

Frontier 

Province, 

Sind, 


Governors' special pozoers and tesponsihildlcs 

4S. As indicated above, the scheme for the Governor-Generars responsi- 
bilities and poivers will be applicable in all respects to the Governor in relation 
to his Ministers and Legislature, tvith the following modifications : In the 
pro\4nces there will be no category exactly corresponding to the Reserved 
]>epartments of the Governor-General, though analogous arrangements are 
intended in order to provide for the administration of frontier areas in certain 
Provinces wdiich, from the primitive nature of their populations and their 
general characteristics, will have to be excluded from the normal operation 
of the Constitution. With this exception, the Governor’s special powers 
will flow from, and be expressed as being required in order to enable him to 
discharge, his special responsibilities ” only. 

47. As regards the special responsibilities ” of the Governors, these will 
be identical with those indicated in the case of the Governor-General, save 
that the first item on the list will necessarily be confined in scope to the 
Province, or any paifr thereof, and not extend, as in the case of the Governor 
General, to India as a whole, and that a special responsibility for the financial 
stability of the Province wall not be imposed on Governors. On the other 
hand, in the case of the Governors, it will be necessary to add to the list of 
“ special responsibilities ” an item relating to the execution of orders passed 
by the Governor-General. As the Governor-General is to be charged with 
the general superintendence of the actions of Governors in discharge of their 
" special responsibilities,” and if, as has already been proposed, he is Mmself 
to have imposed upon Mm a special responsibility ” for the prevention of 
grave menace to peace and tranquillity throughout the country, it follows 
that he must be in a position to ensure that Ms instructions to a Governor are 
acted upon ; and consequently that the Governor must be in a position to 
act otherwise than on Ms Ministers’ advice, if such advice conflicts with the 
Governor-General’s instructions.^: Finally, it will be necessary to impose 
upon the Governor a ” special responsibility ” for the administration of certain 
excluded areas, if, as seems probable, the arrangements for the administration 
of excluded areas involve their classification into two ca.tegories, one of which 


^ With Berar, subject to conditions which are under discussion with IBs Exalted 
Highness the Nizam’s Government. 

t It has not been possible to fr^Mde in the Proposals any relating to Burma, as 
Burma has, as yet, made no choice .. -^ween the alternatives of separation from ^ 
India, with a Constitution as outlined in 'Command Paper 4004/1^35^^, or inclusion 
as a Governor’s Province in the Federation of India. 

t See also paragraph 55 of Introduction. 
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would be placed under tlie exclusive contiol of the Governor, wMle the other 
is made subject to IMinistcrial control, but with an over-riding power in the 
Governor obtained in the manner explained in earlier paragraphs through 
Iiis special responsibility/' 

The special ressponsibilities dealt with in this para^aph have been discussed 
and reported on by the Round Table Conference at its third session. Appre- 
hension was expressed by some members at the first Round Table Conference 
that gra\^e danger to the peace and tranquillity of a province might develop 
if the internal administration and discipline of the Police were not secured": 
but this matter was not di&cussed at the third Round Table Conference in 
relation to the special responsibilities of the Governor. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to deal with it by inserting in the Instrument of Instructions 
of the Governor a direction that he should bear in mind the close connexion 
between his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity and the internal 
administi'ation and discipline of the Police. 

48. The division of le^slative powers between Centre and Provinces would 
no longer make appropriate the concentration in the hands of the Governor- 
General of the power to legislate in emergency by Ordinance on provincial 
matters and this power will now be conferred on Governors also, for the double 
purpose indicated in paragraph 40. 

The Provinoial Legislature 

49. The Provincial Legislatures will be enlarged to the extent indicated in 
Appendix III. The allocation of seats and method of election for the Pro- 
vincial Legislative Assemblies (Lower Houses) is in accordance wich the 
provisions contained in w^hat is generally referred to as His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment's Communal Award of the 4th August last (Cmd. 4147/1932). The only 
modifications made are the adaptation of the figures necessary in view of the 
subsequent decision to establish Orissa as a separate Province, and an alteration 
in respect of the representation of the Depressed Classes made in the circum- 
stances explained below. This Award was given b^^ His hlajesty’s Govern- 
ment in order to remove the obstacle to further progress in the framing of a 
Constitution wliich was presented by the failure of communities in India 
themselves to reach agreement on the subject of the method and quota of 
representation of communities in the Provincial Legisl3tnrc.i. 

His Majesty’s Government in the Award pledged themselves not to vary 
their recommendations to Parliament on this subject save v/ith the mutual 
agreement of the communities affected, and themselves to take no part in 
any negotiations initiated by the communities with a view to revision of 
their decision. One such variation has beeir made, namely, in respect to the 
arrangements for the representation of the Depressed Classes which have been 
modified in accoi'dance with an agreement, now known as the Poona Pact, 
reached on the 24th September last between representatives of the Depressed 
Classes and of the rest of the Hindu community. 

His Majesty’s Government stated in their Award that modification of the 
communal electoral arrangements might be made after 10 years with the 
assent of the communities affected, for the ascertainment of which suitable 
means would have to be devised. 

The members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies will be in all cases"/ 
elected, and no official will be eligible for election. In three Provinces’*' the 
Legislatuie will be bi-cameral : in the remainder it will consist of a single 
Chamber, But provision is made in the Proposals (paragraph 74) whereby, 
subject to restriction, an Upper Chamber where it exists may be abolished, or 
created where it does not exist. The powers of provincial Upper Chambers 
will not be co-extensive with those of the Lower Chamber* 


^ Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar. 



The Provincial Franchise 

50. Details of tlie franchise proposed in the case of the various Provincial 
Legislatures are given in Appendix V. Here, as in the case of the franchise 
for the Federal Legislature, it should be emphasised that pending the 
preparation of an electoral roil the qualifications proposed are inevitably to 
some extent stated in general terms and that modifications of detail may be 
found necessary on various points once the preparation of the roll is under- 
taken. The franchise in question is essentially based on property, supple- 
mented by an educational qualification common to men and women alike ; by 
a qualification for women in respect of property held by a husband ; by 
provision directed to secure an electorate of approximately 10 per cent, of the 
population of the Scheduled Castes'^ (hitherto known as Depressed Classes) 
in each province, except in Bihar and Orissa where the general percentage of 
enfranchisement is in the neighbourhood of 9 per cent, only, and in the North 
West Frontier Province and Sind, where the numbers of the Scheduled Castes 
are negligible ; and by provision of a special electorate for the seats proposed 
to be reserved for the representation of Commerce, Labour and other special 
interests. Registration of claimants in respect of an educational qualification 
or of a w'oman qualified in respect of her husband's property will, at any rate 
for the first tivo elections, be on application by the potential voter only.f 
The ratio of women to men electors will be approximately 1 to 7, as compared 
with approxima,tely 1 to 21 at the present time. 

51. A precise statement of tlie numerical effect of the electoral qualifications 
proposed cannot be given pending the preparation of a provisional electoral 
roll. So far as can be judged, however, these proposals, if accepted, would, 
in the typical case of Bengal, enfranchise some millions, or some 15 per 
cent, of a total population of 50 millions. In the case of Bombay the percent- 
age to be enfranchised would probably be rather higher than in Bengal ; in 
Madras and the United Provinces it would be approximately the same ; in all 
other provinces it would be substantially lewder, the lowest figure being reached 
in the case of Bihar and Orissa, wnth an electorate of some millions or 
rather over 9 per cent, of the total population. The general effect of 
acceptance of the proposals in question over all the Governors’ Provinces 
'would be an electorate in the neighbourhood of 14 per cent, of the total 
population, or some 27 per cent, of the adult population. 

A separate franchise 'will be devised for the two new provinces of Sind and 
Orissa. In the case of Sind the franchise in question will probably be sub- 
stantially identical in general character (subject to allowance for certain 
difierences in local conditions) with that proposed for Bombay. The new 
province of Orissa will be foimed by accretions from the Central Provinces and 
Madras, as w'ell as from the present province of Bihar and Orissa, and wdiile 
the franchise will probably generally resemble that proposed for Bihar and 
Orissa, modifications of grea,ter or lesser importance may in consequence be 
necessary in this case. 

Rel.^tions between the Federation and the Units 
P Givers of Federal and Pyo-vmcial Legislatures 

52. The conception of Federation and of that consequential change in 
provincial status commonly denoted by the expression “ Provincial auto- 
nomy ” will necessitate a complete departure from the existing system of 
concurrent jurisdictions — ^that is to say, there will be a statutory demarcation 
between the legislative competence of the Federal and Provincial Legislatures 


^ The Castes in each Province scheduled as requiring special electoral protection 
arc enumerated in Appendix VIII. 

f Sec Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V, paragraph 3. 
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respectively, and tlie assignment to each of an exclusive field of competence 
which the other will not be permitted, save to the extent indicated below, to 
invade. 

53. Following the practice of other Federal constitutions, the respective 
legislative fields of the Centre and of the Provinces will be defined in terms 
of subjects which will be scheduled to the Constitution Act. But while it 
will be possible to assign to the Federation and to the Provinces respectively 
a number of matters over which they can appropriately be charged with 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction, examination has shown that this method 
cannot without inconvenience be so employed as to exhaust the entire field 
of potential govemmen lal activity and that there arc some matters in respect 
of which, while some measure of uniformity of law may be necessary, variation 
of detail to meet the local conditions of the Pro^dnees is no less necessary^ 
It will consequently be necessary to schedule certain subjects whereon both 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures will enjoy concurrent powers, the exact 
naxiire and cifects of wdiich will be seen from paras. Ill, 112 and 114 of the 
Proposals. 

Illustrative lists of the exclusively Federal, exclusively Provincial, and 
" concurrent'' subjects, which do not purport to be complete or final, are 
appended. (Appendix VI.) 

54. Certain matters will bo placed outside the competence altogether of 
.both Federal and Provincial Legislatures, namely, legislation affecting the 
Sovereign or the Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over 
any part of British India, the law of British nationality, the Army Act, the 
Air Force Act and the Naval Discipline Act and the Constitution Act itself. 
As regards the Army, Air Force and Naval Discipline Acts, the Indian Legis^ 
latures will be debarred from legislating in such a way as to interfere -with the 
operation of these Acts in so far as they operate in India, while at the same 
time it is intended to preserve the existing powers’^ of the Central Legislature 
in India to extend the provisions of these Acts with or without modification 
to members of Forces raised in India. Apart from a complete exclusion of 
jurisdiction in regard to these matters it is proposed to place upon the com- 
petence of the new I^egislatures a limitation, taldng the form familiarised by 
the provisions of the existing Act, whereby the Governor-General's — in 
some cases the Governor's — previous sanction to the introduction of certain 
specified classes of measures will be required. The proposed classification for 
this purpose wdll be found set out in paragraphs 119 and 120 of the Proposals. 
It will, of course, be made clear (paragraph 121) that the grant by the Gover- 
nor-General or by a Governor of his prior consent to the introduction of a 
measure under this Proposal is not to be taken as fettering his judgment, when 
the time comes, if the measure is passed, for his decision as to the grant or 
withholding of his assent or the reservation of the measure for the signification 
of His Majesty's pleasure. 

One further specific limitation on the powmrs of the Legislature which has 
already been mentioned in paragraph 29 should be referred to again in the 
present context, namely, the provisions proposed which will render ultra vires 
certain forms of discriminatory legislation. 

55. The administrative relations between the Federal Governments and the 
Units are dealt with in paragraphs 125-129 of the Proposals. Provision is 
made in para. 125 of the Proposals for securing not only that due efiect is 
given within the Provinces to Acts of the Federal Legislature which apply to 
them, but also that the Provincial Governments shall give efiEect to directions 


* As provided in section 177 of the Army Act, section 177 of the Air Force Act 
and as regards the Naval Discipline Act, in section 66 of the Government of India 
Act. 
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issued by the Federal Government in relation to any matter which afects the 
administration of a Federal subject in the executive sphere of the Province. 
The latter provision will cover all classes of Federal subjects, including those 
administered by the Reserved Departments. In the latter class of subjects, 
the directions Vviil, of course, be issued by the Governor-General. 


Allocation of Revenues between the Federation a^'d the Units 

56. It is intended that the division of resources between the Federation and 
the Units should be in accordance with the following scheme. The nieiliod of 
treatment of taxes on income, which is of special importance, is described 
separately below. The lists that follow arc not intended to be exhaustive, 
but to indicate only the more important heads. (For fuller lists, see Legislative 
Schedules in Appendix VI.) 

Sources of Revenue. Po^ rers of Legis- Allocation of Revenue. 

Import Duties (except on salt) 

Contributions from Railways and 
receipts from other Federal Com- 
mercial Undertakings 
Coinage profits and share in prorits of 
Reserve Bank 
Export Duties’** 

Salt Duties 
Tobacco Excise 

Other Excise Duties except those on 
alcoholic liquors, drugs and 
Uvircotics 

Terminal taxes on goods and pas- 
sengeis 

Certain stamp duties . . 

Land Revenue . . 

Excise duties on Alcohol, Drugs and 

Narcotics . . 

Stamps (with certain exceptions) . . 

Forests and other Provincial coni- 
inercial undertakings 
lAfiscellaneons sources of revenue at 
present enjoyed by the Provinces. . 

Sources of teixation not specified in any schedule will be provincial, but the 
Governor-General will be empovrered, after consultation with Federal and Provincial 
jMinisters or their representatives, to declare in his discretion that any unspecified 
source of taxation should be federal. 

57. Taxes on income will be dealt with as follows : — 

Corporation taxf will.be entirely federal. Federating States will contribEte 
this head after 10 years. All legislation regarding other taxes on income, 
except agricultural income, will be federal (subject to the right mentioned 
below of Provincial Legislatures to impose Provincial surcharges) . Receipts 
from such taxation on officers in Federal service, and tax attributable to 
Chief Commissioners’ Provinces or other Federal areas, will accrue to Federal 
Revenues. The remaining net proceeds, other than receipts from the federal 
surcharges mentioned below, will be divided between the Federation and the 
Governors’ Provinces, x per cent, being assigned to the former, and the 


lation. 


Exclusively 

federal. 


I 


Exclusively federal. 


Exclusively Federal, with po^ver lo 

federal. assign a share (or the 

y/LjL) to units. 

Exclusively Provincial, with power to 
federal. the Federation to im- 

pose a federal surcharge, 


Exclusively Exclusively Provincial. 
Provincial. 


In the case of export duty on jute, at least half the net proceeds must be assigned 
to the producing units. 

f There is at present in force in British India a super-tax on profits of companies, 
which is usually referred to as Corporation tax. 


T a 
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remainder to the latter. Before a final recommendation can be made as to 
the basis of distribution of the Provincial share between the Provinces (and 
the basis on which tax will be attributable to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces), 
it will be necessary to complete further technical investigation which is now 
proceeding. It is intended that percentage should be not less than 25 per 
cent, and not more than 50 per cent. 

Federal legislation regulating taxes on income which affects Provincial 
Revenues as well as Federal Revenues is to be introduced by leave of the 
Governor-Genera! given in his discretion after consulting the Federal Ministry 
and Provincial Ministries. 

The Federal Legislature will also be empowered to impose surcharges on 
taxes on income, the proceeds of which will be retained by the Federation. 
Federating States will contribute to the Federal Revenues a proportionate 
amount. 

If, however, at the time when the Constitution comes into force any portion 
of the special surcharges on taxes on income imposed in September 1931 is 
still in operation, these will be deemed to be Federal surcharges but without 
liability on federating States to make any equivalent contribution. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be empowered to impose, by their own 
legislation, surcharges on taxes on personal income of residents in the Province, 
the net proceeds going to the Province. Collection w'ould be carried out by 
Federal agency. It is intended that an upper limit for such suixharges should 
be imposed, fixed at 12^ per cent, of the rates of taxes on income in force at 
any time, exclusive of federal surcharges. 

58. It is anticipated that in the early years ol the Federation, before there 
has been time to develop new sources of taxation (in particular Federal 
excises), the above system of distribution is likely to leave the Federation 
with inadequate resources. It is accordingly intended to adopt a transitory 
provision by which the Federation can retain for itself a block amount out 
of the proceeds of income-tax distributable to the Provinces. This amount 
would be unchanged for three years, and would diminish annually over the 
next seven years, so as to be extinguished at the end of ten years. This 
amount would be fixed after the investigation mentioned below. 

Power will be given to the Governor-General in his discretion, but after 
consultation with the Governments concerned, to suspend the programme of 
reduction if in his opinion its continuance for the time being would endanger 
the financial stability and credit of the Federation. 

59. It is also anticipated that certain Provinces will be in deficit under the 
proposed scheme. The North-West Frontier Province wiil (as now) requii’c 
a contribution from the Centre in view of its special position. The new 
provinces of Sind and Orissa will not be able to start as entirely self-supporting 
units. Some of the existing Provinces, notably Assam, are likely to need 
assistance at least for a time. It is intended that these Provinces should 
receive subventions frorxi Federal Revenues. These subventions may be either 
pennanent or terminable after a period of years. 

60. It ■will be necessary at as late a stage as possible before the new 
Constitution actually comes into operation to review in the light of the then 
financial and economic conditions the probable financial position of both 
Federation and the Provinces. The Government of India and Provincial 
Governments will, of course, be closely associated with any enquiry for this 
purpose. It is only in the light of such review that it will be possible to settle 
such matters as the amounts and periods of the Provincial subventions, the 
percentage of taxes on income to be permanently allocated to the Centre, 
and the amount to be retained by the Federation temporarily out of the 
normal Provincial share of taxes on income. It is accordingly proposed that 
the determination of such matters should be by Orders in Council, the drafts 
of which would be laid before both Houses of Parliament for approval. 
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His I^fajesty's Government attach the highest importance to seciiriiig to the 
Federation adequate resources, without which the Federal Government cannot 
ensure the due fulfilment of liabilities upon which must depend the credit of 
India as a whole. 

A possibility which cannot be dismissed from consideration is that economic 
and financiai conditions might on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
Constitution be such as to render it impracticable to supply the new Federal 
and Provincial Governments at the outset of their careers with the necessary 
resources to ensure their solvency. If. after the re\de%v contemplated above, 
the probability of such a situation should be disclosed, it would obviously be 
necessary to reconsider the position, and it might, inter aha, be necessary to 
revise the federal finance scheme contemplated in these proposals. 

Attention may be drawn in this connection to the observations already 
made at the end of paragraph 32. 

61. The inlroduction of any scheme of Federal Finance is complicated hy 
the existence of contributions paid by certain Indian States to the Crown, 
and by immunities which many of the States enjoy in respect of certain 
heads of prospective Federal Revenue as. for example, sea customs, salt, 
posts and telegraphs. A full description of the very complex position v/ill be 
found in the Report of the Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial), 
Cmd. 4103/32. It is proposed that the Crowm should transfer the ‘‘ contri- 
butions/' so long as these are received, to Federal Revenues. The intention 
is that these " contributions " should be abolished by a process of gradual 
reduction pari passu with the gradual reduction of the block amount retained 
by the Federation out of the share of Provincial Income Tax described, in 
pax’agraph 58 above. Abolition cannot, however, be efiected by unitorni 
process. The position of each State requires separate treatment depending on 
the existence of ' ' immunities, ' ’ since it is not intended to remit ' ' contribu tioiis ' ' 
save in so far as they are in excess of a still existing immunity. Provision for 
the treatment of " contributions " on these Mnes wdli be made in the States' 
Instruments of Accession. It is further proposed, as more fully explained in 
the Indian States Enquiry Committee Report, that as a counterpart to the 
remission of '' contributions," credit should be given to certain States which 
ceded territory to the Crowm under circumstances somewhat analogous to 
those in which other States agreed to pay " contributions," the basis of 
determining the amount of such credits being the net revenues of the territories 
at the time of cession. Provision for such credits will have to be made iir the 
Constitution Act. It may be necessary to establish a Tribunal or other 
machinery for the purpose of determining the value of immunities (especiahy 
those subject to considerable fluctuations), where these have to be assessed 
from time to time for the purpose of setting them o€ against " contributions," 
or against any payments accruing from the Federation. 

The JunicATURE 

The Federal Court 

62. In a Constitution created by the federation of a number of separate 
political units and providing for the distribution of powers between a Centra! 
Legislature and Executive on the one hand and the Legislatures and Executives 
of the federal units on the other, a Federal Court has always been recognised 
as an essential element. Such a Court is, in particular, needed to interpret 
authoritatively the Federal Constitution itself. The ultimate decision on 
questions concerning the respective spheres of the Federal, Provincial and 
State authorities is also most conveniently entrusted to a Tribunal independent 
of Federal, Provincial and State Governments, and such a Tribunal will, in 
any event, be required in order to prevent the mischief which might otherwe 
arise if the various High Courts and State Courts interpreted the Constitution 
in different senses, and thus made the law uncertain and ambiguous. 


T. A 
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63. It is proposed that the Federal Court should have both an original and 
an appellate jurisdiction. Its original jurisdiction will be to determine 
justiciable disputes between the Federation and any Federal unit or between 
any two or more Federal units, involving the interpretation of the Constitution 
Act or any rights or obligations arising thereunder. Its appellate jurisdiction 
will extend to the determination of appeals from any High Court or State 
Court on questions, between whomsoever they may arise, involving the 
interpretation of the Constitution Act or any rights or obligations arising 
thereunder. In order to guard against frivolous and vexatious appeals, it is 
proposed that, unless the value of the subject matter in dispute exceeds a 
specified sum, an appeal %vill only lie with the leave of the Federal Court or of 
the High Court or State Court concerned. It is proposed that an appeal shall 
lie without leave to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from a decision 
of the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Consti- 
tution, and in any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless His 
Majesty in Council grants special leave to appeal. As a corollary no appeal 
will be allowed against any decision of a High Court direct to the King in 
Council in any case where under the Constitution an appeal lies to the Federal 
Court. 

64. On the analogy of the jurisdiction conferred on the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, by Section 4 of the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, the 
Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to refer to the 
Federal Court any justiciable matter on which it is, in his opinion, expedient 
to obtain the opinion of the Court. 

65. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and a specified number 
of Judges, who will be appointed by the Crown and will hold office during 
good behaviour. But power will be taken to increase this number if both 
Houses of the Legislature present an address to the Governor-General praying 
that His Majesty may be pleased to do so. 

2/^^ Supreme CouH 

66. But though a Federal Court, with power and jurisdiction such as those 
indicated, is a necessary and integral part of the Constitution envisaged by 
these proposals, Indian opinion is far from unanimous as to the necessity — 
or at all events as to the immediate necessity — for a Supreme Court of Appeal. 
The jurisdiction of such a Court, -were it established, would necessarily bo 
limited to British India, and its functions would be, wdthin the limits assigned 
to it, to act as a final Court of Appeal in India from the decisions of the 
Provincial High Courts on matters other than those — mainly constitutional— - 
which will fall within the jurisdiction of the Federal Court. With such a Court 
in existence, there would be good reason for limiting the right of apj>eal from 
Indian High Courts to the Judicial Committee of the lYivy Council and 
thereby mitigating some of the gx*ounds for dissatisfaction which arise from 
the delays, expense and inconveniences necessarily involved in the prosecution 
of appeals before so distant a tribunal. On the other hand, there is strong 
support for the view that a Supreme Court for India would be an unnecessary 
and unjustifiable expense, and that it would be difficult to find, in addition 
to the Judges required for the Federal Court asid the Provincial High Courts, 
a body of judicial talent of the calibre essential if it is to justify its existence : 
there is, moreover, difference of opinion as to whether such a Court, if 
established, should be separate from the Federal Court or should be constituted 
as a Division of that Court. In these circumstances His Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that the right course is to empower the Federal Legislature to 
set up such a Court if and when there is sufficient unanimity of view on these 
and other questions to enable legislation for this purpose to be promoted, 
but that the powers and jurisdiction of the Court should none the less be laid 
down by the Constitution Act on the lines indicated iii paragraphs 163-167 
of the Broposals, 
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The SrcEETARy of Statf/s Advisers 

67. Ills Majesty’s Government do not regard a Council of the kind which 
has been associated with the Secretary of State for India since the Crown took 
over the ahairs of the East India Company in 1858 as any longer necessary in, 
or appropriate to, the conditions of the new Constitution. They are satisfied, 
however, that the responsibilities of the Secretary of State will remain such as 
to make it imperative that he should have at his disposal a small body 
of carefully selected advisers to supplement the assistance which in common 
With other -Ministers he will derive from the permanent stalf of his Department. 

68. '' The Secretary of State in Council of India ” as a stetutory corporation 
which alone can be plaintiff or defendant in any litigation instituted b}*, or 
against, any Governmental cmthorily in India, and in whose name alone ca.n 
be executed any contract or assurance entered into by any Governnicnt in 
India, is a conception which is manifestly incompatible alike with Provincial 
self-government and with a res-ponsible Federal Government : and tlie present 
pow’-er of veto possessed by the Council of India over all expenditure from the 
revenues of India is no less incompatible with the constitutional arrangements 
outlined in paragraphs 5 to 1 1 of this Introduction. The Proposals, therefore, 
contemplate the vesting in the Crowm on behalf of the Federal Executi’s^e and 
the Provincial Executives respectively of all property now held in the name 
of the Crown which is required for their respective purposes, and these 
authorities will be endowed with the right to enter into all contracts and 
assurances necessary for the performance of their functions, with the right 
to sue and the liability to be sued in respect of any claims arising in their 
several spheres of authority. It will at the same time be necessary to preserve 
the existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State in this country’- in 
lespect of any claims arising out of obligations undertaken by the Secretary 
of State in Council before, and subsisting at the date of, the inauguration of the 
Federation, and to place upon the Fedei'al Government an obligation to 
implement any judgment or award arising therefrom, whether by the provision 
of funds or otherwise. 

69. As regards the Secretary of State's Council, it is proposed to enable him 
to appoint not less than three nor more than six advisers (at least two of whom 
must have served the Crown in India for not less than 10 years) to hold office 
for five years. The Secretary of State will be free to consult these advisers, 
either individually or collectively, as he may think fit. But he will be required 
not only to consult them, but to obtain the concurrence of a majority of them 
on the draft of any Rules regulating the Public Services in India, and in the 
disposal of any appeal to him permitted by the Constitution firom any member 
of those Serrfices {see paragraph 179 of Proposals). 

The Public Services 

70. The main divisions of the Public Services in India are ; — 

(1) The All-India Services ; 

(2) The Provincial Services ; and 

(3) The Central Services, Classes I and II. 

Officers of the Ali-India Services serve chiefly in the Provinces, but they 
are liable to serve anywhere in India, and a number of the higher posts under 
the Government of India are held by them. These All-India Services 
include the following : — 

(i) The Indian Civil Service ; 

(ii) The Indian Police ; 

(iii) The Indian Forest Service ; and 
(ivj The Indian Service of Engineers. 
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On tlin transfer of their fields of service to Ministerial control on the 
inauguration of the new Constitution, recruitment will cease for Nos. (iii) 
and (iv). 

The Provincial Seiwices cover the whole field of civil administration of the 
Provinces in the middle and lovrer grades. Members of these services are 
appointed by the Pi'ovincial Governments, 

Some of the more important of the Central Services arc : — - 

(1) The Railway Services ; 

(2) The Indian Posts and Telegraph Traffic Service ; 

(3) The Imperial Customs Service. 

Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council are serving in all 
these Services. 

71. Ail persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council have certain 
important rights. They cannot, for example, be dismissed from the Service 
by any authority subordinate to the Secretary of State in Council ; their 
pay is protected from the vote of the Legislatures ; and they have an ultimate 
right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council against all important 
disciplinary measures taken in India and also in respect of their principal 
conditions of service. 

It is intended to safeguard these rights and to extend them to all persons 
appointed by the Seci^etary of State aftcT the coinmcnccment of the Constitu- 
tion Act with the exception of the right to retire under the regulations for 
prema,turc retirement ; this right it is proposed to give only to officers 
appointed to the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police up to the time when a 
decision is taken on the results of the enquiry indicated in paragraph 72. 

Certain members of the Provincial and Central Services though they may 
not have been appointed by the Secretary of State in C-ouncil have also rights 
for the preservation of which he is responsible. These, too, will be secured. 

72. Provision is made for continued recruitment by the Secretary of State 
to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Ecclesiastical Depart- 
ment, 

Provision is also made for securing that all persons appoinied by the 
Secretary of State in Council or the Secretary of State arc employed in India 
on work of the kind for which their recruitment has been considered essential. 

At the expiry of five years from the commencement of the Constitution Act 
a statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment For the 
Indian Civil-Service and Indian Police and the governments in India will be 
associated with the enquiry. The decision on the results of the enquiry will 
rest with Plis Majesty's Government and will be subject to the approval of 
both Houses of Parliament. Ponding the decision on this enquiry, the present 
ratio of British to Indiati recruitment will remain unaltered. 

The question of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the 
superior Medical and Railway Services is under examination. His Majesty's 
Government hope to submit their recommendations on this matter later to the 
Joint Select Committee. 

73. As regards Family Pension Funds to which serving officers now con- 
tribute, Plis^Majesty's Government consider that it must be recognised tliat 
assets constitute in all cases a definite debt liability of the Government of 
India and are the property of the subscribers. In these circumstances they 
are examining a proposal for the adoption of a new financial procedure in 
relation to these funds, with a view to building up gradually separate sterling 
funds. If such a scheme should prove to be practicable, it will, of course, be 
necessary to consult members of the Services regarding it before any decision 
is reached. The adoption of any such sdaeme would probably necessitate 
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certain statiitoiy provisions not covered by the present Proposals, ilis 
Majesty's Government hope to be in a position to submit their recommenda- 
tions on this subject later to the Joint Select Committee. 

The StaiiitOiy EaT^y Board 

74. There is one matter of importance which these Proposals do not cover, 
namely, the arrangements to be made for the administration of the Railways 
under the Federal Government, His Majesty's Government ermsider that 
it will be essential that, while the Federal Government and Legislature will 
necessarily exercise a general control over railway policy, the actual control 
of the administraiion of the State Railways in India (including those worked 
by Companies) should be placed by the Constitution Act in the liands of a 
Statutory JBody, so composed and such powers as will ensure that it is 
in a position to perform its duties upon busine'^s principles, and without being 
subject to political interference. With such a Statutory Body in existence, 
it would be necessary to preserve such existing rights as Indian Kailwa}/ 
Companies possess under the terms of their contracts to have access to the 
Secretary of vState in regard to disputed points and, if they desire, to proceed 
to arbitration. His lAlajesty's Government are in consultation with the 
Government of India on the questions of principle and detail which require 
settlement before a satisfactory scheme can be devised to can*}* out these 
purposes. 


Fundamenial Rights 

75. The question of including in the Constitution Act a seiies of declarations, 
commonly desciibed as a statement of fundamental right.s/^ which would bo 
designed to secuie either to the community in general, or to specified sections 
of it, rights or immunities to which impoitance is attached, has been much 
discussed during the proceedings of the Round Table Conference. His 
Majesty’s Government see serious objections to giving statutory expression 
to any large range of declarations of tliis character, but they are satisfied 
that certain provisions of this hand, such, for instance, as the respect due to 
personal liberty and rights of property and the eligibility of ail for public 
office, regardless of differences of caste, religion, etc., can appropriately, and 
should, find a place in the Constitution Act. His Majesty’s Government 
think it probable that occasion may be found in connexion with the inaugura- 
tion of the new Constitution for a pronouncement by the Sovereign, and, in 
that event, they think it may well be found expedient humbly to submit 
for His Majesty’s consideration that such a pronouncement might advan- 
tageously give expression to some of the propositions suggested to them in 
this connexion which prove unsuitable for statutory enactment. 

Conclusion 

76. His Majesty’s Government are fully aware that the actual drafting of 
the Constitution Bill, and the consequent repeal of the existing Government 
of India Act, will raise a number of other questions — some of importance — 
which these Proposals do not cover, for instance, provision will be required 
lor an Auditor- General, for the establishment of the Secretary of State and 
for various other matters which the existing Act at present embraces, and 
which may, or may not, require perpetuation in the Act which takes its place. 


March, 1933. 



THE PROPOSALS 

1, The general principle underlying all these proposals is that ail powers 
appertaining or incidental to the government of India and all rights, authority 
and jurisdiction possessed in that country— •'whether iiowing from His Majesty's 
sovereignty over the territories of British India, or derived from treaty, 
grant, usage, sufferance or otherwise in relation to other territories— are 
vested in the Crown and are exercisable by and in the name of the King 
Emperor. 

[See paragraph 9 of Tniroduction.] 

Vam i' I 

THE FitDERATFON 
General 

2. The Federation of India will be a union betwetm the Governors' 
Provinces and those Indian Slates whose Rulers signify tlieir desire to accede 
to the Federation by a formal Instrument of Accession. F>y this Instrument 
the Ruler will transfer to the Crown for tine purposes of the Federation his 
powers and jurisdiction in respect of those matters which he is willing to 
recognise as federal matters *, and the powers and jurisdiction so transferred 
will theieafter be exercised on behalf of the Fedenilion and in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution Act by the Governor Gcncx*al, the 
Federal Legislature, the Federal Court (with an appeal therefrom to His 
Majesty in Council) and such other Federal organs as the Constitution Apt 
may create. But in the case of every State which accedes, the powers and 
Jurisdiction of the Federation in relation to that State and the subjects of 
its Ruler will be strictly co-terminous with the |X)wers and jurisdiction 
transferred to the Crown by the Ruler himself and defined in his Instrument 
of Accession. 

8. Except; to the extent fco wiiicli the Ruler of a State has transferred 
powers and jurisdiction, whether by his Inslrumeni of Accession or otherwise 
— and, in the case of a State which has not acceded to the Federation, in all 
respects — ^the relations of the State will be with the Crowm represented by the 
Viceroy, and not with the Crowm xTpresentod by tlie Governor-General as 
executive bead of the Federal Government. Accordingly, all powers of the 
Crown in relation to the Slates which are at present exercised by tlie Governor- 
General in Council, other than those which fail within the Federal sphere 
will after Federation be exercised by the Viceroy as the Crown's representative' 

4. The Federation will be brought into existence by the issue of a 
Proclamation by His Majesty declaring that on a date to be appointed in the 
Proclama,tion the existing nine “ Governors' Provinces/' with Sind and Orissa 
(which will be constituted as now and separate Governors' Provinces), are to bo 
united in a Federation of India with such Indian States as have acceded or may 
accede to the Federation ; but the Proclamation will not be issued until— 

(a) His jMajesty has received intimatioii that the Rulers of States repre- 
senting not less than half the aggregate population of the Indian 
States and entitled to not less than half the seats to be allotted to 
the States in the Federal Upper Chamber, have signified thek 
desire to accede to the Federation ; and 
[h) Both Houses of Parliament have presented an Address to His Majesty 
praying that such a Proclamation may bo issued. 

St The authority of the Federation will, without prejudice to the extra- 
temtoml powers of the Federal Legislature (see paragraph 111)* extend to 
the Governors' Provinces, to the acceding States (subject to the limitations 
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laentioiied in paragraph 3), and to those areas in British India which are 
administered by Chief Commissioners — namciy, the Provinces of Delhi, 
Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg, British Baluchistan and the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. These Provinces (with one exception) will be directly subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government and Legislature. 

In the case of British Baluchistan special provision will be made whereby 
the Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration of 
this Province (see paragraphs 57-58). Expenditure required for British 
Baluchistan will not be subject to the vote of the Federal Legislature, but will 
be open to discussion in both Chambers. 

The Settlement of Aden is at present a Chief Commissioner’s Province. The 
future arrangements for the Settlement are, however, under consideration, 
and accordingly no proposals in respect of it are included in this document. 


The Federal Executive 

6* The executive authority of the Federation, including the supreme com- 
mand of the Military, Naval and Air Forces in India, will be exercisable on the 
King’s behalf by a Governor-General holding office during His Majesty's 
pleasure, but His Majesty may appoint a Commander-in-Chief to exercise in 
relation to those Forces such powers and functions as may be assigned to him. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor- General.*^ 

7. The executive authority of the Federation will extend in relation to a 
State-member of the Federation only to such powers and jurisdiction falling 
within the Federal sphere as the Ruler has transferred to the King. 

3. The Governor-General will exercise the pow’ers conferred upon Mm by 
the Constitution Act as executive head of the Federation and such powers 
of His Majesty (not being powers inconsistent with the pro-vdsion-s of the 
Constitution Act) as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent con- 
stituting the office of Governor-General to assign to him. In exercising all 
these powers the Governor-General will act in accordance with an Instrument 
of Instructions to be issued to him by the King. 

9. The draft of the Governor-General’s Instrument of Instimctions (including 
the drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament, and opporlunit}?- will be provided for each House of Parliament 
to make to His Majesty representations for an amendment of, or addition to, 
or omission from, the Instructions. 

10, The Governor-Gcnera-rs salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, 
and all other payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries 
and allowances of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in 
Council ; none of these pa^nnents will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 


The Working of the Federal Executive 

11, The Governor-General will himself direct and control the administration 
of certain Departments of State — ^namely, Defence, External AFairs and 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. 


It follows from this that, broadly speaking, where the words Governor-General 
are used without the added words ** in Ms discretion,’^ or at his discretion,*’ the 
Federal Government is meant, in the case of the Reserved Departments, however, 
the Governor-General being himself the responsible executive. A corresponchng 
moaning attaches to the word “ Governor ” in the case of the Provincial executive. 
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General will be assisted by not more than three Counsellors, who will be 
appointed by the Governor- General, and whose salaries and conditions of 
service will be prescribed by Order in ConneiL 

13. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor-General in the 
exercise of powers conferred upon hhn by the Constitution Act for the govern- 
ment of the Federation, other than powers connected with the matters inen- 
iioned in paragraph 11, and matters left by law to his discretion, there will 
be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will l>e chosen and summoned by 
the Governor-General and sworn as l^Icmbers of the Council and v/iil hold 
oBice during his pleasure. The persons appointed I^dinislers must be, or 
become within a stated period, members of one or other Chamber of the 
Federal Legislature. 

14. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor-General will be enjoined 
inter aha to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the foilowdng 
manner, that is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likelv 
to command the largest following in tine Legislalure, to appoint those persons 
(including so far as possible memlxws of im|X)rtant minority commutiities and 
representatives of the States-inembers of the Federation) who will best be in 
a position collectively to command the confidence of the fvCgislature. 

15. The number of ^Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries 
will be regulated by Act of the Federal Legislatm*e, but, until the Federal 
Legislature otheiwise dcteiTuiues, their niunlxr and them salaries will be such 
as the Governor-General determines, .subject to limits to be laid down in the 
Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be .subject to variation during his term 
of office. 

16. The Governor-General wall, whenever he thinks fit, preside at meetings 
of his Council of Ministers. He will also be authorised, after consultation 
with his Ministers, to make in his discretion any rules which he regards as 
requisite to regulate the disposal of Government business and the procedure 
to be observed in its conduct, and for the tran.smi.ssion to himself and to his 
Counsellors in the Kescived Departments, and to the Financial Adviser, of 
all such information as he may direct. 

17. The Governor-General will be enipiwvcred, in his discretion, but after 
consultation wdth his Ministers, to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him 
in the discharge of his '‘special responsibility'’ for financial matters —see 
next paragraph — and also to advise Ministers on matters regarding which 
they may seek his advice. The lunancial Adviser will be responsible to the 
Governor-General and -will hold office during Ms pleasure ; his salary wdil be 
fixed by the Governor-General and will not be subject to the vote of the 
Legislature. 

18. Apart from his exclusive re.spon.sibility for the Reserved DepCvrlments 
(paragraph ip the Governor-General in administering the government of the 
Federation will be declared to have a “ special responsibility ” in respect of — • 

|a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
India or any part thereof ; 

(6) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

(d) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 

provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding 
of their legitimate interests ; 

(f) the prevexition of commercial discrimination ; 
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(/) the protection of the rights of any Indian State ; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any Department under 
the direction and control of the Governor-General. 

It will be for the Governor-General to determine in his discretion whether any 
of the “ special responsibilities here described are involved by any given 
circumsta,nces. 

19. If in any case in which, in the opinion of the Governor-Geiieral, a 
special responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him, after considering^ 
such advice as has been given him by his Ministers, that the due discharge 
of his responsibility so requires, he will have full discretion to act as he tliiiiks 
fit, but in so acting he will be guided by any directions which may be contained 
in his Instrument of Instructions. 

£0. The Governor-General, in administering the Departments under his 
own direction and control, in taking action for the discharge of any special 
responsibility, and in exercising any discretion vested in him by the Con- 
stitution Act, will act in accordance with such directions, if any, not being 
directions inconsistent with anything in his Instructions, as may be given to 
him by a principal Secretary of State. 

21. The Govemor-Gencrars Instrument of Instructions will accordingly 
contain inier alia provision on the following lines : — 

In matters arising in the Departments which you direct and control 
on your own responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is 
by law committed to your discretion, it is Our wall and pleasure that 
you should act in exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in 
such manner as you may judge right and expedient for the good govern- 
ment of tbe Federation, subject, however, to such directions as you may 
from time to time receive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State, 
In matters arising out of the exercise of powers conferred upon you for 
the purposes o£ the government of the Federation other than those 
specified in the preceding paragraph it is Our will and pleasure that you 
should, in 'the exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you, be 
guided by the advice of your Ministers, unless so to be guided would, in 
your judgment, be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special 
responsibility for any of the matters in respect of which a special responsi- 
bility is by law committed to you ; in which case it is Our will and 
pleasure that you should, notwithstanding your Ministers' advice, act in 
exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in such manner as you 
judge requisite for the fulfilment of your special responsibilities, subject, 
however, to such directions as you may from time to time receive from 
one of Our principal Secretaries of State."'^ 


The Federal Legisla'Tijre 
General 

22. The Federal Legislature will consist of the King, represented by the 
Governor- General, and two Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and 
the House of Assembly, and will be summoned to meet for the first time not 
later than a date to be specified in the Proclamation establishing the 
Federation. 

Every Act of the Federal Legislature will be expressed as having been 
enacted by the Governor- General, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 


* For other matters to be included in the Instrument of Instructions, see para- 
graph 14 of Proposals and paragraph 23 of Introduction. 
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Power to snmmoii, and appoint places for the meeting of, the Chambers, 
to prorogue them, and to dissolve them, either separately or simultaneously' 
will be vested in the Governor- General at his discretion, subject to the require- 
ment that they shall meet at least once in every year and not more than 
twelve months shall intervene between the end of one session and the com- 
mencement of the next. 

The Governor- General will also be empowered to summon the Chambers 
for the purpose of addressing them. 

24, Each Council of State will continue for seven years and each Assembly 
for live years, unless sooner dissolved. 

25. A member of the Council of Ministers will have the right to speak, but 
not to vote, in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ex officio an additional member of both Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting. 


The Composition of the Chambers 

26. The Council of State will consist, apart from the Governor- General's 
Counsellors, of not more than 260 members, of whom 150 will be elected from 
British India in the manner indicated in Appendix I,* not more than 100 will 
he a.ppointed by the Rulers of States,! and not more than ten (who shall not 
he ofiicials) ■will bo nominated by the Governor- General in his discretion. 

27. A member of the Council of State will be required to l>e at least 30 years 
of age {this age limit not, however, being applicable to the Ruler of a St^^te) 
and a British subject or a Ruler or subject of an Indian State, and to possess 
certain prescribed property qualifications, or to have been at some previous 
date a member of the Indian Legislature or of the Federal Legislature, or to 
possess qualifications to be prescribed by the Government of the State or 
Province which he represents with a view to conferring qualification upon 
persons who have rendered distinguished public service. 

2S. Casual vacancies in the Council of State will be filled, in the case 
of a British Indian elected representative, by election (so long as communal 
representation is retained as a feature of the Constitution) by those members 
of the body by which he was elected who arc members of the community to 
which the vacating member belongs, and in the case of an appointed or 
nominated member, by a fresh appointment or nomination. 

29. The Assembly will consist, apart from the Govern or-Generabs Coun- 
sellors, of not more than 375 members, of whom 250 will be elected to represent 
constituencies in British India in the manner indicated in Appendix II, and 
not more than 125 will be appointed by the Rulers of States . 

A member of the Assembly will be required to be not less than 25 years 
of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

81. Casual vacancies in the Assembly will be filled, in the case of an elected 
member, by the same method as that prescribed in Appendix II for the 
election of the vacating member, and, in the case of an appointed member, 
' by a fresh appointment by the person by whom the vacating member was 
appointed. 


See paragraph 18 of Introduction, 
t See paragraph 19 of Introduction. 
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32, Only tlie Ruler of a State who has acceded to the Federation will be 
entitled to appoint, or take part in appointing, a member of either Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature, and any vacancies arising out of the operation of 
this restriction will for the time being remain nnhiled.* 


S3. Every member of either Chamber will be required to make and subscribe 
an oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat : — 

In the case of a representative of a State : — 

I, A.B,, having been appointed a member of this do solemnly 

swear (or affirm) that, saving the faith and allegiance I owe to C.D., I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance in my capacity as Member of this 
Council 

Assembly IMajesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, 

and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to 
enter.” 

In the case of a representative of British India : — 
elected 


I, A.B. , liaAung been - 


a member of this do solemnly 


nominated Assembly, 

swear (or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 
Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and successors, and that I 
will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to enter.” 


34. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of 
either Chamber : — 

{a) in the case of elected members or of members nominated by the Governor'- 
General, the holding of any office of profit under the Crowm other than 
that of IMinister ; 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court; 

{c) being an undischarged bankrupt; 

(d) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election ofiEences ; 

(e) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order of 

a competent Court ; 

but provision will be made that the last tw’O disqualifications may 
be removed by order of the Governor-General at his discretion ; 

(/) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Federal 
Government : provided that the mere holding of shares in a company 
wrili not by itself involve this disqualification. 


35, A person sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is 
iiofc qualified for or is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to a 
3 >enaity of in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, 

to be recovered in the High Court of the Province or State which the person 
in respect of whom the complaint is made represents by suit instituted with 
the consent of a Principal Law Officer of the Federation. 


^ This paragraph has reference to the allotment to the States by paragraphs 26 
and 29 of not more than 100 ” and “ not more than 125 ” seats in the Council of 
State and the House of Assembly respectively. The figures just quoted represent 
the total number of seats which will be available to the States when they have all 
acceded to the Federation, and the intention is that a seat allotted to an ^individual 
State will remain unfilled unless and until that State has entered the Federation. 
States under ” minority administration ” ■will necessarily be treated as non-acceding 
States for this and other purposes. 
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Subject to the Rules and Standing Orders affecting the Chamber there 
will be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Federal Legislature- Mo 
person will be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech 
or vote in. either Chamber, or by reason of anything contained in any official 
report of the proceedings in either Chamber. 

The following matters connected with elections and electored procedure, 
in so far as provision is not mads by the Act, will be regulated by Order in 
Council : — 

{a) The qualifications of electors ; 

[h) The delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) The method of election of representatives of communal and other 
interests ; 

{d) The filling of casual vacancies ; and 

(e) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with pi'ovisioii that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a slated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections 
the Federal Legislature will be empowered to make provision by Act. But 
until the Federal Legislature otbenvise determines, existing laws or rules, 
including the law or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of 
corrupt practices or election offences and for determining the decision of 
disputed elections, will remahr in force, subject, however, to such mc'dificji- 
tions or adaptations to be made by Order in Council as may be required in 
order to adapt their provisions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 


Legislative Procedure 

SB. Bills {other than Money Bills, which will be initiated in the Assembly) 
will be introduced in either Chamber. 

B9, The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, but subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Insti’unient of Instructions, 
to assent in His Majesty's name to a Bill which has been passed by both 
Chambers, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification 
of the King’s pleasure. But before taking any of these courses it will be open 
to the Governor-General to remit a Bill to the Ghambers with a Message 
requesting its reconsideration in whole or in part, together with such amend- 
ments, if an}^ as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law until it has been agreed to by both Chambers 
either without amendment or with such amendments ouly as are agreed 
to by both Chambers, and has been assented to by the Governor-General, 
or, in the case of a reserved Bill, un.til Kis Majesty in Council has signified 
ills assent. 

40. Any Act assented to by the Governor-General will within t^velve 
months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41. In the case of disagreement betv’een the Chambers, the Governor- 
General will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber 
has not, within three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either 
without amendments or with agreed amendments, to summon the two 
Chambers to meet in a joint sitting for the purj^se of reaching a decision 
on the Bill. The members present at a Joint Session will deliberate and vote 
together upon the Bill in the form in vrhich it finally left the Chamber In 
which it was introduced and upon amendments, if any, made therein by one 
Chamber and not agreed to by the other. An^^ such amendments wMch arc 
affirmed by a majority of the total number of members voting at the Joint 
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Session will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the amend- 
ments, if any, so carried, is af&rmed by a majority of the members voting 
at the Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both 
Chambers, 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cases where, in the Govenior-GeneraFs 
opinion, a decision on the Bill cannot consistently with the fulfilment of Ms 
responsibilities for a Reserved Department or of any of his special respons- 
ibilities be deferred, the Governor-General will be empowered in his 
discretion to summon a Joint Session forthwith. 

42. In order to enable the Governor-General to fulfil the responsibilities 
imposed upon him personally for the administration of the Reserved Depart- 
ments and his “ special responsibilities,'' he will be empowered at Ms 
discretion — ■ 

{a) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and 
to declare by Message to both Chambers that it is essential, having 
regard to his responsibilities for a Reserved Department or, as 
the case may be, to any of his “ special responsibilities," that the 
Bill so presented should become law before a date specified in the 
Message ; and 

(h) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in 
either Chamber that it should tor similar reasons become law before a 
stated date in a form specified in the Message. 

A Bill which is the subject of such a Message will then be considered or 
reconsidered by the Chambers, as the case may require, and if, before the date 
specified, it is not passed by the tw’O Chambers, or is not passed by the two 
Chambers in tlie form specified, the Governor-General will be empoi-vered 
at Ms discretion to enact it as a Governor- General's Act, either with or 
without any amendments made by either Chamber after receipt of his Message. 

A Governor-General's Act so enacted will have the same force and effect 
as an Act of the Legislature, and will be subject to disallovrance in the same 
manner, but the Governor-General's competence to legislate under this 
provision will not extend beyond the competence of the Federal Legislature 
as defined by the Constitution. 

4S. It will be made clear by means of the enacting words of a Governor- 
General's Act, which will be distinguished from the enacting w^ords of an 
ordinary Act (see paragraph 22), tliat Acts of the former description are 
enacted on the Governor-General's own responsibility. 

44. Pro\ision will also be made empowering the Governor-General in his 
discretion, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed 
for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved 
or proposed, would affect the discharge of his " special responsibility " for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of India, to direct 
that the Bill, clause or amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 

Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

45. A recommendation of the Governor-General will be required for any 
proposal in either Chamber of the Federal Legislature for the imposition 
of taxation, for the appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting 
the public debt, or affecting, or imposing any charge upon, public revenues.^ 


*** This paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of the House of Commons, which finds a place in practically every 
Constitution Act throughout the British Empire : — 

" This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service 
or proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be provided 
c* ■ Parliament, unless recommended from the Crown." 
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46. Tiic Governor-General will cause a statement of the estimated revenue 
and expenditure of the Federation, togetlier with a statement of all proposals 
for the appropriation of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial 
year, before both Chambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as — 

{a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which 
will not {see paragraph 49) be submitted to the vote of the Legis- 
lature and amongst the latter to distinguish those which are 
in the narure of standing charges (for example, the items in the 
list in paragraph 49, marked f) ; and 
(6) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether 
under the votable or non-votable Heads, w^hich the Governor- 
General regards as necessary for the discharge of any of his 
special responsibilities." 

47. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals 
relating to"^the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 49, and 
proposaL (if any) made by the Goveimor-General in discharge of his special 
lesponsibilities, will be submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the 
vote of the Assembly. The Assembly will be empowered to assent or refuse 
assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount specified therein, whether 
by way of a general reduction of the total amount of the Demand or of the 
reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it. 

48. The Demands as laid before the Assembly will thereafter be laid before 
the Council of State which will be empowered to require, if a motion to that 
efiect is moved on behalf of the Government and accepted, that any Demand 
which had been reduced or rejected by the Assembly shall be brought before 
a Joint Session of both Chambers for final determination. 

40. Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to the Heads 
of Expenditure enumerated in this paragraph, wall not be submitted to the 
vote of either Chamber of the Legislature, but will be open to discussion in 
both Chambers, except in the case of the salary and allowances of the Governor- 
General and of expenditure required for the discharge of the functions of the 
Crown in, and arising out of, its relations with the Rulers of Indian States. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are : — 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure relating to 

the raising, service and management of loans ;f expenditure 
fixed by or under the Constitution Act :t expenditure required 
to satisfy a decree of any Court or an ai'bitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor-General of Ministers ;f 

of the Governor-Generars Counsellors ;t of the Financial Adviser ;t 
of Chief Commissioners ;t of the Governor-GoneraFs personal 
and secretarial stafi and of the stafi of the Financial Adviser ; 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Departments for the 

discharge of the functions of the Cro-wn in and arising out of its 
relations with the Rulers of Indian States ; or for the discharge 
of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal 
Secretary of State ; 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their 

dependants) of Judges of the Federal or Supreme Court or of 
Judicial Commissioners under the Federal Government ;t and 
expenditure certified by the Governor-General after consultation 
with Ms Ministers as required for the expenses of those Courts ; 


^ See as regards Defence Expenditure paragraph 23 of Introduction. 
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(v) Expenditure required for Excluded Areas and Britisli Baluchistan ; 

(vi) Salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependants of certain 

members of the Public Services and certain other sums payable 
to such persons (see Appendix VII, Part III). 

The Governor-General will be empowered to decide hnally and conclusively, 
for all purposes, any question whether a particular item of expenditure 
does or does not fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in 
this paragraph. 

At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor-General 
will authenticate by his signature ail appropriations, whether voted or 
those relating to matters enumerated in paragraph 49 ; the appropriations 
so authenticated v/ill be laid before both Chambers of the Legislature, but 
vdll not be open to discussion. 

In the appropiiations so authenticated the Governor-General will be 
empowered to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary 
for the discharge of any of his special resporxsibilitics, so, however, that the 
total amount authenticated under any Head is not in excess of the amount 
originally laid before the Legislature under that Head in the Statement of 
proposals for appropriation. 

The authentication of the Governor-General will be sufficient authority 
for the due application of the sums involved. 

SI. The provisions of paragraphs 45 to 50 inclusive will apply with the 
necessary modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to 
meet expenditure not included in the Annual Estimates which it may become 
necessary to incur during the course of the financial year. 


Proctdtire m the Federal Legislature 

B2. The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legis- 
lature will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of tho 
Constitution Act, by each Chamber ; but the Governor-General will be 
empowered at his discretion, after coiisultaticn with the President, or Speaker, 
as tho case may be, to make rules — 

(a) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct of business in, the 
Chamber in relation to matters arising out of, or afiecling, the 
administration of the Eeseiwed Departments or any other special 
responsibilities with wdiicli he is charged ; and 
{h) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Governor-Gener?! 
given at his discretion, the discussion of or the asking of questions 
on — 

(i) matters connected with any Indian State other than matters 
accepted by the Ruler of the State in his Instrument of Accession 
as being Federal subjects ; or 

(ii) any action of the Governor-General taken in his discretion in 
liis relationship with a Governor ; or 

(iii) any matter afiecting relations between His Majesty or the 
Governor-General and any foreign Prince or State, 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor-General 
and any rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail a.nd the latter will, 
to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 


See paragraph 39 of Introduction, 
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Emergency Potvers of the Governor-General in relation to Legislation 

53. Tlie Governor-General v/ill be empowered at his discretion, if at any- 
time lie is satisfied that the requirements of the Reserved Departments, or 
any of the “ special responsibilities ” with -which he is charged by the 
Constitution Act render it necessary, to make and promulgate such Ordinances 
as, ill his opinion, the circumstances of the case require, containing such 
provisions as it would have been competent, under the provisions of the 
Constitution Act, for the Federal Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as ma}r 
be specified therein ; the Governor-General will, however, hcive power to 
renew any Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in 
that event it will be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an 
Act of the Federal Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject to 
the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts, and 
will be subject to withdraw^al at any time by the Governor-General. 

5#. In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor-General 
at his discretion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor-General ivill 
further be empowered, if his Ministers are satisfied, at a time when the Federal 
Legislature is not in session, that an emergency exists which renders such a 
course necessary, to make and promulgate any such Ordinances for the good 
government of British India, or any part thereof, as the circumstances of the 
case require, containing such provisions as, under the Constitution Act, it 
would have been competent for the Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the Federal 
Legislature, but every such Ordinance — 

[a) wdll be required to be laid before the Federal Legislature and will cease 
to operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the reassembly 
of the Legislature, unless both Chambers have in the meantime 
disapproved it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate 
forthwith ; and 

(5) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to 
disallowance as if it were an act of the Federal Legislature ; it will 
also be subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor-General. 


Provisions in the Event of a Breakdown in the ConsiituUon 

55« The Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time 
he is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being 
impossible for the government of the Federation to be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to 
himself ail such powers vested by law in any Federal authority as appear to 
him to be necessary for the purpose of securing that the government of the 
Federation shall be carried on effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament ; will be communicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and laid 
before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the expiry of six months unless* 
before the expiry of that period, it has been approved by Resolutions of both 
Houses of Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Resolutions by 
both Houses of Parliament, 
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Chief Commissioners’ Provinces 

Ts *4-?c«’h ’RiA.liicliis’tS/ii) Dcliiij A-Jni-Cr 

during his pleasure. ^ 

57 Special pwosion will be made ®^^Qj^t^adSiiistration o/that 

B related .» BdU.h Baluchi..^ »« »• »> 

“°o”S.'“ Mend Begislataae °5Sc«» 

Ooremoj-Genetal to toe discretoa so dae^; ^ J tie Act, to its 

- .£5r to S«:o-t K to hto, edsc. ssOieot to 

such exceptions or modifications as m ’ discretion to make 

The Governor-General of British Baluchistan and 

Peculations for the peace and good govemme or amend any Act 

wm beToVtent bf any Regidatio^ so “applicable to the 

of the Federal Legislature which is for Govenior-Gcneral in 

ftoirihl Any sudi Regulation, elect in relation to British 
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The provisions of the preceding sub-paragraph vUi PP > 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

. Mu^ riiiVf Commissioner win 
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have" all such executive power and an power and authority 

- ' - • /-i-f Province, and in the exer cnihAr/^irate to the 
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powers. 


Part H 

THE GOVERNORS’ PROVINCES 

This^ Provincial ExECUxrvE 

ei A " OovetAOr's Provmto " 

A,=.to, 

Froatier Province, Sind, and Urissa-i — 

* A- regards Berar, see paiagrM>h ^5 ^^^^fbe'in accordance wifb^^® 
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the Madras Presidency. 
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S2. In a Governor's Province the executive authority will be exercisable 
on the King’s behalf by a Governor holding office dining His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 

All executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

§3. The Governor will exercise the poivers confeired upon him by the 
Constitution Act as executive head of the Provincial Government, and such 
powers of His Majesty (not Ix'ing pyowers inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Act) as His IMajcsly may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the 
office of Go vernor to assign to him . In exercising al 1 these powers the Governor 
will act ill accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him 
by the King. 

84. The drait of the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions (including 
the drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of 
Pari lament, and op|x>rtunity will be provided for each House of Parliament 
to make to His IVlajesty any representation which that House may desire for 
any amendment or addition to, or omission from, the Instructions. 

85, T he Governor’s salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all 
other payments in respect of his persjonal allowances, or the salaries and 
allowances of his personal and secretarial staff, will be fixed by Order in 
Council ; none of these payments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 


Wovhmg of the Provincial Executive 

88. For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise 
oi powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act for the government of the 
Province, except as regards matters left by law to his discretion and the 
administration of Excluded Areas, there will be a Council of Ministers. The 
Ministers will be chosen and summoned by the Governor and sworn as 
Members of the Council, and will hold office during his pleasure. Persons 
appointed Ministers must be, or become within a stated period, members of 
the Ihrovincial Legislature. 

8*^, In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inier 
cilia to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, 
that is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to 
command the largest following in tlie Legislature, to appoint those persons 
(including so far as possible members of important minority communities) 
who wall best be in a position collectively to command the confidence of the 
Legislature. 

88. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries 
will be regulated by Act of the Provincial Legislature, but until the Pio- 
vincial Legislature otherwise determines their number and salaries wHl be 
such as the Governor determines, subject to limits to be laid down in the 
Constitution Act. 

The salary of a Minister will not be subject to variation during his term 
of office. 

69. The Governor will %vhenever he thinks fit preside at meetings of his 
Council of Ministers, He will also be authorised, after consultation with 
his IVfinisters, to make at his discretion any rules which he regards as requisite 
to regulate the disposal of Government business, and the procedure to he 
observed in its conduct, and for the transmission to himself of all such 
information as he may direct. 
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.,0. I. the administration of 

wli be declared to the peace or tranquillity of 

thereof: . 

(fc) the safeguarding of the 1 g Services of any rights pro- 

them®by thf^nsti^^^^^^ and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests ; . . i* 

id) the prevention of commercial ’ 

t; the protection of ^ghts of any Mi^ 

m that behalf, to be P^^ia y Govcrnor- 

{g) securing the execution of orders lavi y 

General , West Frontier Province and of Sind will in 

and the Governors of ^ave a special responsibihty m respect 

addition be respectively declared to na i- 

and „ 

(i) the administration of the Sukhur Barrage. 

t ^r. +rv /iplermine in Ms discretion whether any oi 

It mil be for the G^emor to determ involved by any given 

the “ special responsibilities tiere ue=.^ 

circumstances. ^ 

71. If in any case in " ^ app^rs to him. after considering such 
responsibility is imposed up > j^-^^nisters, that the due discharge of 

advice as has been haiTfull discretion to act as he thmks 

«S'rS“'Sri.e3ta'eJidrii>y»y<tee«»»,vM^^ 

’“XTcUon for th. disohorg. of .ny sp»». rjponai- 

72. The Governor. Py^^“|/^iscretion vested in him by the Constitution 

bihty or in the directions, if any. not being directions 

Act. will act 7^^^3"l4tructi^^^ as may be given to him by 

i^Gommor'Snemf^^ by a principal Secretary of State. 

73. The Governor’s Instrument of Ins^uctions will accordingly contain 

inter alia provision on is by law committed to your 

discretion, and in matters gelatin,, ^ ^ exercise of the powers by 

it is Our will and pl®^s«®*^?;\y°™ s yo^ niay judge 

• law conferred upon you m such maime y to such directions 

S.’S™ fro-’o.; C.«y»>or-Ce„».. or fro„ 

one of Our P^^^P*^' fj^se' of powers' confeined upon you for 
In matters of the Province other than those specified 

the P^’Toses of the go^mm t pleasure that you sWd “ 

in the preceding paragraph It IS w ^ ^ l,e guided by the 

the exerci-se of the powers ^y idXwoiM, in your ludgment. 

advice of your ^ims em, to be^g ^ responsibility for any 

be inconsistent with th a sj^cial responsibility is by law com- 

"liSdto y-^^m Xh SslS O u?willand-plcasm.tl.at you should. . 


^ See also end of paragraph 47 of the Introduction. 
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liotwitlistanding your I^Iinisters' advice, act in exercise of the powers by 
law conferred upon you in such xmntier as you judge requisite for the 
fulfilment of your special responsibilities, subject, hovt^ever, to such 
directions as you may from time to time receive trom Our Governor-General 
or from one of Our principal Secretaries of State/' 

The Pkovincial Legiseature 
General 

74* For every Governor’s Province there will be a Provincial Legislature, 
consisting, except in the provinces of Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar, 
of the King, represented by the Governor, and of one Chamber, to be known 
as the Legislative Assembly. 

In the Provinces just named the Legislature will consist of His Majest^^ 
represented by the Governor, and of two Chambers, to be known respectively 
as the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. 

But provision will be made enabling the Provincial Legislature at any time 
not less than ten years after the commencement of the Constitution Act — 

[а) where the Legislature consists of two Chambers to provide by Act, 

which both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed 
a subsequent Act passed not less than two years later, that it 
shall consist of one Chamber instead of two Chambers ; and, 

(б) where the Legislature consists of one Chamber, to present an Address 

to His Majesty praying that the Legislature may be reconstituted 
wdth two Chambers, and that the composition of, and method of 
election to, the Upper Chamber may be determined by Older in 
Council. 

The Provincial Legislatures will be summoned to meet for the first time on 
dates to be specified by Proclamation. 

Every Act of a Provincial Legislature will be expressed as having been 
enacted by the Governor, by amd mth the consent of the Legislative Assembly, 
or, where there are x^vo Chambers, of both Chambers of the Legislature. 

75. Powder to summon and appoint places for the meeting of the Provincial 
Legislature, to prorogue it, and to dissolve it, will be \xsted in the Governor 
at his discretion, subject to the requirement that it shall meet at least once 
in every year, and that not more than twelve months shall intervene between 
the end of one session and the commencement of the next. Where the 
Legislature consists of two Chambers power to dissolve the Chambers will be 
exercisable in relation to either Chamber separately or to both simultaneously. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Legislature for the 
purpose of addressing it. 

7S. Each Legislative Assembly will continue for five years, and each 
Legislative Council, where such a Council exists, for seven years, unless 
sooner dissolved. 

77. In the case of a Province having a Legislative Cctmcil a Member of the 
Council of Ministers will have the right to speak, but not to vote, in the 
Chamber of which he is not a member. 


The Composition of the Provimial Legislature 

78* The Legislative Assembly of each Governor’s Province will consist of 
the number of members indicated against that Province in Appendix III, 
Part I, who -will be elected in the manner indicated in the same Appendix. 

7§. A member of a Provincial Legislative Assembly will be required to be 
at least 25 years of age and a Biilish subject or a subject of an Indian Slate. 
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8§. The Legislative Councils of Governors* Provinces will consist of the 
number of members indicated in Appendix III, Part^ II, who will be elected, 
or nominated bfy the Governor, as the case may be, in the manner indicated 
in the same Appendix. 

81. A member of a Provincial Legislative Council will be required to be at 
least 30 years of age and a British subject or a subject of an Indian State. 

82. Appropriate provision will be made for the filling of vacancies in a 
Provincial Legislature on the lines proposed for the Federal Legislature {see 
paragraphs 28 a^id 31). 

83. Every member of a Provincial Legislature will be required to make and 
subscribe aif oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat : — 


I, 


^ ^ , elected , , Council . 

A B., having been r-v a member of this -r ryr 

^ nominated Assembly 

solemnly swear {or affirm) that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to His Majesty the King Emperor of India, His heirs and sucbessoi's, 
and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which I am about to 
enter.” 


84. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of a 
Provincial Legislature : — 

(a) the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other than that of 

Minister ; 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrupt ; 

(ff) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election offences; 
(a) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by order 
of a competent Court ; 

but provision will be made that this and the last preceding dis- 
qualification may be removed by order of the Governor in liis 
discretion ; 

(/) having an undisclosed interest in any contract with the Provincial 
Government ; provided that the mere holding of shares in a com- 
pany will not by itself involve this disqualification. 


85. A person sitting or voting as a member of the Provincial Legislature, 

when he is not qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership, will be made 
liable to a penalty of in respect of each day on which he so sits 

or votes, to be recovered in *the High Court of the Province by suit initiated 
with the consent of a principal Law Officer of the Provincial Government. 

86. Subject to the rules and Standing Orders of the Legislature there will be 
freedom of speech in the Provincial Legislature. No person will be liable to 
any proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech or vote, or by reason of 
anything contained in any official Keport of the proceedings. 


87. In so far as provision is not made by the Act itself for the following 
matters connected with elections and electoral procedure, they will be pre- 
scribed by Order in Council under the Act : — 

(а) the qualifications of electors ; 

(б) the delimitation of constituencies ; 

(<;) the method of election of representatives of communal and other 
interests ; 

{d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and 
(^) other matters ancillary to the above ; 

With provision that Orders in CouncE framed for these purposes 
shall be laid in draft for a stated period before each House of 
Parliament. 
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For matters connected with the conduct ot elections for the Provincial 
Legislature other than the above each Provincial Legislature will be em- 
powered to make provision by Act. But until the Provincial Legislature 
otherwise determines, existing la,ws or rules, including the law or rules pro- 
viding for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practices or election 
offences and for determining the decision of disputed elections, will remain 
in force ; subject, however, ro such modifications or adaptations to be made 
by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their provisions to 
the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

Note. — ^The following paragraphs relating to legislative procedure arc, with 
the exception of paragraph 91, framed, for the sake of brevity, to apply 
to unicameral Provincial Legislatures. Suitable modification of these 
provisions, for the purpose of adapting them to Legislatures which are 
bicameral would, of course, be made. In particular, provision would 
be made that in a bicameral Legislature, Bills (other than Money Bills, 
which will be initiated in the Legislathm Assembly) will be introduced 
ill cither Chamber. 

88. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, but subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of Instructions, to 
assent in His IMa jesty's name to a Bill which has been passed by the Provincial 
Legislature, or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill for the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General. But before taking any of these courses it will 
be open to the Governor to remit a Bill to the Legislature, with a Bfessage 
requesting its reconsideration in whole or in part, together with such amend- 
ments, if any, as he may recommend. 

No Bill will become law unless it has been passed by the Legislative 
Assembly, with or without amendment, and has been assented to by the 
Governor, or in cases where tlie Constitution Act so provides, by the Governor- 
General ; in the case of a Bill reserved for the consideration of the Governor- 
General, the Bill will not become law until the Governor-General (or, if the 
Governor-General reserves the Bill, His Majesty in Council) has signified his 
assent, 

89. When a Bill is reserved by a Governor for the consideration of the 
Governor-General, the Governor-General will be empowered at his discretion, 
but subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act and to his Instrument of 
Instructions, to assent in His Majesty name to the Bill, or to withhold his 
assent, or to reserve the Bill for the signification of the Icing's pleasure. He 
will also be empowered, if he thinks fit, before taking any of these courses, to 
return the Bill to the Governor with directions that it shall be remitted to the 
Legislature with a Message to the effect indicated in the preceding paragraph. 
The Legislature will then reconsider the Bill and if it is again passed with or 
without amendment it will be presented again to the Governor-General for 
his consideration. 

If at the end of six months from the date on which a Bill is presented to 
the Governor-General, the Governor-General aieither assents to it nor reserves 
it for the signification of the King’s pleasure, nor returns it to the Governor, 
the Bill will lapse. 

SO. Any Act assented to by the Governor or by the Governor-General will 
within twelve months be subject to disallowance by His Majesty in Council. 

91. In the case of a Province having a Legislative Council, the Governor 
will be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 
within three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without 
amendments or with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to 
meet in a Joint Session for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. 
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Tiie members present at a Joint Session will deliberate and vote together 
upon the Bill in the form in which it finally left the Chamber in which it was 
introduced and upon amendments, if any, made therein by one Chamber 
and not agreed to by the other. Any such amendments v/hich are affirmed 
by a majority of the total number of the members voting at the Joint Session 
will be deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the amendments. 
If any, so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at the 
Joint Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a Money Bill, or in cases v/hcre, in the Governor’s opinion, 
a decision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of any of his 

special responsibilities/' be deferred, the Governor will be empowered at 
Ms discretion to summon a Joint Session forthwith. 

In order to enable the Governor to discharge the “ special responsi- 
bilities " imposed upon him, he will be empowered at his discretion — 

(a) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to the Legislature, with a 
Message that it is essential, having regard to any of his '' special 
responsibilities " that any Bill so presented should become law 
before a date specified in the Message ; and 
{b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in the 
Legislature that it should, for similar reasons, become law before a 
stated date in the form specified in the Message. 

If, before the date specified, a Bill which is the subject of such a Message is 
not passed, or is not passed in the form specified, as the case may be, the 
Governor will be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a Governor’s Act, 
either with or without any amendments made by the Legislature, after receipt 
of his Message. 

A Governor's Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature and will be subject to the same requirements 
in respect of the Govemor-General's assent and to disallowance in the same 
manner as an Act of the Provincial Legislature, but the Governor's competence 
to legislate under this provision vtill not extend beyoa3d the competence of the 
Provincial Legislature as denned by the Constitution. 

It will be made clear by the enacting words of a Governor's Act, which 
will be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act (see para- 
graph 74), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the Governor's 
own responsibility. 

M. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor, in any case in 
which he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed for introduction, or any 
clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, v/ould affect 
the discharge of his “ special responsibility " for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, 
clause or amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 


Procedtire with regard to Financial Proposals 

@5. A recommendation of the Governor will be required for any proposal 
in the Provincial Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the appro- 
giation of public revenues, or any proposal afiseting the public debt of the 
Province or affecting or imposing any charge upon public revenues.’*' 

The Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenues and 
expenditure of the Province, together with a statement of proposals for the 


^ Compare paragraph 45 and the footnote thereto. 
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appropriation of those rex'enucs, to be laid in respect of every financial year 
before the Provincial Legislature, and, where the Legislature consists of two 
Chambers, before both Chambers. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as — 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will, and those which 
will not (see paragraph 98), be submitted to the vote of the Legisla- 
ture and amongst the latter to distinguish those which are in the 
nature of standing charges (for example the items in the list in 
paragraph 98, marked t) ; and 

(5) to specify separately those additional proposals (if any), whether 
under the votable or non-votable Heads, which the Governor 
regards as necessary for the fulfilment of any of his '' special 
responsibilities. 

97. The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than proposals 
relating to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 98 and pro- 
posals (if any) made by the Governor in discharge of his special responsibiltics, 
will be submitted, in the form of Demands for Grants, to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly. The Assembly will be empowered to assent, or refuse 
assent, to any Demand or to reduce the amount specified therein, whether by 
way of a general reduction of the total amount of the Demand or of the 
reduction or omission of any specific item or items included in it. 

98, Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they reia,te to the Heads of 
Expenditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly, but, except in the case of the Governor’s salary 
and allowances, will be open to discussion in the Assembly. 

The Heads of Ex-penditure referred to above arc : — 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure relating to 

the raising, service, and management of loans ; f expenditure fixed 
by or under the Constitution Act ; f expenditure required to 
satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral award ; 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Governor ; t of Ministers ; t 

of the Governor’s personal or secretarial staff ; 

(iii) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their 

dependants) of Judges of the High Court or Chief Court or Judicial 
Commissioners ; t and expenditure certified by the Governor, after 
consultation with his Ministers, as required for the expenses of those 
Courts ; 

(iv) Expenditure debitable to Provincial re\’enues required for the 

discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a 
principal Secretary of State ; 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependants of, certain 

members of the Public Services and certain other sums payable 
to such persons (see Appendix VII, Part HI). 

The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively for all 
purposes any question whether a particular item of expenditure does, or does 
not, fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this paragraph. 

*99. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will 
authenticate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those 
relating to matters enumerated in paragraph 98 ; the appropriations so 
authenticated will be laid before the Legislature, biit will not be open to 
discussion. 


See paragraph 39 of Introduction. 
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In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will be empowered to 
iticlnde any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities, so, however, that the total amount 
authenticated under any Head is not in excess of the amount origiiiaHy laid 
before the Legislature under that Head in the Statement of proposals for 
appropriation. 

The autheiiticatioii of the* Governor will be sulEcicnt authority for the due 
cipplication of the sums involved. 

100, The provisions of paragraphs 95 to 99 inclusive will app^ly with the 
necessary modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenue to 
meet expenditure not included in the Annual Estimates which it may become 
necessary to incur during the course of the financial year. 

101. Provision will be made that until the Pro\dnciai Legislature otherwise 
determines by a decision in support of vdaich at least three-fourths of ths 
members have v'oted, no proposal for the redaction in any Province (other 
than a reduction pro-rata with the gentrai cduca-tional grant-in-aid) of an 
existing gr?nt-in-aid on account ot ihc education of the Anglo-Indian and 
doriiciled European community "will be deemed to have ix.ceivcd the consent 
of the Legisbture unless at lectst thr^e-ioarihs of the memcers have voted in 
iovcuti oi die proposal. 


Pyocelurc in the Leg's'atir. c 

102. V!ie r ‘occdure and roiiduct of busiiiesi in the Provincial Legislature 
will be leguiated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the 
Conslil uLon Act, b;^ die Legislature. Eut liw Govern or viU be e'mpowered 
z 1 In j diocretion, alter consultation wiih ihe tbcsident er Speaker, as the case 
ma^’ be, to make rules regulating the piocedurc of, and the conduct of business 
in, ihc Chamber or Chambers in relation to matters arising out of, or afiecting, 
any “ special responsibili ty with which he is charged by the Constitution 
Act. 

In the event ot conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any 
rule made by a. Chamber of the ‘Legislature, the former will prevail and the 
latter will, to the extent of the inconsistency, be void. 


Erieygency Powers of the Govcin&y in ^clathn to Legishdion 

lOS. The Governor will be empoweied a,t his discretion, if at any time he is 
satisfied that the requirements of any of the “ special responsibilities " with 
which he is charged by the Constitution Act render it necessar}.^ to make and 
promulgate such Ordinances as, in his opinion, the circumstances of the case 
require, containing such provisions as it would have been competent, under 
the provisions of the Constitution Act, for the Provincial Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may 
be specified therein ; the Governor will, hov ever, have the powder to renevr 
any Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in that 
event it will be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as 
_ an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; but every such Ordinance will be subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts 
and vdil be subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor, 

' 1§4. In addition to the powers to be confeixed upon the Governor at Ms 
P?^discretion in^ the preceding paragraph, the Governor -will further be em- 
powered, if his Ministers are satisfied, at any time when the Legislature is not 
In session, that an emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to 
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make and promulgate any such Ordinances for the good government of the 
Province or any part thereof as the circumstances of the case require, con- 
taining such provisions as, under the Constitution Act, it would have been 
competent for the Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will have, while in operation, the same force and effect as an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature, but every such Ordinance — 

(a) will be required to be laid before the Provincial Legislature and will 

cease to operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the 
reassembly of the Legislature unless in the meantime the Legislature 
(or both Chambers, where two Chambers exist) has disapproved it 
by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 

(b) -will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating to 

disallowance as if it were an Act of the Provincial Legislature ; it 
will also be subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

Provisions in the event of a Breakdown in the Constitution 

105. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being 
impossible for the government of the Province to be carried on in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assumo to 
himself all such powers vested by law in any Provincial authority as appear to 
him to be necessary for the purpose of securing that the government of the 
Province shall be earned on effectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will hav^e the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament ; will be communicated forthwith to the Govemor-Geneial and 
to a Secretary of State and laid before Parliament ; will cease to operate lit 
the expiry of six months unless before the expiry of that period it has been 
approved by Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament ; and may at any 
time be revoked by Resolutions of both Houses of Parliament. 

Excluded Areas 

106. His Majesty will be empowered to direct by Order in Council that any 
area within a Province is to be an Excluded Area or a “ Partially Excluded 
Area,'' and by subsequent Orders in Council to revoke or vaiy^ any such Order. 

107. In respect of Partially Excluded Areas the Governor will be declared 
to have a special responsibility (see paragraph 70). 

The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of any area 
in a Province for the time being declared to be an Excluded Area. 

108. Legislation required, whether for Excluded Areas or Partially Excluded 
Areas, will be obtained in the following manner : — 

No Act of the Federal Legislature or of the Provincial Legislature will 
apply to such an area unless the Governor in his discretion so directs, and in 
giving such a direction the Governor will be empo-wered to direct that the 
Act, in its application to the area, or to any specified part thereof, is to have 
effect subject to such exceptions or modifications as he thinks fit. 

The Governor will also be empowered at his discretion to make Regulations 
for the peace and good government of any area which is for the time being an 
‘ Excluded Area or a Partially Excluded Area and will be competent by any 
Regulation so made to repeal or amend any Act of the Federal JLegislatiire or 
of the Provincial Legislature which is, for the time being, applicable to the 
area in question. 

Regulations made under this provision will be submitted forthwith to the 
Governor-General and will not have effect until he has assented to them ; but, 
when assented to by the Governor-General, will have the same force ami 
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effect as an Act of tlie Legislature made applicable to the area by direction of 
the Governor, and will be subject to disallowance in the same manner as a 
Provincial Act, but -will not be subject to repeal or amendment by an}" Act 
of the Provincial or of the Federal Legislature. 

109. Rules made by the Governor in connexion with legislative procedure 
will contain a provision prohibiting the discussion in the Provincial Legislature 
of, or the asldng of questions on, any matter arising out of the administration 
of an Excluded Area, and enabling the Governor, at his discretion, to disallow 
any resolution or question regarding the administration of a Partially Excluded 
Area. 


Part III 

RELATIOXS BETWEEN THE FEDERATION AND THE 
FEDERAL Uxixs 

Powers of the Federal Legislature and of Provinxial Legislatures 

110. It will be outside the competence of the Federal and of the Provincial 
Legislatures to make any law affecting the Sovereign or the Royal Family, the 
sovereignty or dominion of the Crown over any part of British India, the law 
of British nationality, the Army Act, the Air Force Act, the Naval Discipline 
Act and the Constitution Act (except, in the case of the last mentioned Act, 
in so far as that Act itself provides otherwise). 

111. The Federal Legislature will, to the exclusion of any Provincial 
Legislature, have power to make laws for the peace and good government 
of the Federation or any part thereof wdth respect to the matters set out in 
Appendix VI, List I.* 

Laws so made will be operative throughout British India, but in the States 
which have acceded to the Federation only in so far as the Ruler of the State 
has by his Instrument of Accession accepted the subject with -whicli the law is 
concerned as a Federal subject. Federal laws will be applicable to British 
subjects and servants of the Crown within any part of India and to all Indian 
subjects of His Majesty outside India. The Federal Legislature will also be 
empowered to make laws regulating the discipline of His Majesty’s Indian 
Forces, in so far as they are not subject to the Army Act, the Air Force Act, 
or the Naval Discipline Act, which will be applicable to those Forces wherever 
they are serving. 

llg. A Provincial Legislature will, to the exclusion of the Federal 
Legislature, have power to make laws for the peace and good government of 
the Province or any part thereof wdth respect to the matters set out in 
Appendix VI, List IL 

IIS. Nothing in paragraph 111 or 112 will operate to debar the Federal 
Legislature, in legislating for an exclusively federal subject, from devolving 
upon a Provincial Government or upon any Officer of that Government, the 
exercise on behalf of the Federal Government of any functions in relation to 
that subject.! 


Note. — ^The lists contained in this Appendix are illustrative only, and do not 
piiiport to be either exhaustive or final m their allocations. 

f Note. — ^Any cost which falls in virtue of this provision on any Provincial 
Government, and which that Govemnaent would not otherwise have incurred, will 
be borne by the Federal Government. In the event of disagreement as to the amount 
or incidence of any charges so involved the question will be referred for decision 
(which will be final) of an arbitrator to be appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court. 


(ri52f;9) 
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114« The Federal Legislattire and the Provincial Legislatures will have 
concurrent powers to make laws with respect to the matters set ont in 
Appendix VI, List III, but laws made by Provincial Legislatures under these 
powers will be confined in their operation to the territories of the Province. 
The intention of providing for this concurrent field is to secure, in respect 
of the subjects entered in the List referred to in this paragraph, the greatest 
measure of uniformity which may be found practicable, but at the same time 
to enable Provincial Legislatures to make laws to meet local conditions. 

The Federal Legislature will not in respect of the subjects contained in 
List III be able to legislate in such a way as to impose financial obligations 
on the Provinces. 

In the event of a conflict between a Federal law and a Provincial law in the 
concurrent field, the Federal law will prevail, unless the Provincial law was 
reserved for, and has received, the assent of the Governor-General. The 
Federal Legislature will have no power to repeal or amend a Provincial law 
to which the Governor-General has thus assented, save with the prior sanction 
of the Governor-General. 

115. It is intended that the three lists of subjects indicated in Appendix VI 
shall be as exhaustive as is reasonably possible. But it has been found on 
examination that it is not possible to enumerate every subject of a local and 
private character uith regard to which the legislative power can appropriately 
rest with the Provinces only. It is accordingly proposed to include in the 
Provincial List a general power to legislate on any matter of a merely local 
and private nature in the Province not specifically included in that List 
and not falling within List I or List III ; but in order to provide for the possi« 
bility that a subject v/hich is in its inception of a merely local or private 
character may subsequently become of all-India interest, it is proposed to 
make that power subject to a right of the Governor-General in his discretion 
to sanction general legislation by the Federal Legislature on the same subject- 
matter. 

Provision will also be made enabling either the Federal Legislature or any 
Provincial Legislature to make a law with respect to a residual subject, if any, 
not failing wdthin the scope of an 3 ^ of the three lists, by means of an Act to the 
introductioii of which the previous sanction of the Governor-General, given 
at his discretion, has been obtained, and to which (in the case of a Provincial 
Act) the assent of the Governor-General has been declared. 

IM. The Federal Legislature will be empowered, at the request of tvfO or 
more Provinces, to pass a law wliicli v/ill be operative in those Provinces and 
in any other Province which may subsequently adopt it on a subject which 
would otherwise fall within the legislative competence of a Province only. 
Such a Federal Act "will be subject, as regards any Province to which it applies, 
to subsequent amendment or repeal by the Legislature of that Province. 

117. If any provision of a law of a State is in conflict with an Act of the 
Federal Legislature regulating any subject which the Ruler of that State 
has by his Instrument of Accession accepted as a Federal subject, the Act of 
the Federal Legislature, whether passed before or after the making of the law 
of the State, will prevail, 

118. In order to minimise uncertainty of law and opportunities for litigation 
as to the validity of Acts, provision will be made limiting the period within 
which an Act may be caHed into question on the ground that exclusive 
powers to pass such legislation were vested in a Legislature in India other than 
that which enacted it, and enabling a subordinate Court before which the 
validity of an Act is called in question on that ground within the time limit 
to refer the question to the High Court of the Province or State for its decision, 
and also enabling the High Court of a Province or State to require a 
subordinate Court to make such a reference. 
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119» T|ie consent of tlie Governor-General, given at his discretion, will be 
required to the introduction in the Federal Legislature of legislation which 
repeals or amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to 
British India, or any Governor-Generars or Governor’s Act or Ordinance,’^' or 
which afiects any Department reserved for the control of the Governor- 
General, or the coinage and currency of the Federation, or the powers and 
duties of the Federal Reserve Bank in r dation to the management of currency 
and exchange, or religion or religious rites and usages, or the procedure 
regulating criminal proceedings against European British subjects. 

IgO, The consent of the Governor-General given in his discretion will be 
required to the introduction in a Provincial Legislature of legislation on such 
matters enumerated in the preceding paragraph as are within the competence 
of a Provincial Legislature, other than legislation which repeals, amends or is 
repugnant to a Governor’s Act or Ordinance! ; or which affects religion or 
religious rites and usages. The introduction in a Provincial Legislature of 
legislation on these latter subjects will require the consent of the Governor 
of the Province given in his discretion. 

121. The giving of consent by the Governor-General or any Governor 
to the introduction of a Bill will be without prejudice to his power of with- 
holding his assent to, or of reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will 
not be invalid by reason only that prior consent to its introduction was not 
given, provided that it was duly assented to either by His Majesty, or by the 
Governor- General or Governor, as the case may be. 

122. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no 
power to make laws subjecting in British India any British subject (including 
companies, partnerships or associations constituted by or under any Federal 
or Provincial law), in respect of taxation, the holding of property of an^^ kind, 
the carrying on of any profession, trade, business or occupation, or the 
employment of any servants or agents, or in respect of residence or travel 
within the boundaries of the Federation, to any disability or discrimination 
based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth ; but no law- 
will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground only that 
it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the sale or mortgage of 
agricultural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agri- 
culture in that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some 
privilege, law or custom having the force of law. 

A Federal or Provincial law, however, which might otherwise be void on 
the ground of its discriminatory character will be valid if previously declared 
by the Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may be, in his discretion, 
to be necessary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity of India or any 
part thereof.! 

§12S. The Federal Legislature and the Provincial Legislatures will have no 
power to make laws subjecting any British subject domiciled in the United 
Kingdom (including companies, &c., incorporated or constituted by or under 
the laws of the United Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the 


A Governor-Generars or Governor’s Ordinance for the purpose of this paragraph 
means an Ordinance as described in paragraphs 53 and 103. 

t This relates only to an Ordinance of the kind described in paragraph 103. ^ 

X Without a qualification of this kind, legislation such as, e.g,, the Indian Criminal 
Tribes Act, -would be invalidated by the provisions of this paragraph. 

§ A question which will require separate consideration arises with regard to 
the registration in India of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom. 
A Bill which has an important bearing on this question is at present under considera- 
tion in the Indian Legislature. 


M 2 
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exercise of certain specified rights, if an Indian snbject of His Majesty, or a 
company, &c., constituted by or under a Federal or Provincial law, as the 
case may be, would not in the exercise in the United Kingdom of the corre- 
sponding right be snbject in the United Kingdom to any disability or 
discrimination of the same or a similar character. The rights in question are 
the right to enter, travel and reside in any part of British India ; to hold 
property of any kind ; to carry on any trade or business in, or with the 
inhabitants of, British India; and to appoint and employ at discretion 
agents and servants for any of the above purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a reciprocal 
basis of ships registered respectively in British India and the United Kingdom, 

124, An Act oi the Federal or of a Provincial Legislature, however, which, 
with a view to the encouragement of trade or industry, authorises the payment 
of grants, bounties or subsidies out of public funds will not be held to fall 
within the terms of the two preceding paragraphs by reason only of the fact 
that it is limited to persons or companies resident or incorporated in India, 
or that it imposes on companies not trading in India before the Act was 
passed, as a condition of eligibility for any such grant, bounty or subsidy, 
that the company shall be incorporated by or under the laws of British India, 
or conditions as to the composition of the Board of Directors or as to the 
facilities to be given for training Indian subjects of His Majesty. 


Administrative Kedations between the Federal Government 
AND THE Units 

Relations with the Provinces 

125. It will be the duty of a Provincial Government so to exercise its 
executive power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and applicable fox 
the purpose, as to secure that due effect is given within the Province to every 
Act of the Federal Legislature which applies to that Province : and the 
authority of the Federal Government will extend to the giving of directions 
to a Provincia,! Government to that end. 

The authority of the Federal Government will also extend to the giving of 
directions to a Provincial Government as to the manner in which the latter’s 
executive power and authority shall be exercised in relation to any matter 
which a:Sects the administration of a Federal subject. 

120« The Governor-General will be empowered in his discretion to issue 
Instructions to the Governor of any Province as to the manner in which the 
executive power and authority in that Province is to be exercised for the 
purpose of preventing any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of India 
or any part thereof. 


Relations with the States-Menihers of the Federation 

12*^. It will be the duty of the Ruler of a State to secure that due e:ffect 
Is given within the territory of his State to every Act of the Federal Legislature 
wMeh applies to that territory. 

128. The Governor-General will be empowered and, if the terms of any 
State’s ^strument of Accession so provides, will be required to make agree- 
ments with the Ruler of any State for the carrying out in that State, through 
the agency of State authorilaes, of any Federal purpose. But it win be a 
c«^tionof every such agreement that the Govemor-Generai shall be entitled, 
by 4n^>€»tion or otherwise, to satisfy himself that an adequate standard of 
admimstration is maintained. 
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129, The Governor-General -will be empowered in his discretion to issue 
general instructions to the Government of any State-member of the Federation 
for the purpose of ensuring that the Federal obligations of that State are duly 
fulfilled. 


FmANciAL Powers and Relations* 

P/operiy, ConP/acts and Suits 

All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against 
the Secretary of State in Council will, subject to the reservations specified 
below, be instituted by or against the Federal Government or the Government 
of a Governor’s Province as the case may be. 

131, All property in India which immediately before the date of the estab- 
lishment of the Federation was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the 
government of India will continue to be vested in His ^Majesty, but for the 
respective purposes of the Federal Government and the Governments of 
Governors’ Provinces, and vtull, subject to any special provisions which may 
be made in relation to Railways, be allocated between the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments accordingly. Property vested in His lilajesty for 
purposes of the government of India v/hich are outside the Federal and 
Provincial spheres will not be affected by this allocation. 

Appropriate provision will also be made with regard to property outside 
India vested in His jMajesty for the purposes of the government of India. 

1S2. Existing powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 
property allocated under the preceding paragraph and in relation to the 
acquisition of property and the making of contracts for |)urposes of govern- 
ment which are not outside the Federal and Provincial spheres will be trans- 
ferred to and become powers of the Governor-General of the Federation and 
Governors of the Provinces respectively. All contracts, etc., made under the 
powers so transferred will be expressed to be made by the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be, and may be executed and made in such 
manner and by such person as he may direct, but no personal liability will be 
incurred by person maldng or executing such a contract, 

133. The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of State 
in Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act 
by or against the Secretary of State in Council. 

134. Rights and liabilities arising under any Statute or contract in existence 
at the commencement of the Act, including existing immunities from Indian 
Income Tax in respect of interest on sterling loans issued or guaranteed by 
the Secretary of State in Council, will be maintained and any remedies which, 
but for the passing of the Act would have been enforceable by or against the 
Secretary of State in Council, will after the commencement of the Act be 
enforceable by or against the Secretary of State ; and all obligations arising 
under any such statute or contract which imposed a liability on the revenues 
of India will remain a liability on all the revenues of India, whether Federal 
or Provincial. 

135. Money required to meet any judgment or award given against the 
Secretary of State wll, in the first instance, be a charge on the revenues of 
the Federation with the right of recovery by the Federal Government, 'where 
necessary and appropriate, from Provincial revenues. The Secretary of State 
wiH have power to secure the implementing of any judgment or award 
obtained against him, 


* See also paragraphs 45-51 and 95-100 for legislative procedure with regard to 
financial proposals. 
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Allocation of Revenues 

KoTE. — ^Legislative powers in relation to taxation and raising of revenue will 
be defined by the legislative schedules in Appendix VI (see in particular 
items 34-37 and 49-54 of List I, and 66 and 67, with Annexiire, of 
List II). 

IS6. Revenues derived from sources in respect of wLich the Legislature of 
a Governor’s Province has exclusive, or concurrent, power to make laws will 
be allocated as provincial revenues. 

Revenues derived from sources in respect of which the Federal Legislature 
has exclusive power to make laws will be allocated as federal revenues ; but 
in the cases specified in the following paragraphs the Federation will be 
empowered or required to make assignments to Provinces or States from 
Federal revenues. 

Salt. ^ 187. The Federal Legislature will be empowered to assign to Provinces 

States in accordance with such schemes of distribution as it may determine 
xpor u 1 C.. or any part of the net revenues derived from any one or more of the 

sources specified in the margin ; in the case, however, of export duties on jute 
or jute products, an assignment to the producing units will be compulsory, and 
will amount to at least 50 per cent, of the net revenue from the duty. 

Duties on pro- 188. The net revenues derived from the sources specified in the margin 
o?^IeatMothei: assigned to the Governors’ Provinces. The Federal Legislature will 

tiiaii land). in each case, lay down the basis of distribution among the Provinces, but will 
riSts empowered to impose and retain a surcharge on such taxes for federal 
personal captiai purposes. 

(other than. land). 

Terminal taxes 
on railway, 
water, or air- 
borne goods and 
passengers, and 
taxes on railway 
ticlcets and 
goods fitiglits. 

Stamp duties 
wMcll are the 
subject of 
legislation by 
the Indian 
l^egislaturc at 
the date of 
iederation. 


Taxes on income 
(other than 
agricultural 
income) except 
taxes on the 
income of 
companies. 


139. A prescribed percentage, not being less than 50 per cent, nor more 
than 75 per cent., of the net revenues derived from the sources specified in 
the margin (exclusive of any surcharges imposed by the Provinces, and of 
revenues derived from taxes on the official emoluments of Federal officers or 
taxes on income attributable to Chief Commissioners’ Provinces and other 
Federal areas) will be assigned on a prescribed basis to the Governors' Provinces. 

Provision will be made enabling this arrangement, with such modifications 
as may be found necessary, to be extended to any State-member of the 
Federation which has agreed to accept federal legislation regarding the taxes 
on income referred to in the margin as applying to the State. 

For each of the first three years after the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, however, the Federal Government will be entitled to retain in aid of 
federal revenues out of the moneys which would otherwise be assigned to the 
Provinces (the amount distributed to the Provinces being correspondingly 
reduced) a sum. to be prescribed and for each of the next seven years a sum 
which is in any year less than that retained in the previous year by an amount 



equal to one-eigliili of the sum originally prescribed- But the Governor- 
General will be empowered in his discretion to suspend these reductions in 
whole or in part, if after consulting the Federal and Provincial Ministers he 
is of opinion that their continuance for the time being would endanger the 
financial stability of the Federation. 

140. Legislation concerning any of the forms of taxation mentioned In the 
three preceding paragraphs which directly afi'ects any revenues assigned to 
the Provinces under those paragraphs will require the previous consent of the 
Governor-General given in his discretion after consultation with the Federal 
and Provincial hlinisters. 

141. The Federal Legislature will have power to impose surcharges for 
Federal purposes on taxes on income (other than agricultural income), no 
part of the proceeds of which will be assigned to Governors' Provinces (or 
other units). While such surcharges are in operation, each State-member of 
the Federation (unless it has agreed to accept Federal legislation regarding 
taxes on income as applying to the State) ivill contribute to Federal revenues 
a sum to be assessed on a prescribed basis. Bnt States will not be required 
to contribute any counterpart to the special addition to taxes on income 
imposed in September, 1931, if and so long as those additions are still being 
imposed ; though the latter will in other respects be deemed to be Federal 
surcharges. 

142. The powers of the Federal Legislature in respect of the imposition of 
taxes on the income or capital of companies will extend, but not until the 
expiry of ten years from the commencement of the Constitution Act, to the 
imposition of taxes on companies in any State-member of the Federation. 
Any taxes so imposed \rill, if any State so elects, be collected directly from 
the State by the Federal Government and not from the company. 

143. Any assignment or distribution of revenues from Federal sources to 
State-members of the Federation will be subject to such conditions as may be 
laid down by Act of the Federal Legislature for the purpose of ejecting 
adjustments in respect of any special privilege or immunity of a financial 
character enjoyed by a State. 

144. Provision will be made for subventions to certain Governors* 
Provinces out of Federal revenues of prescribed amounts and for prescribed 
periods. 

145. Prescribed ” in the above paragraphs means prescribed by His 
Majesty by Order in Council, and the draft of the Orders will be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament for approval. 


Borrowing Powers 

146. The Federal Government will have power to borrow for any of the 
purposes of the Federation upon the security of Federal revenues within such 
limits as may from time to time be fixed by Fedex'al law. [9 & 10 Will. Ill, 
c. 44, Sections 75 and 86, which necessitates the existing East India Loans 
Acts procedure in relation to Indian sterling borrowing, will cease to have 
effect,] 

147. The trustee status of existing India sterling loans will be maintained 
and will be extended to future sterling Federal loans. 

MS. The Federal Government will be empowered to grant loans to or to 
guarantee a loan by any Govemor*s Province or State-member of the 
Federation on such terms and under such conditions as it may prescribe. 
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149. Tiio Government of a Governor's Province will have power to borrow 
for any Provincial purpose on the security of provincial revenues, within 
such limits as may from time to time be fixed by provincial law, but the 
consent of the Federal Government will be required if either (a) there is still 
outstanding any part of a loan made or guaranteed by the Federal Government 
or hj the Govern or- General in Council before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act ; or (6) the loan is to be raised outside India. 


Gt^neml 

Provision will be made securing that Federal and Pi-ovincial Revenues 
shall be applied for the purposes of the government of India alone. 


Part IV 

THE JUDICATURE 
The Federal Court 

151. The Federal Court will consist of a Chief Justice and not less than 

Judges, together with such further Judges not exceeding 
as His Majesty may from time to time, after considering any Address from the 
Federal Legislature submitted to him by the Governor-General, think fit 
to appoint. 

The Chief Justice and Judges of the Federal Court will be appointed 
by His Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of 
office of any Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any 
Judge may resign his office to the Governor- General. 

152. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the 
F'ederai Court will be fixed by Order in Council. But neither the salary of a 

'' Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be liable to 
be varied to his disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

159. A person will not be qualified for appointment as a Judge of the 
Federal Court unless he — 

{a) has been for at least five years a Judge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

{h) has been for at least five years a Judge of a State Court in India and 
was, at the date of his appointment as such, qualified for appoint- 
ment as a Judge of a Chartered High Court ; or 

{c) has been for at least five years a Judge of any Court, other than a 
Chartered High Court, and was, at the date of his appointment as 
such, qualified for appointment as a Judge of a Chartered High 
Court ; or 

(i) is a barrister of England or Northern Ireland, or a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, of at least fifteen years' standing * 
or 

(e) has been for at least fifteen years an Advocate or Pleader of any High 
Court or of two or more High Courts in succession. 

154. The Federal Court will sit at Delhi and at such other place or places,, 
if as the Chief Justice, with the approval of the Governor-General, from 
time to time appoints. 
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155* Xlie Federal Court will have an exclusive original jurisdiction in — 

(i) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act or the 

detennination of any rights or obligations arising thereunder, where 
the parties to the dispute arc — 

(a) the Federa-tion and either a Province or a State ; or 
{b) t^vo Provinces or two States, or a Province and a State ; 

(ii) aiiy matter involving the interpretation of, or arising under, any 

agreement entered into after the commencement of the Constitution 
Act between the Federation and a Province or a Siate, or between 
two Provinces, or a Province and a State, unless the agreement 
otherwise provides. 

A matter brought before the* Federal Court under the provisions of tliis 
paragraph will be heard in the first instance by one Judge or such number of 
Judges as mg-y be prescribed by rules of Court, and an Appeal will lie to a 
Full Bench of the Court constituted of such number, not being less than 
, of Judges as may be determined in the same manner. 

156. The Federal Court will have an exclusive appellate jurisdiction from 
any decision given by any High Court or any State Court, so far as it involves 
the interpretation of the Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations 
arising thereunder. No appeal will lie under this provision, except with the 
leave of the Federal Court or of the High Court of the Province or State or 
unless in a civil case the value of the subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs. 

157. An appeal to the Federal Court will be by way of Special Case on 
facts stated by the Court from which the a,ppeal is brought. The Federal 
Court may on application for leave to appeal require a Special Case to be 
stated, and may return a Special Case so stated for a further statement of facts. 

158. An appeal will lie without leave to the King in Council from a decision 

of the Federal Court in any matter involving the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution Act, but, subject always to the grant of special leave by His Majesty, 
in any other case only by leave of the Federal Court, unless the value of the 
subject-matter in dispute exceeds Rs. . 

159. There will be no appeal, whether by special leave or otherwise, direct 
to the King in Council against any decision of a High Court in cases where, 
under the Constitution Act, an appeal lies to the Federal Court, either as of 
right or by leave of the Court, 

160. The process of the Federal Court will run throughout the Federation, 
and within those territories all authorities, civil and judicial, will be bound 
in any place within their respective jurisdictions to recognise and enforce the 
process and judgments of the Federal Court ; and all other Courts within the 
Federation wdll be bound to recognise decisions of the Federal Court as binding 
upon themselves, 

161. The Governor-General will be empowered, in his discretion, to refer to 
the Federal Court, for hearing and consideration, any justiciable matter which 
he considers of such a nature and such public importance that it is expedient 
to obtain the opinion of the Court upon it. 

162. Px"o vision will be made conferring on the Federal Court powers, 
similar to those enjoyed by High Courts, enabling the Court to grant remedies, 
and the Court will be empowered, with the approval of the Governor-General 
to make rules of Court regulating the practice and procedure of the Court, 
including the fees to be charged in respect of proceedings in the Court. 
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The Supreme Court 

168. Provision will be made enabling the Federal Legislature to establish 
a Supreme Court of Appeal for British India with a jurisdiction not exceeding 
that indicated in the following paragraphs and to confer on it powers to grant 
remedies, to regulate procedure and to prescribe fees similar to those enjoyed 
by a High Court : 

But the introduction of any Bill promoted for this purpose will require 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General given at his discretion. 

164. The President and Judges of the Supreme Court will be appointed 
by His IMajesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of 
office of any Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years ; and any 
Judge may resign his office to the Governor-General. 

The provisions relating to the qualifications for appointment of Judges 
will be the same as in the case of the Federal Court, and, as in the case of 
that Court, the salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of the Judges 
will be regulated by Order in Council. 

165. The Supreme Court will be a Court of Appeal from the High Courts 
In British India, whether established by Letters Patent or otherwise. 

166. Appeals to the Supreme Court in civil cases will be subject to the 
provisions now applicable to appeals to His Majesty in Council, including 
appeals by special leave, but power will be reserved to the Federal Legislature 
to limit the xigM of appeal, so far as it depends on the value of the subject 
matter in dispute, to cases in wffiich the value exceeds a specified amount 
not being less than Rs. 10,000 (the existing limit in the case ol appeals to 
the King in Council) . 

Appeals in criminal cases will lie only where a sentence of death has been 
passed or where an acquittal on a criminal charge has been reversed by a 
High Court, and also where leave to appeal has been given by the Supreme 
Court on consideration of a certificate by a High Court that the case is a 
fit one for a further appeal. 

167. On the establishment of the Supreme Court, a direct appeal from a 
High Court to His Majesty in Council in either a civil or a criminal case will 
be barred. An appeal from the Supreme Court to tiis Majesty in Council 
'mill be allowed in civil cases only by leave of the Supreme Court or by special 
leave. In criminal cases no appeal will be allowed to His Majesty in Council 
whether by special leave or othermse. 


The Provincial High Courts 

168. The existing High Courts established by Letters Patent, usually 
known as the Chartered High Courts, will be maintained. 

169, The Judges of High Courts will continue to be appointed by His 
Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of office 
of any Judge will cease on his attaining the age of 62 years, and any Judge 
may resign his office to the Governor-General. 

176. The qualifications for appointment as a Chief Justice or Judge will 
remain as at present, but the existing provision* which requires that one-* 
tliird of the Judges of a Court must be barristers or members of the Faculty 
of Advocates in Scotland and that one-third must be members of the Indian 
Civil Service will be abrogated. 

Any person qualified to be a Judge will be eligible for appointment as 
Cificf Justice. 
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171 . The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the 
High Courts will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary 
of a Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be 
liable to be varied to his disadvantage during his tenure of office. 

172 . The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill tem- 
porary vacancies in the High Courts will be vested in the Govemor-Generai 
in his discretion. 

173 . Subject to any provision wffiich may be made by the Federal Legisla- 
ture or by any Provincial Legislature within their respective spheres, as 
determined by the provisions of paragraphs 111, 112 and 114, the High 
Courts will have the jurisdiction, powers and authority vested in them at 
the time of the commencement of the Constitution Act. 

174 . His Majesty will be empowered to establish additional Chartered 
High Courts as required, and the Gox^ernor-General will, as at present, have 
power to transfer ereas from the jurisdiction of one High Court to that of 
another, and to authorise a High Court to exercise jurisdiction in parts of 
British India not included within the local limits of its jurisdiction, and in 
respect of British subjects in parts of India outside British India. 

i?'5. The Federal Legislature will have power to regulate the powers of 
superintendence exercised by High Courts over subordinate Courts in the 
Province. 


Part V 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE’S ADVISERS 

176. After the commencement of the Constitution Act the Council of 
India as at present constituted will cease to exist. But the Secretary of 
State win be empowered to appoint not less than three, nor more than six, 
persons (of whom two at least must have held office for at least 10 years under 
the Crovm in India) for the purpose of advising Mm. 

177. Any person so appointed will hold office for a term of li\*e years, 
'will not be eligible for re-appointment, and will not be capable, while holding 
Ms appointment, of sitting or voting in Parliament. 

178. The salary of the Secretary of State’s advisers will be £ 
a year, to be defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

170, The Secretary of State will determine the matters upon wMcli he will 
consult Ms advisers, and will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individually 
or collectively, on any matter. But so long as a Secretary of State remains 
the authority charged by the Constitution Act with the control of any members 
of the Public Services in India (see paragraph 187) he will be required to lay 
before his advisers, and to obtain the concurrence of the majority of them to, 
any draft of rules which he proposes to make under the Constitution Act for 
the purpose of regulating conditions of service, and any order which he proposes 
to make upon an appeal admissible to Mm under the Constitution Act from 
any such member. 


Part VI 

THE PUBIJC SERVICES 
General 

ISO. Every person employed under the Crown in India will be given a fuE 
indemnity against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith and done or 
purported to be done in tbe execution of his duty. 
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181« Every person employed in a civil capacity under the Crown in India 
wHl hold office during His Majesty's pleasure, but he will not be liable to 
dismissal by any authority subordinate to the authority by whom he was 
appointed ; or to dismissal or reduction without being given foimal notice 
of any charge made against him and an opportunity of defending himself,. 
unless he has been convicted in a criminal Court or has absconded. 


Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 

COMMENCEMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION ACX, AND PERSONS TO BE APPOINTED 

BY THE Secretary of State thereafter. 

Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before 
the commencement of the Constituxion Act will continue to enjoy ail service 
rights possessed by iiim at that date or will receive such compensation for the 
loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. 
The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award compensation in any 
other case in which he considers it to be just and equitable that compensation 
should be awarded. 

A summary of the principal existing service rights of persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appendix VII, Part I.*** 
These rights will be in part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part 
provided for by rules made by the Secretary of State. 

tl88. The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act 
make appointments to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the 
Ecclesiastical Department.? The conditions of service of all persons so 
appointed, including conditions as to pay and allowances, pensions, and 
discipline and conduct, will be regulated by rules made by the Secretary of 
State. It is intended that these rules shall in substance be the same as those 
now applicable in the case of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council before the commencement of the Act. 

184. Every person appointed by the Secretary of Stale will continue to 
enjoy all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will 
receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of 
State may consider just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be 
empov/ered to award compensation to any such person in any other case in which 
he considers it to be just and equitable that compensation should be awarded. 

The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the 
number and character of civil posts to be held by persons appointed by the 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Conncil or by the Secretary of State, and 
prohibiting the hiiing of any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of one of those persons, or the keeping vacant of 
any reserved post for a period longer than three months without the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State or save under conditions prescribed by him. 


^ The rights referred to in items 14, 15 and 16 of this Appendix will be extended 
to persons a|>pointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act and to persons appointed by the Secretary of State there- 
after serving under the Federal Government, the Governor-General being substituted 
for the Governor. 

t Under existing conditions the personnel required for External Affairs and for 
conducting relations with the States belong to a common department — ^the Indian 
Foxei^ and Political Department. After the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, the latter will be under the Viceroy and their recruitment will be controlled by 
His Majesty's Government. The personnel of the Department of External Affairs 
will be tinder the Governor-General, who will himself direct and control that Depart- 
ment. The method of recruitment to it has not yet been determined by His Majesty's 
Government, For some time at any rate it may, for practical reasons, be found 
desirable to make the two Departments interchangeable. 
t See also end of paragraph 72 of Introduction. 
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188« Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rigMs will be regnlatcd 
in accordance witb the Rnles in force at tiie date of the Constitution Act and 
the Secretary of State will have no power to make any amending mles varying 
any of these conditions so as to affect adversely the pension^ &c.^ of any 
person appointed before the variation is made. An award of pension less than 
the maximum pension admissible will require the consent of the Secretary 
of State. 

Claims in respect of pensions will be against the Federal Government only ; 
it will be for the Federal Government to make any necessary adjustments 
with the Provinces. The pensions of all persons appointed before the com- 
iiiencement of the Constitution Act -will be exempt from Indian taxation if 
xhe pensioner is residing permanently outside India. The pensions of persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Crown after that date will also 
be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing permanently 
outside India, 

187. The existing rule-maldng powers of the Secretary of Sta,te in Council 
will continue to be exercised by the Secretary of State in respect of persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State until His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address 
of both Houses of Parliament designates another authority for the purpose. 
Any rule made by the Secretary of State will require the approval of the 
Secretary of State's Advisory Council, unless and until both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by resolution otherwise determine. 

188. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the 
Crown who is or has been serving in India in a civil capacity and any person 
who, though not appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act or by the Secretary of State after its 
commencement, holds or has held a post borne on the cadre of the Indian 
Civil Service may be given such of the rights and conditions of service and 
employment of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State may decide to be applicable 
to Ms case, 

189. A statement of the vacancies in, and the x'ecruitment made to, the 
Services and Departments to wMch the Secretary of State will appoint after 
the commencement of the Constitution Act will be laid annually before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

At the expiration of five years from the commencement of the Constitution 
Act, a statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment 
for those Services, except the Foreign Department and the Ecclesiastical 
Department. The decision on the results of this enquiry, with which the 
Governments in India concerned will be associated will rest with His Majesty's 
Government, and be subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament, 


Persons appointed or to be appointed otherwise than by the 
Secretary of State in Councie or the Secretary of State. 

190. The Federal and Provincial Governments respectively wOI appoint, 
and subject to the following paragraphs, determine the conditions of service 
of all persons in. the Federal and Provincial Services other than persons 
appointed by the Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council, or by the 
S^retary of State. 

191. Every person in those Services at the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act will continue to enjoy all service rights existing as at that date. A 
Summary of the principal existing rights is set out in Appendix VII, Fart II. 
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No person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of 
State in Council who was serving in India in a civil capacity before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will have his conditions of service 
in respect of pay, allowances, pension or any other matter, adversely affected, 
save by an authority in India competent to pass such an order on the 
8th ]\Iarch, 1926, or with the sanction of such authority as the Secretary of 
State direct. 

19S* No rule or order of the Federal or a Provincial Government affecting 
emoluments, pensions, provident funds, or gratuities, and no order upon a 
memorial will be made or passed to the disadvantage of an officer appointed 
to a Central Service Class I, or to a Provincial Service, before the commence- 
ment of the Act, without the personal concun*ence of the Governor-General 
or the Governor, as the case may be. No post in a Central Service Class I, 
or any Provincial Service shall be brought under reduction, if such reduction 
would adversely affect any person who, at the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act, was a member of those Services, without the sanction of the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case may be, or, in the case of any 
person appointed by the Crown or by the Secretary of State in Council, of the 
Secretary of State. 

194. Every person, -whether appointed before or after the commencement 
of the Constitution Act, who is serving in a ci\dl capacity in a whole-time 
permanent appointment, will be entitled to one appeal against any order of 
censure or punishment, or against any order affecting adversely any condition 
of service, pay, allowances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than 
an order made by the Federal Government in the case of officers serving under 
the control of that Government or an order made by a Provincial Government 
in the case of officers serving under the control of Provincial Governments. 


Public Service Commissions 

195. There will be a Federal Public Service Commission and a Provincial 
Public Ser\dce Commission for each Province ; but by agreement the same 
Provincial Commission will be enabled to serve two or more Provinces jointly. 

196. The members of the Federal Public Service Commission will be 
appointed by the Secretary of State, who will also determine their number, 
tenure of office, and conditions of servdee, including pay, allowances, and 
pensions, if any. The Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will be 
ineligible for further office under the Crown in India ; the other members will 
be eligible for appointment as Chairman of the Federal Commission or as 
Chairman of a Provincial Commission, and their eligibility for other appoint- 
ments under the Crown in India will be subject to regulations made by the 
Secretary of State. 

197. The members of a Provincial Public Service Commission will be 
appointed by the Governor, who will also determine at his discretion their 
number, tenure of office, and conditions of service, including pay, allowances, 
and pensions, if any. The Chairman at the expiration of his term of office will 
be ineligible for further office under the Crown in India, save as Chairman or 
member of the Federal Public Service Commission. The other members wiE 
be eligible for appointment as Chairman or members of the Federal Com- 
misaon or of any Provincial Commission, and their eligibility for other 
appointments under the Crowm in India will be subject to regulations made by 
the Governor. 

19S. The emoluments of the members of all Public Service Commissions 
will not be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 
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199, The Federal and Provincial Public Service Commissions vdll conduct 
all competitive examinations for appointments to Federal and Provincial 
Services respectively’'. The Governments wili be required to consult them on 
all matters relating to methods of recruitment, on appointments by selection, 
on promolions, and on transfers from one service to another, and the Com- 
missions will advise as to the suitability of candidates for such appointments, 
promotions or transfers. 

The Federal and Provincial Governments will also be required, subject 
to such exceptions (if any) as may be specihed in regulations to be made by 
tl->e Secretary of State or a Governor, as the case may* be, to consul L the Public 
Service Commissions in connection %vitli all disciplinary orders (other than an 
order for suspension) affecting persons in the Public Sendees in cases which 
are submitted to the Governments for orders in the exercise of their original 
or appellate powers ; in connection with amy claim by an officer that a Govern- 
ment should bear the costs of Ms defence in legal proceedings against him in 
respect of acts done in liis ofneiai capacity ; and in connection with any other 
class of case specified by regulations made from time to time by the Secretary 
of State or a Governor, as the case may be. But no regulations made by a 
Governor will be able to confer powers on a Provincial Commission in relation 
to any person appointed by the Secretary of Slate v ithout the assent of the 
Secretary of State, or, in relation to any other person who is not a member 
of one of the Provincial Services, of the Governor- General. 

201, The Federal and Provincial Governments will be empowered to refer 
to the appropriate Commission for advice any case, petition, or memorial, if 
they think fit to do so ; and the Secretary of Slate wall be empo%vered to refer 
to the Federal Commission any matter relating to persons appointed by him 
on which he may desire to have the opinion of the Commission. 


Part VII 

TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 

202. ‘^The Constitution Act, though treating the Federation as a wdiole, will 
contain provisions enabling the Provincial Constitutions, for wdiich 11 provides, 
to be brought into being, if necessary, before the Constitution as a whole 
comes into being. Transitory provisions, also to be included in the Constitu- 
tion Act, wll enable in that event temporary modifications to be made in 
the provisions of the Constitution Act for the purpose of continuing the 
existence of the present Indian Legislature, of removing the limit to the 
number of Counsellors whom the Governor-General may appoint, of placing 
the administration of all Departments of the Central Government under the 
Govemor-Generars exclusive control, and of suspending the operation of the 
provisions relating to the Council of Ministers. Broadly stated the effect of 
these transitory provisions will be that the Executive of the Central Govetn** 
ment, though necessarily deprived of much of its present range of authority 
in the Provinces, would for the time being be placed in substantially the same 
position as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under the 
existing Agt. 


^ This paragraph should be read in relation to paragraphs 12 and 13 of the 
Introduction. 
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APPENDIX I 


C02IFOSITION OF AND BiETHOD OF ELECTION TO THE BRITISH INDIA SiDE OF THE 

Federal Council of State 

(Sec paragraph IS of the lyiirodtwiion acid paragraph 26 of the Proposals) 

The British India seats in the Council of State will be filled in the following manticr : 
136 scats will be filled by election by means of the single transferable vote by the 
members of the Provincial Legislatures, the number of seats elected by each being 
as follows : — 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab and 

Bihar . . . . . . - . . . • . . . . . 18 each 

Central Provinces (with Berar)'^ . . . . . * . . . . 8 

Assam, North-West Frontier Province, Sind and Orissa . . 5 each 

In Provinces rvliere there is an Upper Chamber, its members will participate 
jointly with the members of the Provincial Assembly for the purpose of election to 
the Council of State. 

Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members of the Provincial Legis- 
laturcb will not be entitled to vote in the elections for the above-mentioned seals in 
the Council of State. Ten non-Provincial communal seats will bo reserved in the 
Council of State, 7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians, 1 for Anglo-Indians, these 
seats being filled by election by three electoral colleges, consisting respectively of the 
European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian members of the above-mentioned 
Provincial Legislatures, voting for the European and Indian Christian seats being 
by the method of the single transferable vote. 

One seat each will be provided in the Council of State for Coorg, Ajmer Delhi, and 
Baluchistan. Members of the Coorg Legislature will elect to the Coorg seat. Special 
piwision will be made for election in the other three of these Chief Commissioners' 
Provinces. (It may be necessary to resort to nomination in the case of Baluchistan.) 


See paragraph 45 of Introduction* 
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APPENDIX II 


Federal Assembly : British India Side 
{See paragraph 17 of the Introduction and paragraph 29 of the Proposals) 

The British India side of the Federal Assembly will be composed as shown in the 
aiHiexed table. The constituencies will all be provincial, except for the four scats 
shown in the table as non-provincial. 

Election to the seats allotted to the Silch, IMuslim, Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian 
and European constituencies will be by voters voting in separate communal electo- 
rates. All qualified voters who are not voters in one of these constituencies will bo 
entitled to vote in a general constituency. 

Seats will be “ reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general seats to 
the extent indicated in the table. Election to these seats will be by joint electorates 
in plural-member constituencies, subject to the following procedure : All members 
of the Depressed Classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency will 
form an electoral college, which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to 
the Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats by the method of the singio 
vote, and the four persons getting the highest number of votes in such primary 
election will be the only candidates for election by the general electorate qualified 
for the reserved seat. 

Election to the woman’s seat in each of the provinces to which one is allocated wili 
be by the members of the Provincial Legislature votmg by means of the single 
transferable vote. 

The special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry will be filled by cleciion by 
Chambers of Commerce and other similar associations. 

The special seats allotted to Landholders will be filled by election in special land- 
holders’ constituencies. 

The special scats allotted to Labour wiU be filled from non-communal con- 
stituencies ; the electoral arrangements have still to be determined. 



APPENDIX ll— [continued) 
Composition of Federal Assembly [British India side). 
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APPENDIX III 


PxVRT I 

Provincial Legislative Assemblies 

{See paragraph 49 of Introduction and paragraph 78 of the Proposals,) 

1 . Seats in the Lcgislati ve Assemblies in the Governors" Provinces will be allocated 
as shown in the annexed table. 

2. Election to the seats allotted to Muhammadan, European and Sikh constituen- 
cies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates covering between them 
the whole area of the Province (apart from any portions winch may in special cases 
be excluded from the electoral area as “ backward 

3. All qualified electors, who are not voters either in a ^Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian 
Christian (see paragraph 5 below), Anglo-Indian (see paragraph 6 below) or European 
constituency, will be entitled to vote in a general constituency. 

4. Seats will be reserved for the Depressed Classes out of the general scats to the 
extent indicated in the table. Election to these seats will be by joint electorates, in 
plural member constituencies, subject to the follovang procedure : All members 
of the Depressed Classes registered in the general electoral roll of a constituency will 
form an electoral college which will elect a panel of four candidates belonging to the 
Depressed Classes for each of such reserved seats by the method of the single vote, 
and the four persons getting the highest number ot votes in such primary election 
shall be the only candidates for election by the general electorate who are qualified 
lor the reserved seats. 

5. Election to the seats allotted to Indian Christians will be by voters voting in 
separate communal electorates. It seems almost certain that practical diificulties 
will, except possibly in Madras, prevent the formation of Indian Christian consti- 
tuencies covering the whole area of the Province, and that accordingly special Indiam 
Chidstian constituencies will have to be formed only in one or two selected areas 
in the Province. Indian Christian voters in these areas will not vote in a general 
constituency. Indian Christian voters outside these areas will vote in a general 
constituency. Special arrangements may be needed in Bihar, where a considerable 
proportion of the Indian Christian community belong to the aboriginal tribes. 

6. Election to the seats allotted to Anglo-Indians will be by voters voting ia 
separate communal electorates. It is intended, subject to investigation of any 
practical difficulties that may arise, that the Anglo-Indian constituencies shall 
cover the whole area of each Province, a postal ballot being employed. 

7. The method of filling the seats assigned for representatives from backward 
areas is still under investigation, and the number of seats so assigned should be 
regarded as provisional. 

8. The precise electoral machinery to be employed in the constituencies for the 
special women's seats is still under consideration. 

9. The seats allotted to “ Labour " will be filled from non-communal constituencies. 
The electoral arrangements have still to be determined, but it is likely that in most 
Provinces the Labour constituencies will be partly trade union and partly special 
constituencies. 

10. The special seats allotted to Commerce and Industry, Mining and Planting 
will be filled by election through Chambers of Commerce and various Associations. 
The details of the electoral arrangements for these seats must await further investi- 
gation, 

11. The special scats allotted to Landholders will be filled by election by special 
Landholders’ constituencies. 

12. The method to be employed for election to the University seats is still under 
consideration. 
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Part II 

Provincial Legislative Councils. 

{See pahagraph 49 of Infrodi^ction and paragraph 80 of the Proposals.) 

Tlie Legislative Councils (Upper Chambers) in the Provinces of Bengal, United 

Provinces and Bihar, wiii be constituted as follows : — 

Bengal. — ^Total seats — 6d. 

10 nominated by the Governor in his discretion. ' 

27 elected by method of the single transferable vote by the members of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly. 

17 directly elected from constituencies for which only Muslim voters will be 
qualified. 

i directly elected fi*om constituencies for which only European voters will ba 
qualified. 

10 directly elected from general constituencies for which all qualified voters other 
than Muslims and Europeans will be entitled to vote. 

The United Provinces. — ^Total seats — 60. 

9 nominated by the Governor in his discretion.* 

17 directly elected from constituencies for which only Muslim voters will bo 
qualified. 

34 directly elected from general constituencies for which all qualified voters other 
than Muslims will be entitled to vote. 

Bihar. — ^Total seats — SO. 

5 nominated by the Governor in his discretion.’*' 

12 elected by metlmd of single transferable vote by the members of the Bihar 
Legislative Assembly. 

4 directly elected from constituencies for which only Muslim voters will bo 
qualified. 

9 dkectly elected from general constituencies for which all qualified voters other 
than Muslims will be entitled to vote. 


^ Serving officials will not be eligible for nomination. 




APPENDIX III (Part l)-~{fonUnueS). 
Composition of Provincial Legislative Assemblies (Lower Houses) 
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(d) ^\ssessment to income tax. 

(e) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for the Secondary School 
Leaving Certificate or an examination accepted as its equivalent by the Local 
Government. 

(/) Being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty’s Kegular Forces. 

(g) The dffierential qualifications to be prescribed in order to produce an electorate 
of approximately 2 per cent, of the population of the scheduled castes are under 
consideration. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

{a) Landholders P — Registration on the electoral roll of any Landlioldersf con» 
stituency in the Madras Provincial Legislative Council. 

[h) Indian Commerce* (South India Chamber of Commerce). — Every Indian, 
and one duly authorised representative of every Indian partnership, if he or the 
partnership, as the case may be, has been assessed to income tax in the previous year 
on an income of not less than Rs. 10,000 derived from business witliin the meaning 
of the Indian Income Tax Act, 1922. 

{c) Madras Chamher of Commerce . — Being a member of the Chamber with a place 
of residence in India.f 

(d) Labour. — ^The question of the method of election and the franchise are under 
consideration. 


II. — Bombay 

h — Qualifications* of Electors in Constituencies other than special constituencies. 

(а) In rural areas— 

(i) The ownership or occupation of land assessed at Rs. 32 land revenue (Rs. 16 

in the Upper Sind Frontier, the Ranch Mahals, and the Ratnagiri districts). 

(ii) Occupation as owner or tenant in any municipal district, cantonment, or 

notified area in the constituency, of a building or part of a building separately 
occupied of an annual rental value of not less than Rs, 36 in Sind, or in 
any other constituency where tax is based on the annual rental value of 
houses or buildings of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 24 in the 
Ranch I!»Iahals and Ratnagiri districts and Rs. 36 elsewhere, or, where no 
.such tax is leviable, of a capital value of not less than Rs. 1,000 in the 
Ranch Mahals and Ratnagiri Districts and Rs. 1,500 elsewhere. 

(iii) Being the alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land 

revenue, or a Khot or sharer in a Khoti village or a sharer in a bhagdari 
or narvadari village responsible for the payment of land revenue, subject 
in all cases to the minima set out in (i) and (ii) above, 

(б) In Bombay City and other urban areas . — Occupation as owner or tenant of a 
building of the annual rental value of not less than Rs. 120 in Bombay, Rs. 60 in 
Karachi ; and in any other urban constituency where any tax is based on the annual 
rental value of houses or buildings of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 36 or, 
where no tax so based is levied, a capital value of not less than Rs. 1,500. 

(c) Assessment to income tax. 

{F) Having passed the examination for matriculation or for the school-leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted as the equivalent thereof by the Local 
Government. 

(^) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Forces. 


* See pamgrapli 7 of the Introductoiy Note to Aiipendices IV and V. The 
qualifications shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation 
in connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded 
as provisional, 
f Provisional. 

X Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of Ihe Introductory Note 
to Appendices IV and V. 
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2. Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

{a) Landholders ’^ — 

(i) Being a First- or Second-Class Jagirdar in Sind, or a Zamindar, who, in eacli 

of the three revenue years preceding the publication of the electoral roM, 
has paid not less than Rs. 1,000 land revenue on land in Sind. 

(ii) For the Deccan and Gujerat Sardars and Inamdars constituency, entry on 

the list for the time being in force under Bombay Government, Political 
Department, Resolutions 2363 of the 23rd July, 1867, and 6265 of tli@ 
1st April, 1909, or being the sole alienee of the right of Government to 
land revenue in respect of an entire village in the presidency of Bombay, 
excluding Sind and Aden, or being the sole holder on talukdari tenure 
of such a village. 

(b) Ind'ian Commerce — ^Members of the Indian jMerchants’ Chamber and Bureau 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Association, and of the Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association, are qualihcd as electors respectively for the constituency comprising the 
Association of which they are members. 

(c) Exiropcon CommerceF^ — ^Being a member of the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce having a residence in India. 

Labour. — ^The question of the method of election and franchise is under 
consideration. 


III.— Bengal 

1. QualificationsX of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies. 

(a) Pa^mient of not less than Rs. 1*8 per annum in Municipal or cantonment 
taxes (Rs. 3 in the Howrah hlunicipality) . 

(b) Payment of Re. 1 per annum or over as road or public works cess or Rs. 2 
Chaukiclari tax (under the Village Chaukidari Act, 1870), or Union rate (under the 
Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919 ). 

(c) In Calcutta — 

(i) Ownership and occupancy of land or building assessed at Rs. 150 per annum. 

(ii) Ownership or occupancy of land or building assessed at Rs. 300 per annum. 

(iii) Payment of Rs. 24 per annum or over as corporation tax. 

{d) Assessment to Income tax (or, in Calcutta only, being a member of a firm 
assessed to income tax whose share of the firm's income on which income tax was so 
assessed is certified to have been not less than the minimum on which tax is leviable). 

(e) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for the School-leaving 
Certificate or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof, 

(/) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, 
or soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies, 

(a) Landholders * — 

(i) In the Burdwan and Presidency Divisions proprietorship of property 
assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 6,000, or road and public 
works cesses of not less than Rs« 1,500. - 


* See paragraph 7 of the Introductoiy Note to Appendices IV and V. TIue 
qualifications shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigatiem 
in connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, should be regarded as 
provisional. 

f This constituency is at present a Council of State constituency, but will Ije 
transferred to the Lower House of the nev^Federal Legislature. 

X other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 
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(ii) In the Dacca, Rajshahi, and Chittagong Divisions proprietorship in own 
right, or tenure dnect from such a proprietor, of property assessed to land 
revenue of not less than Rs. 4,000, or road and public works cesses o-f not 
less than Rs. 1,000. 

( 5 ) Commerce — 

(i)^ Membership of Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the Marwari 
Association or the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. 

(il) Bengal Chamber of Commercc/^f Having a place of residence in India, and 
being a. Chamber member of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, or a person 
entitled to exercise the rights and privileges of Chamber membership on 
behalf of and in the name of any hrm, company or other corporation, 

(lii) Jute Mills Association Constituency. The question of the method of 
election to and the franchise for the new seat to be created is under 
consideration. 

(c) Labour, — The question of the method of election and of the franchise is under 
consideration. 


IV. — United Provinces 

1 . Qualifications% of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies, 

(a) Ownership or tenancy of a building of rental value of not less than Rs. 36 
per annum. 

(b) Payment of Municipal tax on an income of not less than Rs. 200 per annum. 

(c) Ownership of land paying or assessed to not less than Rs. 25 per annum land 
revenue. 

(d) Payment of rent of not less than Rs. 25 per annum as a permanent tenure 
holder or a fixed rate tenant as defined in the Agra Tenancy Act, 1901, or an under- 
proprietor or occupancy tenant as defined in the Oudh Rent Act, 1886. 

(e) In the hill pattis of Kumaon ownership of a fee-simple estate or assessment to 
pa3n[nent of land revenue or cesses of any amount, or being a Khaikar. 

(/) Being a tenant (other than a sub-tenant), as defined in the Agra Tenancy 
Act, 1901, or the Oudh Rent Act, 18S6, paying rent of not less than Rs. 50 per 
annum or its equivalent in kind, or over. 

(g) Assessment to income tax. 

(h) Having passed the Matriculation or School-leaving Certificate examination, or 
an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

(i) Being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty’s Regular Forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constihiencies. 

(a) Landholders , — Land revenue of not less than Rs. 5,000 per annum,"^ 

(&) Dado The question of the method of election and the franchise is under 
consideration. 


V. — Punjab 

I. QualificationsX of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies, 

(a) Ownership of immovable property, not being land assessed to land revenues 
of a value of not less than Rs, 4,000 or an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96,, 
or tenancy of such property of an annual rental value of not less than Rs. 96. 

(b) Payment of direct municipal or cantonment taxes of Rs. 50 or over, 

{£;) Ownership or tenancy with right of occupancy as defined in Chapter II, Punjab 
Tenancy Act, 1887, of land paying land revenue of Rs. 25 or over. 


* See paragraph 7 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The quali- 
fication shown is the existing qualification, but, pending closer examination in 
connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, it should be regarded as 
provisional. 

f This is at present a Council of State constituency, but will be transferred to the 
Lower House of the new Federal Legislature. 

X Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note Appendices 
IV and V. 
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(d) Tenancy of Crowe land on a lease of not less than 3 years rented aa Rs. 25 per 
aaniim or over. 

(e) Being the assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 50 per 
annum. 

(f) Being a village officer or headman (Zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh or lambardai) 
ill the constituency. 

{§) Assessment to income tax. 

(h) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or for the School-leaving 
ceri:ihca,te or an examination accepted by the Ix>cal Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(i) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged ofheer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

(j) Scheduled Castes . — ^The differential qualifications to be prescribed in order to 
produce an electorate of approximately 2 per cent, of the population of the Scheduled 
Castes are under consideration. 


2, Franchise for Special ConsiUuencics, 

Landholders ^ — • 

(i) Ownership of land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per 

annum. 

(ii) Being the assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000 per annum. 


VI. — Bihar and OrassA 

1. Qualificaiions^ of Electors for Constituencies other than Special Constituencies. 

{a) In all Rmal Areas of the province except the districts of Sambalpiir and the 
Santal Parganas and the Khondmals sub-division of Angul, payment of Chaiikidari 
tax at the rate (save in the case of the Scheduled Castes (see {h) below)) of not less 
than Rs. 2*8 annually. 

{b) In Sambalpur and the Santal Parganas — 

(i) holding of an estate or estates or portion or portions thereof for which a 

separate account has been opened, paying an aggregate amount of not 
less than Rs. 12 per annum local cess, or 

(ii) tenure of land assessed for purposes of local cess to an aggregate amount of 

not less than Rs. 100 per annum, or * 

(iii) holding of land as a raiyat liable to an annual aggregate rent or local cess 

amounting respectively to Rs. 24 and to As. 12 in constituencies in the 
Santal Parganas, and tp Rs. 48 and Rs. 1.8.0 respectively in Sambalpur, or 

(iv) assessment to not less than Rs. 1.8.0 under § 118 C of the Bengal Local 

Self-Government Act, 1885, or § 47 of the Bihar and Orissa Village 
Administration Act, 1922. 

(c) Khondmals Sub-division. — ^The basis and method of enfranchisement is still 
under investigation. 

(d) Urban Areas. — Save in the Jamshedpur urban area, for which a special franchise 
is under consideration, payment of municipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an 
aggregate amount of not less than Rs. 3. 

(e) Assessment to income tax, 

(/) Having passed the examination for matriculation, or for the school-leaving 
certificate, or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the eqiui’'alent 
thereof. 


^ See paragraph 7 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The quaH- 
fication shown is the existing qualification, but, pending closer examination m 
connection with the general delimitation of constituencies, it should be regarded as 
provisional. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 
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fe) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier oi His Majesty’s Regular Forces. 

{h) Scheduled Castes. — Payment of Chaukidari lax of not less than Rs. 1.4.0 in 
rural areas 

2. ranch ise for Special Constiiuencies. 

{a) Landholders f — Assessment to land revenue or local cess to an aggregate 
annual amount of not less than Rs. 10,000 or Rs. 2,500 respectively. 

if) Labour. — The question of the electorate and of the franchise is under 
consideration. 


VII. — Central Provinces with BerarJ 

1, Qualifications^ of Electors for Constituencies other than Special Constituencies^ 

(^) For classes other than the Scheduled Castes. 

(i) Rural Areas. — ^Payment of a rent or revenue of Rs. 20 or over. 

(ii) Urban Areas. — Occupation of a house of rental value of Rs. 30 or payment 

of an equivalent Flaisiyat. 

{h) For the Sched'tded Castes. 

(i) In rural areas, payment of a rent or revenue of Rs. 10 or over. 

(ii) In urban areas, occupation of a house of a rental value of Rs. 18, 

(c) Assessment to income tax. 

Having passed the examination for matriculation or for the school-leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

{e) Being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, 
or soldier of His Llajesty’s Regular Forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

(а) LandhQJdeys \ — 

(i) Holder of a hereditary title recognised by Government, who holds agricultural 

land in proprietary right ; or 

(ii) Being the ovmer of an estate as defined in § 2 (3) of the Central Provinces 

Land Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(iii) Being the holder in proprietary right of land, the land-revenue or Kamil- 

jama of which is not less than Rs, 5,000. 

(б) Labour. — ^The question of the method of election and of the franchise is 
under consideration. 


VIII.— Assam 

1. Qualifications^ of Electors in Constiiuencies other than Special Constituencies. 

(a) Assessment to an aggregate of not less than Rs. 3 municipal or cantonm.en,t 
rates or taxes (Rs. 2 in the case of the Novrgong, and Rs. 1 .8.0 in the case of th© 
Sylhet Municipality) . 

(b) Assessment to not less than Re. 1 per annum as union or chaukidari tax. 

(r) Ownership of land assessed to or assessable at land revenue of not less than 
Rs. 15 per annum. 

(d) Liability to local rate of not less than Rc. 1 per annum. 

(e) Assessment to Income Tax. 

(/) Having passed the examination for Matiiculation or for the school leaving 
certificate, or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 


^ Provisional, 

t See paragraph 7 of the Introductory Rote to Appendices IV and V. The 
qualification shown is the existing qualification, but, pending closer examiaation 
m connection vrlth the general delimitation of constituencies, it should be regarded 
as provisicmal. 

t See Introduction, paragraph 45. 

§ Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V, 
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{g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, 
or soldier of His Majesty's Regular Forces. 

(li) Scheduled Castes. — Necessity for any special frandiise to bring the scheduled 
caste electorate up to 2 per cent, of population is under investigation. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies 

Labour ^ — The question of the method of election and of the franchise is under 
consideration. 

IX. — ^North-West Frontier Province 
Qualifications^ of Electors — 

(a) Ownership of immovable property, not being land assessed to land revenue, 
but including any building on such land, value Rs, 600 or over. 

{b) Tenancy of immovable pi*operty o^f annual rental value of not less than 
Rs. 48. 

(c) Paymeni; of rate, cess, or tax to a District Board of not less than Rs. 4 per 
annum. » 

{d) Assessment to any direct municipal or cantonment tax of not less than 
Rs. 50. 

{e) Income of Rs. 40 per mensem or over. 

{/) Ownership, or occupancy as occupancy tenant or tenant or lessee under a 
written lease for a period of not less than three years, of land assessed to land revenue 
of Rs. 10 per annum or over, 

(g) Being an assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 20 per annum. 

{h) Assessment to income-tax. 

{i) Having passed the examination for matriculation or the school leaving 
certificate, or any examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(j) Being a zaildar, inamdar, village headman or chief headman in the 
constituency. 

(k) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, 
or soldier of His Majesty's regular forces. 

X. — ^Delhi 

XI. — Ajmer-Merwara 
XII. — COORQ 


XIII. — British Baluchistan 

The electoral arrangements in reject of the seats allotted to these four provinces 
in the Federal House of Assembly are still under consideration. f 

XIV. — Franchise for Non-Provincial Special Constituencies in the Federal 

Legislature 

|a) Commerce — 

1 . Associated Chambers of Commerce of India. 

2. Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce. 

3. Northern India Commercial Bodies. 


P)) Labour — 

1 . All India Trades Union Federation. 

The method of election to all the seats specified above is under consideration. 


Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 

Appendices IV and V. -d -u 

t It may be found necessary to resort to nomination in the case ol iJritisn 


j- It^ may 
Baluchistan. 
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APPENDIX V 


Part I 

F'/arxhise for the Provincial Legislative Assemblies^ 

I. — ]M3.(3.rGJS. 

II. — Bombay. 

III. — Bengal. 

IV. — United Provinces. 

V. — Punjab. 

VI, — Bihar and Orissa. 

VII. — Central Provinces with Berar.| 

Vin.— Assam. 

IX. — ^North-West Frontier Province. 

X. — Coorg. 

I. — ^Madras 

1. QiialificationsX of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies 
{a) Payment of tax under the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act for the wholo 
official year immediately before the electoral roll is prepared or revised ; or 

{h) Being a registered landholder, inamdar, ryotwari pattadar, or occupancy ryot 
under the Madras Estates Land Act ; or 

{c) Assessment to ground -rent payable to Government ; or 
(fZ) Payment of property tax for the two half-years immediately prior to the 
preparation or revision of the roll under the Madras City Municipality Act or tho 
Madras District Municipalities Act or the Madras Local Boards Act ; or 

{e) Payment of profession tax for the two half-years immediately prior to the 
preparation or revision of the roll under the Madras City Municipality Act or the 
Madras District Municipalities Act ; or 

(/) Being during the whole of the previous fasli a kanamdar or kuzhikanamdar or 
the holder of a kudiyiruppu or a verampatamdar having fixity of tenure, each of 
these terms bearing the meaning defined in the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1929’; or 

(g) Being for the wholo of the fasli immediately preceding the preparation or 
revision of the electoral roll a mortgagee with possession, lessee or tenant of 
immovable property (other than a house property) of an annual value of Rs. 100 in 
Madras City or a municipality and Ks. 50 elsewhere in the Presidency ; or 

(h) Being a guardian of a minor possessing one of the above property qualifications ; 
or 

(i) Occupying during the whole of the previous year as sole tenant house property 
on which property tax or house tax has been duly paid for the year ; or 

(j) Being a registered joint landholder, inamdar, pattadar, or occupancy ryot 
entitled to an additional vote on an application signed by a majority of the registered 
joint-holders, votes being allowed to joint holders on the following scale : — 

for landholders and holders of whole inam villages of Rs. 1,000 and above 
annual rental — one vote for every complete Rs. 500 of annual rental, and 
for joint holders of minor inams, ryotwari pattas and estate pattas of Rs. 100 
and over — one vote for every complete Rs. 50 of assessment, rent or kist. 

The additional votes will be given only to persons included among the 
registered Joint holders, and the registration should have been made not late:r 
than the fasli previous to the one in which the rolls are under preparation ot 
revision. 

(k) Assessment to income tax.; 


^ See paragraph 6 of the Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. 
t Soo Introduction, paragraph 45. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 
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(l) Literacy ability to read and write in any language) certified by village 
officers in certificates to be countersigned by the Tahsildars, or alternatively, the 
holding of the Elementary School Certificate issued by the headmaster of a school 
recognised by the Government ; 

(m) ^ Being the %vife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband's property qualification, in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman v/Iio is once placed on the roll in respect of a husband's property 
to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she vdll cease 
to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(n) Being a retired, pensioned or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty's regular forces. 

(o) Scheduled Castes.— If on the preparation of the electoral roll the electorate 
of the Scheduled Castes does not amount to approximately 10 per cent, of their 
population, special qualifications will be prescribed in order to make up the deficiency. 

2. Franchise for Special ConsUivencies 

[а) Landholders"’^ — Being a zamindar, janmi, or mahkanadar who — 

(i) Possesses an annual income of not less than Bs. 3,000 derived from an 

estate within the Presidency of Madras. 

(ii) Is registered as the janmi of land situated within the Presidency of Madras, 

and assessed at not less than Hs. 1,500. 

(iii) Receives from Government a malikana allowance of not less than Rs. 3,000 

per annum. 

(б) University:] — Being a member of the Senate or an tlonorary Fellow, or a 
graduate of over seven years’ standing of the University of ^Madras. 

{c) Planters,^ — Being a member of one of the associations affiliated to the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

(d) Madras Chamber of Commerce and Indi^siryF' — Being a member of the Madras 
Chamber of Commerce or of a Chamber affiliated to it. 

{e) Other Commerce Constituencies.* — ^Members of the Madras Trades Association, 
the Southern India Chamber of Commerce and the Nattukottai Nagaratliars’ 
Association are qualified respectively as electors for the constituency comprising 
the Chamber ©r Association of which they are members. 

(/) Labour. — ^The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


II. — Bombay 

1. Qualifications* of Electors in Consiiitiencies other than Special Constituencies^ 

{a) Payment of land revenue of Rs. 8 and over. 

{b) Payment of house rent of Rs. 60 in Bombay City, Rs. 30 in Karachi, and 
Rs. 18 in other urban areas. 

{c) Assessment to income tax. 

(d) Being a Hari in Sind. 

{e) Having passed the examination for matriculation or the school-leaving 
certificate, or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent 
thereof. 

(/) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband's property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of a husband's property 
qualification, to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she 
will cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 


t See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifications 
shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the stage 
of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as provisional. 
* * Other* than those i*eferred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V. 
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(g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier, of His Majesty's regular forces. 

ill) Scheduled Castes . — In the case of the scheduled castes, literacy and being a 
village serx^ant are proposed as differential qualifications. If on the preparation of 
the electoral roll the electorate of the scheduled castes does not come up to 10 pet 
per cent, of their population, a reduced property qualification sufficient to make up 
the deiiciency will be prescribed for them in addition. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies^ 

(a) Landholders ^ — 

(i) For the Deccan Sardars and Inamdars Constituency, — Being a person entered 

in the list for the time being in force under Bombay Government Political 
Department, Resolution No. 2363, dated 23rd July, 1867, or being the sole 
alienee of the right of Government to the payment of rent or land revenue 
in respect of an entire village situate within the constituency. 

(ii) For the Gujarat Sardars and Inamdars Constituency,' — Being a person entered 

in the list for the time being in force under Bombay Political Department, 
Resolution No. 6265, dated 21st September, 1909, or being the sole alienee 
of the right of Government to rent or land revenue in respect of an entire 
village situate within the constituency, or being the sole holder on Talukdari 
tenure of such a village. 

(lii) For the {Smdi) Jagirdars and Zamindars Constituency. — Being a jagirdar of 
the first or second class in Sind, or having in each of the three revenue years 
preceding the publication oi the electoral roll, paid not less than Rs. 1,000 
land revenue on land in Sind. 

(b) University of Bombay, — Being a member of the Senate, or an Honorary 
Fellow, or a graduate of seven years' standing, of the University of Bombay. 

(c) Commerce and Industry,'^’ — ^Being entered on the list of members for the time 
being in force of the association forming such constituency, or being entitled to 
exercise the rights and privileges of membership on behalf of and in the name of 
any firm or company or corporation entered in such list of members. 

{d) Labour. — The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


III. — Bengal 

I, Qualifications^ of Electors in Constituencies other than Special ConstUimicies. 

{a) Pa^nnent of not less than 6 annas chaukidari tax ox 6 annas Union Board rate^ 
or 8 annas cess or 8 annas Municipal tax or fee. 

(5) Having passed the examination for Matriculation or the School-leaving 
certificate or an examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent- 
thereof, 

(c) Assessment to income tax. 

Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualification at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only, in addition 
to the husband himself, to be enfranchised under the husband's property qualifica- 
tion, but a woman once placed on the roll in respect of that qualification to continue 
on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she will cease to be qualified 
in respect of her late husband. 

(e) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty's regular forces. 


^ See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica- 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as pro- 
visional. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to Appendices 

IV -oTtn \f 
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2. Ffanchise for Special Constiinencies. 

{a) Landholders ^ — ■ 

(i) In the Biirdwan Landholders’ and the Presidency Landholders’ constituency 

area, payment of land revenue of not less than Rs. 4,500, or road and 
public work cesses of not less than Rs. 1,125, in respect of estates held in 
own right. 

(ii) In the Dacca Landholders’, Rajshalh Landholders' and Chittagong Land- 

holders' constituency area, payment of land revenue of not less than 
Rs. 3,000, or road and public w'ork cesses of not less than Rs. 750, in 
respect of estates held as, or direct from, a proprietor. 

(5) Calcutta Umversiiy :^ — Being a member of the Senate or an Honorary Fellow, 
or a graduate of not less than seven years' standing, of the University. 

(c) Dacca University '^ — 

(i) Being resident in Bengal and a member of the Court or a registered graduate. 

(ii) Being a resident in the Dacca or Chittagong Divisions, who would be qualified 

to be registered as a graduate of the University if he had not, before the 
1st April, 1920, been registeied as a graduate of any other Indian University 

{d) Commetce and Indtisiry^ — 

' (i) Chamber members of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and permanent 
members of the Indian Jute Mills Association, of the Indian Tea 
Association, and the Indian Mining Association, with a place of residence 
in India, are qualified respectively as electors for the constituency com- 
prising the Chamber or Association of which they are such members. 

(ii) hlembers of the Calcutta Trades Association, life and ordinary members or 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Bengal 3Iahajan 
Sabha, life, ordinary and Mofussil members of the Marwari Association. 
Calcutta, with a place of residence in India, are qualified respectively as 
electors for the constituency comprising the Association, Chamber, of 
Sabha of which they are such members. 

(e) Labour question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


IV. — United Provinces 

1. Qualifications^ of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies, 

{a) Pa 5 TOent of land revenue of not less than Rs. 5. 

ip) Payment of rent of not less than Rs. 10 in rural areas, 

(c) Payment of rent of not less than Rs. 24 in urban areas. 

{d) Assessment to income tax. 

{$) Having passed the Upper Primarj^ Examination, or an examination accepted 
by the Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

if) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband’s property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself ; but a woman once placed on the roll in respect of a husband’s property 
qualification to continue on the roil during -widowhood or until remarriage, when 
she -will cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

‘ (g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged oificer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies, 

{a) Landholders '^ — • 

(i) Taluqdars Constituency . — Ordinary membersliip of British Indian Association 

of Oudh. 

(ii) Agra Landholders* Constituencies . — Ownership of land in the Constituency 

assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 5,000. 


* See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica- 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisional. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to Appendices 
IV and V, 

N 
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{b) Commerce and Industry ,^ — Persons beingf ordinary foil members of tbe Upper 
India Cbamber of Commerce or of the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce with 
a place of business within the United Provinces, or being entitled to exercise the rights 
and privileges of such membership on behalf of and in the name of any hrm, company, 
or other corporation, are qualified as electors for the constituencies comprising their 
respective Chambers. 

{c] Allahabad University -^ — > 

(i) Residence in India and Membership of the Court of the Executive Council 

or Academic Council of the University. 

(ii) Residence in the United Provinces, and being a graduate of not less than 

seven years’ standing, a Doctor or a Master. 

(d) Labour . — The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


V. — Punjab 

1. Qualifications^ of Electors hi Constituencies other than Special Constituencies* 

(a) Payment of land revenue of Rs, 5 and upwards. 

{b) Tenancy of 6 acres irrigated or 12 acres unirrigated land. 

(c) Being a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh, or lambardar in the constituency. 

(d) Pajrment of house rent of Rs. 5 or over in towns. 

(e) Assessment to municipal or cantonment tax of not less than Rs. 50. 

(/) Payment of Haisiyat tax at its minimum rate of Rs. 2 ,* or in districts in which 
no such tax exists, of any other direct tax imposed under the Punjab District Board 
Tax, and not below” Rs. 2. 

(g) Assessment to income tax. 

(h) Having passed the primary educational standard or a standard accepted by the 
Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

(f) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband’s property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of her husband’s 
property qualificatiem to continue on the roil during wddowhood or until remarriage, 
W'hen she wiil cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband, 

(j) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged ofiicer, non-commissioned officer or 
soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

(/«) Scheduled Castes. — If, on the preparation of the electoral roll, the electorate 
of the scheduled castes does not come up to 10 per cent, of their population, the 
local government propose to meet the deficiency by the following diiferential 
franchise : — 

(i) Mere literacy. 

(ii) Ownership of immovable property not being land assessed to land revenue, 

or of medha of a house of the value of not less than Rs. 50. 

2, Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

(a) Landholders ^ — > 

(i) Baloch Tumandars Constituency. — ^Being a Tumandar recognised by the 

Government or a person performing the duties of a Tumandar with the 

sanction of the Government, 

(ii) Other Landholders* Constituencies — 

Ownership of land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs, 500 per 
annum ,* or 

Being the assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 500 per annum. 


^ Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Hote to 
Appendices IV and V, 

f See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica- 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the 
Stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisiomL 
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(6) University — ^Bdng a Fellow or Honorary Fellow or graduate of not less tbaa 
seven years’ standing of the Punjab University, resident in the Punjab. 

(c) Commefce^‘X — Being a member of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce or of the 
Punjab Trades Association having a place of business, or working for gain, in the 
Punjab. 

{d) Labour , — The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


VI. — Bihar and Orissa 

1. Qualifications^ of Electors in Constituencies other than Special Constituencies. 

(a) Save in .the districts referred to in (6), (c) and (d) below : — 

(i) In rural areas payment of Chaukidari tax at the minimum rate of 6 annas 

per annum, and 

(ii) In urban areas of a corresponding rate of municipal tax (Rs. 1/8/0). 

(b) In the districts of Sambalpur and Santal Parganas, wdicre chaukidari tax Is 
not levied, the following qualifications : — 

(i) Sambalpur. — Annual payment of not less than 1 rupee as rent or 9 pies as 

local cess. 

(ii) Santal Parganas. — Status of resident jamabandi raiyat, paying annually 

not less than Rs. 2 as rent or 1 anna as local cess. 

{c) Khondmals Sub-division. — Under consideration. 

(d) Jamshedpur City. — A special franchise for this area is under investigation. 

(e) Assessment to income tax. 

(f) Having passed the examination for jMatriculation or the school -leaving certificate 
or ail examination accepted by the Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

{g) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications entitling to 
a vote for the future Federal House of Assembly. One elector only to be enfranchised 
under the husband’s property qualification in addition to the husband himself, but a 
woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of her husband’s property qualifica- 
tion, to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she will 
cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(h) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, or 
soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

2, Franchise for Special Constituencies. 

{a) Landholders .^ — ^Liability to payment of not less than Rs. 4,000 land-revenue 
or Rs. 1,000 local cess in the Patna Division, Tirhut Division, and Bhagalpur Division 
Landholders’ Constituencies, or of Rs. 6,000 land-revenue or Rs. 500 local cess in the 
Orissa Division and Chota Nagpur Division Landholders’ Constituencies. 

ip) Patna University.^ — Being a member of the Senate or of the Syndicate or a 
registered graduate of the University, vdth a place of residence in Bihar and Orissa. 

(c) Planting .^'' — Membership of the Bihar Planters’ Association, Limited, entitled 
to vote as such, and for the time being resident in India. 

(d) Mining.* — Membership of the Indian Mining Association and of the Indian 
lining Federation entitles to a vote for the Association or the Federation Con- 
stituency respectively, provided that a person w4io is a member of both bodies shall 
be qualified as an elector for such one only as he may elect. 

(4^) Labour.-— The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


* See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica- 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisional. 

f Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to 
Appendices IV and V, 

X The previously existing Industry constituency was not retained in the Communal 
Decision, and the franchise for it is accordingly omitted. 


¥2 
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Vll. — Central Provinces with Berar^ 

S. QimUficafwns'\ oj Electors in Comiitiiencies other than Special Cmtstiimmies, 

(a) Rural Areas.— FQ.ymeiit of Rs. 2 rent or revenue. 

(&) Urban Areas . — Occupation of a house with a rental of Rs. 6 or the possession 
of an equivalent Haisiyat. 

(c) Assessment to income tax. 

(d) Being a Watandar Patel or a Watandar Patwari holding office, or a registered 
BeshmuMi or Deshpande, or a Ijambardar. 

(e) Having passed the Matriculation examination, or an examination accepted 
by the Local Government as the equivalent thereof. 

(/) Being the wife of a male voter with a rural property qualification of payment 
of Rs. 35 rent or revenue or over, or occupying a house of rental value of Rs. 36 or 
over in an urban area. One elector only to be enfranchised under a husband's 
property qualification in addition to the husband himself, but a woman who is once 
placed on the roll in respect of her husband's property qualification to continue on 
the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, when she will cease to be qualified in 
respect of her late husband. 

(g) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer, of 
soldier of His Majesty’s regular forces. 

(h) Being a village servant (applicable in the case of the Scheduled castes only). 

2. Franchise for Special Constituencies, 

(а) Landholders.^ — Holding of agricultural land in the constituency in proprietary 
right and being : — 

(i) Holder of a hereditary title recognised by Government ; or 

(ii) In the Central Provinces, owner of an estate as defined in § 2 (3) of the 

Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, 1917 ; or 

(iii) In the Central Provinces, holder in proprietary right of land of which the 

land revenue or kamiljama is not less than Rs. 3,000 per annum. 

(iv) In Berar,* a Jagirdar, Palampatadar, Izaradar, Inamdar, or a registered 

Deshmukh or Deshpande, holding in other than tenancy right land 
assessed or assessable to land revenue of not less than Rs. 500. 

(v) In Berar,*^ a holder of land in other than tenancy right assessed or assessable 

to land revenue of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

(б) Nagpur UmversUy.% — Being a registered graduate ©f the University resident 
in the Central Provinces or Berar.* 

(c) Commerce and Industry. 

(i) Ownership of a factory situated in the Central Provinces or Berar*^ and 

subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, or in which 
not less than 200 persons are ordinarily employed, or a person appointed 
by the owner of such a factory to vote on his behalf. 

(ii) A person appointed to vote by any company having a place of business 

in the Central Provinces or Berar,* and having a paid-up capital of not 
less than Rs. 25,000. 

Labour , — ^Xhe question of the franchise for these constituences is under 
consideration. 


^ See Introduction, paragraph 45. 

t Other than those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Kote to 
Appendices IV md V. 

^ I See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V, The qualifica- 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at the 
stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisional. 

I The eating IVMng seat has not been retained in the Communal Decishm i 
the franchise for it is accordingly omitted. 
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VIII. — ^Assam 

1. QualificaUons^ of Electors in ComHkmtcies other than Special ConsUiticncies, 
{a) Payment of nmnicipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate amount 

of not less than Rs, 2, or in the case of Sylhet municipality, of not less than Rs. 1 /8/0 ; 

(6) Tax of not less than 1 rupee in a small town under Chapter XII of the Assam 
Municipal Act I of 1923 ; 

(r) Ip, the case of constituencies in the districts of Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara^ 
chaukidari tax of not less tlian 8 annas under the Village Ciiaukidari Act, 1873 ; 

{d) In the case of any constituency other than those referred to in (r) — • 

(i) payment of land revenue, on periodic or annual lease, of not less than 

Rs. 7/8/0 ; or 

(ii) payment of local rate of not less than 8 annas ; or 

(iii) in the districts of Lakhimpur, Sibsagar, Darrang, Nowgong, Kamrup, 

and in the plains mouzas of the Garo Hills and of the Mikir Hills, payment 
of rent to a landlord of not less than Rs. 7/8/0 ; 

(e) Assessment to income tax ; 

(/) Successful completion of the educational course immediately belov/ the old 
Upper Primary stage, or its equivalent ; 

(g) Being the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. "One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband’s property qualification in addition to the husband 
himself, but a woman who is once placed on the roll in respect of her husband’s 
property qualification to continue on the roll during widowhood or until remarriage, 
when she will cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(h) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier of His I\Iajesty’s regular forces. 

2. Franchise for Special Constitnences . 

(a) Planting.^ — Being the superintendent or manager of or an Engineer or medical 
officer employed on, a tea estate in the Assam or the Surma Valley, as the case may 
be. 

(b) Commerce and Industry ^ — 

(i) Being the owner of a factory, other than a tea factory, situated in Assam 

and subject to the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, or a 
person appointed by the owner of such a factory to vote on his behalf, or 

(ii) Being a person appointed to vote by any company other than a company 

principally engaged in the tea industry, having a place of business in 
Assam and a paid-up capital of not less than Rs. 25,000. 

(c) Labour. — The question of the franchise for these constituencies is under 
consideration. 


IX, — ^North-West Frontier Province 
I, Qualifications* of Electors in Constituencies other than Sp£cial Constituencies^ 

(a) Payment of land revenue of Rs. 5 and upwards ; 

(&) Tenancy of 6 acres irrigated or 12 acres unirrigated ; 

(c) Pa37ment of house rent of Rs. 4 and upwards in towns ; 

(d) Being a zaildar, inamdar, sufedposh, or lambardar in the constituency s 

(e) Assessment to municipal or cantonment tax on not less than Rs. 50. 

{/) Payment of Haisiyat tax or district board tax of not less than Rs. 2. 

(g) Assessment to income tax. 

(h) In urban areas the passing of the Middle School Examination ; in rural areas 
of the Upper Primary Standard ; or of an examination accepted by the Local 
Government as the equivalent of either. 

^ Other tlian those referred to in paragraph 2 of the Introductory Note to Appen- 
dices IV and V. 

t See paragraph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifica- 
tions shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at 
the stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisional. 
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the wife of a person possessing the property qualifications at present 
entitling to a vote for the Provincial Legislative Council. One elector only to be 
enfranchised under a husband's property qualification in addition to the husband 
Idmself but a woman who is once placed on the roll m respect of her husband's 
property qualification to continue on the roll during widov/hood or until remarriage, 
when she will cease to be qualified in respect of her late husband. 

(j) Being a retired, pensioned, or discharged ofheer, non-commissioned officer 
or soldier of His Majesty’s regular Forces. 

2. Franchise foY Special Conslilueucies. 

Landholders.'^' Being — 

(i) Owner of land assessed to land revenue of not less than Rs. 250 per annum. 

(ii) Assignee of land revenue of not less than Rs. 250 per annum. 

(lii) The recipient of a muajib, inam, barat or pension sanctioned by orders 
passed in settlement operations amounting to not less than Rs. 250 
per annum. 

X. — COORG 

The question of the franchise for the Provincial Legislature is under consideration. 


APPENDIX V 


Part II 

Franchise for the Upper House of the Provincial Legislature in Bengal, the 
United Provinces and Bihar 

1. In so far as the seats in the Upper Plouse in the three Provinces in question 
are to be filled by Proportional Representation (as in Bengal and Bihar) or by nomi- 
nation (as in all three Provinces) no question of franchise arises. 

2. The franchise for the seats to be filled by direct election is under examination, 
and detailed proposals cannot yet be made. It is, however, intended that the 
franchise shall be based on high property qualifications somewhat lower than those 
for the existing Council of State, combined with a qualification based on service 
in certain distinguished public offices, such as High Court Judge, Minister, Member 
of an Executive Council, Vice-Chancellor of a University, &c. 


APPENDIX VI 


See Proposals, paragraphs HI, 112 and 114 
LIST I (ExcUiSwely Federal) 

1, The common defence of India in time of an emergency declared by the Governor- 

General. 

2. The raising, maintaining, disciplining and regulating of His Majesty’s naval, 

irdiitary and air forces in India and any other armed force raised in India, 
other than military and armed police maintained by local governments, and 
armed forces maintained by the Rulers of Indian States. 


♦ See paragmph 7 of Introductory Note to Appendices IV and V. The qualifi- 
cations shown are the existing qualifications, but, pending closer investigation at 
the, stage of the general delimitation of constituencies, they should be regarded as 
provisional. 
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3. Naval, Military and Air Works. 

4. The administration of cantonment areas by organs of local seif-govemmentj 

and the regulation therein of residential accommodation. 

5. The employment of the armed forces of His Majesty for the defence of the 

Provinces against internal disturbance and for the execution and maintenance 
of the laws of the Federation and the Provinces. 

6. — (a) Chiefs’ Colleges and Educational Institutions for the beneht of past and 

present members of His Majesty’s Forces or of the children of such members. 

(b) The Benares Hindu University and the Aligarh SIusHm University. 

7. Ecclesiastical affairs, including European cemeteries. 

8. External Affairs, including International Obligations subject to previous con- 

currence of the Units as regards non-Federal subjects, 

9. Emigration from and Immigration into India and Inter-Provincial Sligration, 

Including regulation of Foreigners in India. 

10. Pilgrimages beyond India. 

11. Extradition and Fugitive Offenders. 

12. — {a) Construction of Kailwa^^s in British India and, with the consent of the 

State, in a State, but excluding light and feeder railways and extra-municipal 
tramways being wholly within a Province, but not being in physical connection 
\wth federal railways. 

(&) Regulation of railways in British India and Federal railways in States. 

(c) Regulation of other railways in respect of — 

(i) Fares. 

(ii) Bates. 

(hi) Terminals. 

(iv) Interchangeability of traffic. 

(v) Safety. 

13. Air Navigation and Aircraft, including the regulation of Aerodromes. 

14. Inland Waterways, passing through two or more units. 

15. hlaritime Shipping and Navigation, including carriage of goods by sea. 

16. Regulation of fisheries in Indian waters beyond territorial waters. 

17. Shipping and Navigation on Inland Waterways as regards mechanically- 

propelled vessels. 

18. Lighthouses (including their approaches), beacons, lightships and buoys. 

19. Port Quarantine. 

20. Ports declared to be Major Ports by or under Federal legislation. 

21. Establishment and maintenance of postal, telegraphic, telephone, wireless 

and other like services, and control of wireless apparatus, 

22. Currency, Coinage and Legal Tender, 

23. Public Debt of the Federation. 

24. Post OJfice Savings Bank. 

25. The incorporation and regulation of !l^nking. Insurance, Trading, Financial 

and other Companies and Corporations. 

26. Development of Industries in cases where such development is declared by or 

under a federal law to be expedient in the public interest. 

27. Control of cultivation and manufacture of opium and sale of opium for export. 

28. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

29. Traffic in arms and ammtinition and, in British India, Control of arms and 

ammunition. 

30. Copyright, Inventions, Designs, Trademarks and Merchandise IVIarks. 

31 . Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

32. Negotiable instruments, 

33. Control of motor vehicles as regards licences valid throughout the Federation, 

34. The regulation of the import and export of commodities across^ the customs 

frontiers of the Federation, meluding the imposition and administration of 
duties thereon. 

35. Salt 


M4 
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36. The imposition and regulation of duties of excise, but not including duties of 

excise on alcoholic liquors, drugs or narcotics (other than tobacco) . 

37. Imposition and administration of taxes on the income or capital of corporations. 
3S. Geological Survey of India. 

39. Botanical Survey of India. 

40. Meteorology. 

41 . Census ; Statistics for the purposes of the Federation. 

42. Central Agencies and Institutes for research. 

43. The Imperial Library, Indian Museum, Imperial War Museum, Victoria 

Memorial, and any other similar Institution controlled and financed by the 
Federal Government. 

44. Pensions payable out of Federal revenues. 

45. Federal Services and Federal Public Service Commission. 

46. Immovable property in possession of the Federal Government. 

47. The imx^osition by legislation of punishment by fine, penalty or imprisonment 

for enforcing any law made by the Federal Legislature. 

48. Matters in respec t of which the Act makes provision until the Federal Legislature 

otherwise provides. 

49. Imposition and administration of taxes on income other than agricultural income 

or the income of corporations, but siibject to the power of the Provinces to 
impose surcharges. 

50. The imposition and administration of duties on property passing on death 

other than land. 

51. The imposition and administration of taxes on mineral rights and on personal 

capital other than land. 

52. The imposition and administration of terminal taxes on railway, water or air- 

borne goods and passengers and taxes on railway tickets and goods freights. 

53. Stamp duties which are the subject of legislation by the Indian Legislature at 

the date of federation. 

54. The imposition and administration of taxes not otherwise specified in this 

List or List IJ, subject to the consent of the Governoi'-General given in his 
discretion after consulting Federal and Provincial Ministers or their repre- 
sentatives. 

55. Naturalisation and status of aliens. 

56. Conduct of elections to the Federal Legislature, including election offences 

and disputed elections. 

57. Standards of weight. 

58. All matters * arising in Chief Commissioners* Provinces (other than British 

Baluchistan) not having a legislature. 

59. Survey of India. 

60. Archsaology. 

61. Zoological Survey. 

02. The recognition throughout British India of the laws, the public Acts and 
records and judicial proceedings of the Provinces. 

63. Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all courts in British India, except the 

Federal Court and the Supreme Court with respect to the subjects in this list. 

64. Matters ancillary and incidental to the subjects specified above. 

LIST II {Exclusively Provincial) 

1. Local Self-Government, including matters relating to the constitution and 

powers of municipal corporations, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining settlements and other local authorities in the Province establishecl 
for the purpose of local self-government and village administration, but not 
including matters covered by item No. 4 in List I. 

2. Establishment, maintenance and management of hospitals, asylums, charities 

and eleemosynary institutions in and for the Province (other than marine 
hospitals) . 

3. Public health and sanitation. 
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4. Pilgrimages other than pilgrimages beyoxid India. 

5. Education other than the Universities and institutions covered by item No. S 

in List I. 

6. Public %vorks and buildings in connection with the administration of the 

Province. 

7. Compulsory acquisition of land. 

•8. Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways and other means of 
communication. 

9. Construction (queiy — regulation) and maintenance of light and feeder railways 
and extra-municipal tramways not being in physical connection with federal 
railways. 

10. Tramways within municipal areas. 

11. Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embankments, water storage 

and water power. 

12. Land Revenue, including — 

(a) assessment and collection of re\"tnuc ; 

(5) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes and records of 
rights. 

13. Land tenures, tide to land and easements. 

14. Relations of landlords and tenants and collection of rents. 

15. Courts of Wards and incumbered and attached estates. 

16. Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

17. Colonisation, management and disposal of lands and buildings vested in the 

Crown for the purposes of the Province. 

18. Alienation of land revenue and pensions payable out of Provincial revenues 

(query — frontier remissions) . 

19. Pre-emption. 

20. Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental and demonstration 

farms, introduction of improved methods, agricultural education, protection 
against destructive pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

21. Chdl veterinary department, veterinary training, improvement of stock and 

prevention of animal diseases. 

22. Fisheries. 

23. Co-operative Societies. 

24. Trading, literary, scientific, religious and other Societies and Associations not 

being incorporated Companies. 

25. Forests. 

2d, Control of production, manufacture, possession, transport, purchase and sale 
of alcoholic liquors, drugs and narcotics. 

27. Imposition and regulation of duties of excise on alcoholic liquors, drugs and 

narcotics other than tobacco, 

28. Administration of justice, including the constitution and organisation of all 

Courts within the Province, except the Federal Court, the Supreme Court 
and a High Court, and the maintenance of all Courts within the Province, 
except the Federal Court and the Supreme Court. 

29. Jurisdiction of and procedure in Rent and Revenue Courts. 

30. Jurisdiction, powers and authority of ail Courts within the Px'ovince, except 

the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with respect to subjects in this list. 

31. Administrators-General and Official Trustees. 

32. Stamp duties not covered by item No. S3 in List I. 

33. Registration of deeds and documents other than the compulsory registration of 

documents affecting immovable prox>crty, 

34. Registration of births and deaths. 

35. Religioxis and charitable endowments. 

36. Mines and the development of mineral resources in the Province, but not 

including the regulation of the working of mines. 

37. Control of the production, supply and distribution of commodities. 
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Development of indub tries, oxept in so far as they arc covered by Item Ko. 26 
in List I. 

30. Factories, except the regulation of the working of factories. 

40. Electricity. 

41. Boileis. 

42. Gas. 

43. Smoke nuisances. 

44. Adulteration of foodAuEs and other articles. 

45. Weights and measures, except standards of weight. 

46. Trade and Commerce within the Province, except in so far as it is covered by 

any other subject in these lists. 

47 Actionable wrongs arising in the Province. 

48. Ports other than Ports declared to be IMajor Ports by or under a federal law. 

49. Inland waterways being wholly within a Province, including shipping and 

navigation thereon, except as regards mechanically-pi'opelled vessels. 

50. Police (including railway and village police), except as regards mattei's covered 

by the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

51. Betting and gambling. 

52. Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

53. Protection of wdld birds and wild animals. 

54. Regulation of motor vehicles, except as regards licences valid throughout the 

Federa,tion. 

55. Regulation of dramatic performances and cinemas. 

56. Coroners. 

57. Criminal tribes. 

58. European vagrancy. 

59. Prisons, Reformatories, Borstal Institutions and other institutions of a like 

nature. 

60. Prisoners. 

61. Founds and the prevention of cattle trespass. 

62. Treasure trove. 

63. Libraries (except the Imperial Library), Museums (except the Indian Museum, 

the Imperial War Museum and the Victoria Memorial) and other similar 
institutions controlled and financed by the Provincial Government, 

64. Conduct of elections to the Provincial Legislature, including election ofiences 

and disputed elections. 

65. Public Services in a Province and Pro-vincial Public Service Commission. 

66. The authorisation of surcharges, within such limits as may be prescribed by 

Order in Council, upon income tax assessed by the Federal Government upon 
the income of persons resident in the Province. 

67. The raising of provincial revenue — > 

(i) from sources and by forms of taxation specified in the Annexure appended 
to this list and not otherwise provided for by these lists ; and 

(ii) by any otherwise unspecified forms of taxation, subject to the pnsent 

of the Governor-General given in his discretion ^ter consulting the 
Federal Ministry and Provincial Ministries or their representatives. 

68. Relief of the poor. 

69. Health insurance and invalid and old-age pensions. 

70. Money-lenders and money-lending. 

71. Burials and burial grounds other than European cemeteries. 

72. Imposition by legislation of punishment by fine, penalty or imprisonment for 

enforcing any law made by the Provincial Legislature. 

73. Matters with respect to which the Act makes provision until the Provincial 

Legislature otherwise provides. 

74. The administrarion and execution of federal laws on the subiects specified in 

list III, except Ho* 22. 

75. Statistics for provincial purposes. 
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76. Gtnerally, any matter of a merely local or private nature in tire Province not 

specifically included in this list and not falling within List I or List III, 
subject to the right of the Governor-General in his discretion to sanction 
general legislation, on that subject. 

77. Jilatters ancillary and incidental to the subjects specified in this list. 

Annexure {see item 67} 

[Compare Appendix IV of Report of Federal Finance CommiUee . — > 

Cmd, 4069) 

1. Revenue from the public domain, including lands, buildings, mines, forests, 
fisheries, and any other real property belonging to the Province, 

2. Revenue from public enterprises such as irrigation, electric power and water 
supply, markets, slaughter houses, drainage, tolls and ferries, and other undertakings 
of the Province. 

3. Profits from banking and investments, loans and advances and state lotteries. 

4. Fines and penalties arising in respect of subjects administered by the Govern- 
ment of the Province. 

5. Fees levied in the course of discharging the functions exercised by the Gox'em- 
ment of the Province and local authorities, such as court fees, including all fees for 
judicial or quasi-judicial processes, local rates and dues, fees for the registration of 
vehicles, licences to possess fire-arms and to drive automobiles, licensing of common 
earners, fees for the registration of births, deaths and marriages, and of documents. 

6. Capitation taxes other than taxes on immigrants. 

7. Taxes on land, including death or succession duties in respect of succession to 
land. 

8. Taxes on personal property and circumstance, such as taxes on houses, animals, 
hearths, windows, vehicles ; chaukidari taxes ; sumptuary taxes ; and taxes on 
trades, professions and callings. 

9. Taxes on employment, such as taxes on menials and domestic servants. 

10. Excises on alcoholic liquors, narcotics (other than tobacco) and drugs, and 
taxes on consumption not otherudse provided for, such as cesses on the entry of 
goods into a local area, taxes on the sale of commo^ties and on turnover, and taxes 
on advertisements. 

1 1 . Taxes on agricultural incomes. 

12. Stamp duties other than those provided for in List I. 

13. Taxes on entertainments and amusements, betting, gambling and private 
lotteries. 

14. Any other receipts accruing in respect of subjects administered by the Province. 

LIST III [Conctirrenf) 

1. Jurisdiction powers and authority of all Courts (except the Federal Court, the 

Supreme Court and Rent and Revenue Courts) with respect to the subjects in 

this List. 

2. Civil Procedure, including the Law of Xrimitation and all matters now covered 

by the Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

3. Evidence and Oaths. 

4. Marriage and Divorce. 

5. Age of majority and custody and guardianship of infants, 

6. Adopticn. 

7. Compulsory registration of documents affecting immovable property. 

8. The law relating to — 

[a) Wills, intestacy and succession, including all matters now covered by the 
Indian Succcssicn Act. 

[I I Transfer of property, trusts and trustees, contracts, including partnership/ 
and all matters now covered by the Indian Specific Relief Act. 
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(^) Powers of attorney. 

Relations between husband and wife* 

Carriers. 

(/) Innkeepers. 

Ig) Arbitration. 

(k) Insurance. 

9. Criminal Law, including all matters now covered by the Indian Penal Code, but 
excluding the imposition of punishment by fine, penalty or imprisonment for 
enforcing a law on a subject which is vrithin the exclusive competence oX the 
federal legislature or a Provincial legislature. 

10. Criminal Procedure, including all matters now covered by the Indian Code of 
Cinmnal Procedure. 

21. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses. 

22. Lunacy, but not including Lunatic Asylums. 

13. Regulation of the working of klines, but not including mineral development. 

14 . Regulation of the working of factories . 

15. Employers’ liability and Workmen’s compensation. 

16. Trade Unions. 

17. Welfare of labour, including provident funds and industrial insurance, 

18. Labour disputes. 

19. Poisons and dangerous drugs. 

20. The recovery in a Province of public demands (including arrears of land revenue 

and sums recoverable as such) arising in another Province. 

21. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications. 

22. Ancient and historical monuments, including administration thereof. 

23. Matters ancillary and incidental to the subjects specified in this list. 

Note. — ^T he "vVord " now ” in Nos. 2, 8, 9 and 10 is intended to refer to the date on 
%vhich the list takes efiect. 
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APPENDIX VII 


{See PyoposalSj paragraphs 182 and 191) 

Part I 

List of principal existing rights of officers appointed by the Secreimy of State in Council 

Koxe, — I n the case of Sections the reference is to the Government ol India Act, and 
in the case of Rules, to Rules made under that Act. 

1. Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority (Section 96 B (1)). 

2. Right to be heard in defence before an order of dismissal, removal or reduction 

is passed (Classification Rule 55). 

3* Guarantee to persons appointed before the commencement of the Government 
of India Act, 1919, of existing and accruing rights or compensation in lieu 
thereof (Section 96 B (2)). 

4. Regulation of conditions of service, pay and allowances, and discipline and 

conduct, by the Secretary of State m Council (Section 96 B (2)). 

5. Power of the Secretar 3 r of State in Council to deal with any case in such manner 

as may appear to him to be just and equitable notwithstanding any rules 
made under Section 96 B (Section 96 B (5)). 

6. Non-votability of s^aries, pensions and pa 3 nnents on appeal (Sections 67 A (3) 

(iii) and (iv) and 72 D (3) (iv) and (v)), 

7a The requirement that rules under part VII~A of the Act shall only be made 
with the concurrence of the majority of votes of the Council of India 
(Section 96 E). 

8. Regulation of the right to pensions and scale and conditions of pensions in 

accordance with the rules in force at the time of the passing of the Government 
of India Act, 1919 (Section 96 B (3)). 

9. — (i) Reservation of certain posts to members of the Indian Civil Service 

(Section 98). 

(H) Appointment of persons who are not members of the Indian Civil Service 
to offices reserved for members of that service only to be made subject to 
rules made by the Governor-General in Council with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council (Section 99), or in cases not covered by these 
rules to be provisional until approved by the Secretary of State in Council 
(Section 100). 

10. Determination of strength (including number and character of posts) of All- India 

Services by the Secretary of State in Council, subject to temporary additions 
by the Governor-General in Council or local Government (Clamfication 
Rules 24 and 10). 

11. Provision that posts borne on the cadre of All-India Services shall not be left 

unfilled for more than three months without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State in Council (Classification Rule 25). 

12. Appointment of anyone who is not a member of an All- India Service to posts 

borne on the cadre of such a Service only to be made with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council, save as provided by any law or by rule or orders 
made by the Secretary of State in Council (Classification Rule 27}* 
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13. Sanction of tlic Secretary of State in Council to tlie modification of the cadre 

of a Central Service, Class I, whicli would adversely affect any officer appointed 
by tlie Secretary of State in Council, to any increase in the number of posts 
in a Provincial Service which would adversely afiect any person who was a 
member of a corresponding All- India Service on 9th March, 1926, or to the 
creation of any Specialist Post which would adversely affect any member of 
an All-India Service, the Indian Ecclesiastical Establishment, and the Indian 
Political Department. 

(Provisos to Classification Pules 32, 40 and 42.) 

14. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting emolu- 

ments, or pension, any order of formal censure, or any order on a memorial 
to the disadvantage of an officer of an All-India Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

15. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to an order of posting of an 

officer of an All-India Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

16. Right of complaint to the Governor against any order of an official superior in 

a Governor's Province and direction to the Governor to examine the complaint 
and to take such action on it as may appear to him just and equitable 
(Section 96 B (1) ). 

17. Right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, (i) from any order passed 

by any authority in India, of censure, withholding of increments or promotion, 
reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence or breach of orders, 
suspension, removal or dismissal, or (ii) from any order altering or interpreting 
to his disadvantage any rule or contract regulating conditions of service, pay, 
allowances or pension made by the Secretary of State in Council, and (iii) from 
any order terminating employment otherwise than on reaching the age of 
superannuation (Classification Rules 56, 57 and 58). 

1 8. Right of certain officers to retire under the regulations for premature retirement. 


Part IX 

Lisi of principal existing rights of persons appointed by authority other than the 
Secretary of State in Council 

Note. — In the case of Sections the reference is to the Government of India Act, 
and in the case of Rules to Rules made under that Act. 

1. Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority (Section 96 B (1) ). 

2. Right to be heard in defence before an order of dismissal, removal or reduction 

is passed, subject to certain exceptions (Classification Rule 55), 

3. Regulation of the strength and conditions of service of the Central Services, 

class I and class II, by the Governor-General in Council and of Provincial 
Services by local Government subject, in the case of the latter, to the provision 
that no reduction -which adversely affects a person who was a member of the 
Service on the 9th March, 1926, should be made without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council (Classification Rules 82, 33, 36, 37, 40 
and 41). 

4. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting emoluments 

or pension, an order of formal censure, or an order on a memorial to the 
disadvantage of an officer of a Provincial Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

5. Right of appeal from any order of censure, withholding of increments or pro- 

motion, reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence or breach 
of orders, suspension, removal or dismissal, and any order altering or inter- 
preting to his disadvantage a rule or contract regulating conditions of service, 
pay, allowances or pension, and in the case of subordinate services the right 
of one appeal against an order imposing a penalty (Classification Rules 56, 
57, 58 and 54). 
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Part III 


Non-Votabis Salaries, Sec, (Civil) 

(SeQ Proposals, paragiapJis 49, item (vi), mid 98, item (v).) 

Tlie salaries and pensions of the following classes of persons are non-votaHe : — - 

(a) persons appointed by or with the approval of His ilajesty or by the Secretary 
of State in Council before the commencement of the Constitution Act or 
by a Secretary of State thereafter; 

(5) persons appointed before the first day of April, 1924, by the Govemoi*- 
General in Council or by a I.ocal Government to Services and posts 
classified as superior ; 

(c) holders in a substantive capacity of posts borne on the cadre of the Indian 

Civil Service ; 

(d) members of any Public Service Commission. 

The following sums payable to such persons fall also under item (vi) of para- 
graph 49, and item (v) of paragraph 98, namely : — 

Sums payable to, or to the dependants of, a person who is, or has been, in the 
service of the Crown in India under any Order made by the Secretary of State in. 
Council, by a Secretary of State, by the Governor-General in Council, or by the 
Governor-General or by a Governor upon an appeal preferred to him in pursuance 
of Rules made under the Constitution Act. 

For the purposes of the proposals in this Appendix the expression salaries and 
pensions will be defined as including remuneration, allowances, gratuities, contribu- 
tions, whether by way of interest or otherwise, out of the revenues of the Federation 
to any Provident Fund or Family Pension Fund, and any other payments or emolu- 
ments payable to, or on account of, a person in respect of his office. 
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APPENDIX VIII 


(See 'paragraphs 21 and 50 of Jnivoduction, and paragraph 4 of Introductory Nets 
to Appendices IV and V) 

SCHEDULED CASTES 

I. — ^^Iadras 


Race, Tribe or Caste 


1 . 

Adi-Andhra. 

44. 

Kudumban. 

2. 

Adi-Dravida. 

45, 

Kuravan. 

s! 

Adi-Kainataka. 

46. 

Kuriciichan (also *P. T.), 

4. 

Ajiia. 

47, 

Kuruman (also *P. T.). 

5. 

Aranadan. (also "'P. T.). 

48. 

Madari. 

6 . 

Arunthutliiyar. 

49. 

Madiga. 

7. 

Baira. 

50. 

Maila. 

8 . 

Bakuda. 

51. 

Mala. 

9. 

Bandi. 

52. 

Mala Dasu. 

10. 

Bariki. 

53. 

Malasar (also *P. T.). 

11. 

Battada. 

54. 

Mataiigi. 

12. 

Bavun. 

55. 

Mavilan (also ’‘‘P. T.). 

13. 

Boiiara. 

56. 

Moger. 

14. 

Byagari. 

57. 

IMuchi. 

15. 

C'hacliati. 

58. 

Mundala. 

16. 

Chakkiiiyaa, 

59. 

Nalakeyava. 

17. 

Chalavadi. 

60. 

Nayadi. 

18. 

Cliamar. 

61. 

Paga dai. 

19. 

Chandala. 

62. 

Paidi. 

20. 

Cheniman. 

63. 

Painda. 

21. 

Dandasi. 

64. 

Paky. 

22. 

De vendr aku la than . 

65. 

Paliaii. 

23. 

Dombo (also ’^P. T.). 

66. 

Pambada. 

24. 

Ghasi. 

67. 

Pamidi. 

25. 

Godagali, 

68. 

Panchama. 

26. 

Godari. 

69. 

Paniyan. 

27. 

Godda. 

70. 

Panniandi, 

28. 

Gosangi, 

71. 

Pano (also T.) . 

29. 

Haddi. 

72. 

Paraiyaii. 

30. 

Hasla. 

73. 

Para von. 

31. 

Holeya. 

74. 

Pulayan. 

32. 

Jaggali. 

75. 

Piitbirai Vaiinan. 

33. 

J ambuvuiu. 

76. 

Raneyar. 

34. 

Kadan (also 

77. 

Relli. 

35. 

Kalladi. 

78. 

Samagara. 

38. 

Kanakkan. 

79. 

Samban. 

37. 

Karimpalan (also T.). 

80. 

Sapari. 

38. 

Kattunayakan (also ’**P. T.). 

81. 

Sooiman. 

39. 

Kodalo. 

82. 

Tboti. 

40. 

Koosa. 

83. 

Tiruvalluvar. 

41, 

Koraga. 

84. 

Valluvan. 

42, 

Kudiya (also ^P. T.). 

85. 

Valmiki, 

43. 

Kudubi (also Tl). 

86. 

Vettuvan. 


* P, T, = Primitive Tribe* 
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II. — Bombay 


1 . 

Asodi. 

21. 

Kotcgar (North Kaaara 

2. 

Bakads. 


only) . 

3. 

Bliambi, 

22. 

Lingadcrs. 

4. 

Bhangis. 

23. 

Mahar or Mhar. 

5. 

Chakrawadya-Dasar. 

24. 

Mang and JMadig. 

6 . 

Charabliar or Mocliigar. 

25. 

Mang Garadi. 

7. 

Cheiwadi. 

26. 

Meghwal or Mcnghv/ar. 

8 . 

Chena-Dasani. 

27. 

klini-Madig. 

9. 

Chuhar (Chahra). 

28. 

Mukris. 

10 . 

Dakleru. 

29. 

Nadias. 

11, 

Bhed. 

30. 

Samagars. 

12. 

Dhegu-Megn. 

31. 

Shindawa or Slicnwas. 

13. 

Dliors or Tanners. 

32. 

Shingdav. 

14. 

Garoda. 

33. 

Sochi or (Mochi except 

15. 

Haileers. 


Gujerat where they are 

16. 

Halsar (Haslars) Halsavars, 


tonchabies) . 

17. 

Holiya. 

34. 

Timalis. 

18. 

Khalpas. 

35. 

Ttiris or Drummers. 

19. 

Koli Dhor. 

36. 

Vitholia. 

20. 

Kolghas or Kolchas. 

37. 

Waukars. 


III. — Bengal.! 


Agari\'a. 

Jhalo Malo or l\Xalo. 

Mcch. 

Bagdi. 

Kadar. 

Mchtor. 

Bahclia. 

Khaira. 

I\Iuchi. 

Baiti. 

Kalwar. 

Munda. 

Ba.uri . 

Kan. 

Mnsabar. 

Bediya. 

Kandh. 

Nagar. 

Beldar. 

Kandra. 

Nagesia. 

Berua. 

Kaora. 

Naiya. 

Bhatiya. 

Kapali. 

Namasudra. 

Bhuirnali. 

Kapuria. 

Nath. 

Bhuiya. 

Karenga. 

Nimiya. 

Bhiimij . 

Kastba. 

Oraon. 

Bind. 

Kaur. 

Paliya. 

Binjhia. 

Khandait. 

Pan. 

Chamar. 

Khatik. 

Pasi. 

Dhenuar. 

Kichak. 

Fatal. 

Dhoba. 

Koch. 

Pod. 

Doai. 

Konai. 

Piiiidan. 

Bom. 

Konwar. 

Kabha. 

Dosadli, 

Kora, 

Kajhanshi. 

Garo. 

Kotal. 

Paja. 

Ghasi. 

Lalbegi. 

Haj war. 

Gonrlii. 

Lodiia. 

Santal. 

Hadi. 

Lobar. 

Shagirdpesha. 

Hajang. 

hlaliar. 

Siikh. 

Halalklior. 

Mahli. 

Siinri. 

Hari. 

Mai. 

Tiyar. 

Ho. 

Mallah. 

Turi. 

Jalia Kaibartta. 

liialpahariya. 



§ ProvisionaL 
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IV, — United Provinces 


Limiya group — 

Beldar. 

Kbarot. 

Chamar group — 
Chamar. 
Dabgzir. 
Gharaini. 


Kolarian group 

(contd.) — 

Kol. 

Korwa. 

Majbwar. 

Paiikha. 

Parahiya. 

Patari. 


Vagrant Tribes: 
Hahuva group — - 
Habtira. 
Bengali. 

Beriya. 

Biiantu. 

Kanjar. 

KaxwaL 

Sansiya, 


Bhangi group — 
Baimiki. 

Harl. 

Hela. 

Ravrat. 

Dbanuk. 

Tnrailia. 

Lalbegi. 

Kolarian group — - 
Agariya. 

Bhniya. 

Cliero. 

Gliasiya. 

Khairaba. 

Kliarwar (excluding 
Benbansi), 


Bayav group — 
I^nmanas. 
Dhangar. 

Bom group — 
Balahar. 
Bansphor. 
Basor. 
Dharkar, 
Bom. 
Bomar. 

Pasi. 


Not group — • 
Nat. 

Badi. 

Bajaiiiya. 

Bajgi. 

Gnal. 

Kalabaz. 

Badhik group- 
Badhik. 
Baim^ar, 
Bawariya. 
Boriya. 
Saharya. 
Sanaurhiya. 
Kapariya. 


Hill Dom group — ^ 

Hill Bom or Shilpkar. 
Saim. 


Dliarmis. 

Bawaria. 

Chamar. 

Cbulira. 

Bagi and KoH. 
Bnmna. 

Od. 

Sansi, 

Sarera. 


V. — Punjab 

Marija (Marecba). 
Bangali. 

Barar. 

Bazigar. 

Bkanjra. 

Cbanal. 

Dhanak. 

Gagra. 

Gandhila. 


Khatik. 

Kori. 

Nat. 

Pasi. 

Pema. 

Sapela. 

Sirkiband. 

Meghs, 

Kamdasis. 


^Bauri. 
*Bhogta, 
♦Bhuiya. 
*Bliumij . 
Chamar. 
Chaupal. 
Dhobi. 
Dosadh. 
Dom. 
^Ghasi. 
Ghusuria, 


VI. — Bihar and Orissa 


Godra, 

GoMia. 

Halalkhor. 

Hari. 

Irika. 

Kandra, 

Kanjar. 

Kela. 

Kurariar. 

Lalbegi. 

Mahnria. 


Mangan. 

Mochi. 

Mushahar, 

Nat. 

*Pan. 

Pasi. 

’^‘Rajwar. 

Siyai, 

^Tnri. 


* Scheduled castes in those localities which are not treated as “ backward tracts 
lor the pnrpose of special representation of the aboriginals* 
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VII. — Central Provinces with Berar.’^ 

(1) XlirougliOTit the Central Provinces and Berar : — 

IMelira or Mahar (except in the Harda tahsil and Sohagpur tahsil of 
Hoshangabad district), Basor or Burud, Mehtar or Bhangi, Dom, Chamar, 
Satnami, Blochi, Ganda, Mang. 


(2) Throughout the Jubbulpore and Kerbudda divisions : — > 

Kori (except in the Harda and Sohagpur tahsils of Hoshangabad district). 
Mala, Baiahi. 


(3) Throughout the Nagpur and Berar divisons : — 

Baiahi, Madgi, Pradhan (except in Balaghat district), Ghasia, Katia, Panka, 
Khatik, Kaikari (except in Balaghat district), Dohor. 

(4) Throughout the Chhattisgarh division : — 

Ghasia, Katia, Panka, Dewar. 


(5) Additional castes scheduled in the districts specified after their name : — - 
Panka (Saugor, Damoh, Chhindwara). 

Katia (Saugor, Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad and Seoni-Maiwa 
tahsils), Nimar, Betul, Chhindwara). 

Khatik (Saugor, Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad tahsil), Chhindwara). 
Dhobi (Saugor, Damoh, Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad and Seoni- 
Maiwa tahsils), Bhandara, Raipur, Bilaspur, Buldana). 
lOiangar (Saugor, Damoh, Bhandara, Buldana, Hoshangabad (only in 
Hoshangabad and Seoni-Maiwa tahsils) ). 

Chadar (Saugor, Damoh, Bhandara). 

Dhanuk (Saugor). 

Kumhar (Saugor, Damoh, Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad and Seoni- 
Maiwa tahsil), Bhandara and Buldana). 

Dahayat (Damoh). 

Nagarchi (Mandia, Seoni, Chhindwara, Nagpur, Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur), 
Ojha (Mandia, Hoshangabad (only in Hoshangabad tahsil), Bhandara, 
Balaghat) . 

Pardhi (Narsinghpur). 

Rujjhar (Hoshangabad (only in Sohagpur tahsil) ) 

Pradhan (Nimar, Chhindwara, Raipur). 

Holiya (Bhandara, Balaghat). 

Kori (Bhandara, Balaghat, Raipur, Amraoti, Buldana). 

Audhelia (Biiaspur). 

Chauhan (Drugh 

Koli (Chanda, Bhandara). 

Jangam (Bhandara). 

Bedar (Amraoti, Akola, Buldana). 

Bahna (Amraoti). 

Dhimar (Bhandara, Buldana). 

Mala (Balaghat). 


See Introduction, paragraph 45. 
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1. Assam Valley — 


VIII. — ^Assam 


JSFamasTidra. Hira. 

Kaibarta. Sweeper, 

Bania (BrittiabBania). 


2. Simna Valley — 

Mali (indigenous). 
Dhupi (Dhobi). 
Dugla or Dholx. 
Jh^o and Malo. 
Yogi (Jngi or Nath). 
Mahara. 


Sntradhar. 

Muchi. 

Batni. 
Namasudra. 
Kaibarta (Jaliya). 
Sweeper, 


3. The inclusion of the Suts (Botias) and Naths (Jogis or Katonis) of the Assam 
Valley in the scheduled castes is under investigation. 
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Selieoie of Oonslitttlioaa! Reform in Burma if separatei from Iniia^ preseatei 
by tlie Secretary of State lor ladia to tlie Joint Committee of Parlameat 
OE Indian Constitniional Reform. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The object of this Introduction is to explain in the broadest outline the 
changes in the government of Burma which would be brought about by the 
adoption of the proposals w^hich follow. 

1. The principle underlying these proposals is that, in the event of Burma 
being separated from India, a unitary form of government would be set up 
there, under a Constitution composed, broadly speaking, on the same con- 
stitutional principles as have been embodied in the proposals made in regard 
to India. No attempt is made in this introduction to explain proposals 
common to both cases, as such proposals have been fully explained in the 
introduction to the Indian White Paper. The essential difference between 
the two cases is that the Constitution for Burma would not be complicated 
by the special considerations arising from the concept of an Indian 
Federation, and that the Government of Burma would accordingly combine 
in its omi hands functions wFich, in the case of the proposals in the Indian 
White Paper, have necessarily been distributed between the Federation and 
the Provinces. Differing circumstances have made it necessary to depart 
from the Indian model in the case of a few matters, but the close correspond- 
ence of the two sets of proposals is showm by the number of proposals in this 
paper which are set out in plain type, a device which indicates that they are 
in substance identical with, although they necessarily differ in some respects 
in form from, corresponding provisions in the Indian proposals. Refer- 
ences to the corresponding proposals in the Indian White Paper are indicated 
in the margin. 

2. It has in the past been suggested* that in view of the differences of race, 
history, culture and political development between India and Burma, the 
linking of Burma to India in the last century for reasons of administrative 
convenience should not of necessity tie Burma to the same path of political 
progress as India ; and the view has been advanced that the Empire affords 
examples, such as are to be found in Ceylon and elsewhere, of other types of 
constitutional arrangement which might be more suited to the genius of the 
Burman people. But since the Government of India Act of 1919 Burma has 
been steadily carried forward by the tide of Indian reform, so that she now 
stands at the same point of political development as the other Provinces of 
British India. It does not therefore seem possible, even if it were politically 
expedient, to contemplate either a different line of advance for Burma from 
that mapped out for India or a different rate of progress. This position was 
recognised by the Government of Burma in a Despatch of the 13th August, 
1930, t iE which they wTote ; — 

. It is of great importance that it should be made clear beyond 
all possibility of doubt or question that the separation of Burma will not 
involve for Burma any departure from the statement contained in the 
preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, that the objective of 
British policy is the progressive realisation of responsible government in 
British India as an integral part of the Empire. As the Commission! sa^q 
that statement constitutes a pledge given by the British nation to British 
India. When the pledge was first announced in August, 1917, Burma 


Paragraph 198, Montagu-Chelrusford Report, 
t Page 244, Cmd. 3712 of 1930, 
i Simon Commibsioa. 
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was a part of British India. The pledge, therefore, was given to Burma 
as well as to India, and even if Burma is separated from India the pledge 
still stands for Burma unimpaired and in ail its force. The Government 
of Burma could not possibly agree to separation on any other terms, and 
they trust that His Majesty's Government will see fit to set at rest any 
doubts^ that may still exist on the subject. They attach importance to 
the point, for the allegation is frequently made in that section of the 
public press of Burma which is opposed to the recommendation of the 
Statutory Commission that the British Government will seize the oppor- 
tunity of separation to reduce Burma to the status of a Crown Colony." 

3. The Burma Sub-Committee of the first Indian Round Tab’e Conference 
included in its Report,* as its first recommendation, a request to His Majesty's 
Government — 

" to make a public announcement that the principle of separation is 
accepted, and that the prospects of conaH;it'ationai adv^ance towards 
responsible government held out to Burma as part of British India will 
not be prejudiced by separation." 

The Indian Round Table Conference did not agree unanimously to the 
adoption of, and action on, this recommendation without further full con- 
sideration, but it was generally admitted tha.t such further consideration was 
a matter between His Majesty's Government and the Barmans themselves, 
and that Indians would abide by the issue. 

4. The next step was taken by the Secretary of State for India in answer 
to a question in the House of Commons on 20th January, 1931, when he made 
the following statement : — 

As my Right Hon. Friend the Prime Minister stated yesterday in 
the final plenary session of the Round Table Conference, the Government 
have decided to proceed with the separation of Burma. They wish il to 
be understood that the prospects of constitutional advance held out to 
Burma as part of British India will not be prejudiced by this decision, 
and that the constitutional objective after separation *^1 remain the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in Burma as an integral 
part of the Empire. In pursuance of this decision they intend to take 
such steps towards the framing, in consultation with public opinion in 
Burma, of a new Constitution as may be found most convenient and 
expeditious, their object being that the new Constitutions for India and 
Burma shall come into force as near as may be simultaneously." 

5. In pursuance of this announcement the Burma Round Table Conference 
was convened " for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement regarding the future Constitution of Burma and the relations of 
Burma with India," the primary task of the Conference being “ to discuss the 
lines of a Constitution for a separated Burma." 

The Conference sat from the 27th November, 1931, to the 12th January, 
1932, and its Report disclosed a considerable measure of agreement between 
the delegates from Burma and those from Parliament upon the type and 
details of a Constitution for a separated Burma. In the course of the Confer- 
ence a statement was made on behalf of His Majesty's Government to the 
effect that the assurance given in the Prime Minister's statement on 
19th January at the end of the first Indian Conference, and reiterated on 
1st December, 1931, at the close of the second Conference, defining His Maj esty's 
Government's policy towards India and her advance through the new Constitu- 
tion with its reservations and safeguards for a transitional period to fuh 
responsibility for her own government, applied in principle equally to Burma. 
The sketch of a Constitution for Burma outlined in some detail in the Prime 
Minister's statement at the end of the Burma Conference, and drawn up in 


^ Page 50 of Cmd. 3772 of 1931, 
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the light of the Conference discussions, took therefore for its basic principle 
responsible government subject to certain safe^ards in the field of 
administration which is now provincial,’' and subject to certain reserva- 
tions ” as well as “ safeguards ” in the field now administered by the Central 
Government of India. 

6. In his statement on 12th January, 1932, the Prime Minister said, on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government, that if and when they were satisfied 
that the desire of the people of Burma was that the government of their country 
should be separated from that of India, they would take steps, subject to the 
approval of Parliament, to give effect to this desire. 

In order to ascertain the desire of the people of Burma, advantage was to 
be taken of a general election to the Burma Legislative Council, which w'as 
due to be held in the following autumn. At this election the question of 
separation was inevitably the main issue before the electorate. But prior to 
the election a mass meeting of members of the various General Councils of 
Burmese Associations (who had hitherto refused to co-operate with the 
dyarchical Government in Burma, or even take part in elections), was held at 
the Jubilee Hall, Rangoon, in the first week of July. At this mass meeting 
it was resolved to form an Anti-Separation League. The policy of the League 
was laid dov/n in five Resolutions, the effect of which was to reject the Con- 
stitution for a separated Burma outlined by the Prime J^Iinister at the end of 
the Round Table Conference, and to declare the League's opposition to 
separation from India on the basis of this Constitution ; to protest emphati- 
cally ” against the idea of permanent and unconditional inclusion in the 
Indian Federation, and to continue opposition to separation till a Constitution 
be granted satisfactory and acceptable to the people of Burma.” The 
meeting resolved also to take an active part in the impending election with 
a view to combating separation on the conditions held out by the Prime 
Minister’s statement. The election was held in November, 1932, and the 
electorate returned a majority of candidates describing themselves as ” Anti- 
Separationists ” and as adherents to the policy adopted by the Anti-Separation 
League formed at the Jubilee Hall meeting. 

7. In December, 1932, the question of separation from India on the basis 
of the Constitution outlined by His Majesty’s Government, or of inclusion, as 
a British Indian Province, in the Indian Federation, formed the subject of a 
protracted debate in the Burma Legislative Council. The Council eventually, 
on 22nd December, adopted a Resolution which was identical in substance 
and almost in terms with those adopted at the Jubilee Hall meeting. It 
(1) opposed the separation of Burma from India on the basis of the Constitu- 
tion outlined by the Prime Minister on 12th January, 1932 ; (2) emphatically 
opposed the unconditional and permanent federation of Burma with India ; 
(3) promised continued opposition to the separation of Burma from India 
except on certain conditions ; and (4) proposed that, in the event of these 
conditions not being fulfilled, Burma should be included in the Indian Federa- 
tion on special conditions differentiating her from other Provinces and 
including the right to secede at will from the Federation. 

8. Such a Resolution indicated no clear choice between the alternatives 
that had been placed before the Council. But it was hoped that, in the light 
of the Indian White Paper published in hlarch, 1933, and in the light also 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State for India on 20th March 
in arnswer to questions in the House of Commons, as to the nature of the 
two alternatives still open for choice by Burma, the Burma Legislative 
Council might yet give a less equivocal indication of the desire of the people 
of Burma in respect of the two courses offered. Accordingly, a special 
session of the Council was, at the request of the majority of the party leaders, 
summoned for 25th April, 1933, and was held between that date and 6th May. 

This special session proved entirely uiffruitful. It was prorogued cn 
fith May without any resolution being adopted either for Burma’s inclusion 
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in the Indian Federation or for the separation of her go\^crnment from that 
of India. As a result, there is available no other authoritative indication 
of the considered view of the representatives of the people of Burma as to 
the course which should be adopted than that contained in the negative and 
conditional Resolution of 22nd December, 1932. 

In the second paragraph of that Resolution the Burma Legislative Council 
expressed itself as emphatically opposed to unconditional and permanent 
federation with India, and such further evidence as has since accumulated 
regarding the attitude of the people and political parties of Burma, including 
statements by party leaders, points to the conclusion that, whatever division 
of opinion may exist in Burma as to the merits of the Constitution outlined 
in the Prime Minister’s statement, there is an almost unanimous opinion 
in favour of ultimate separation from India and against federation on the same 
terms as the other Provinces of India. 

General Description of the Scheme. 

9. Before examining the scheme in detail it is desirable in the first place 
to refer to a question afiecting the position within the Empire of a Burma 
separated from India. Unless provision to the contrary is made, the moment 
Burma ceases to be part of British India she will, by virtue of the Inter- 
pretation Act, 1889, which defines a “ Colony ” as “ any part of His I\Iajesty's 
dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British India,” automatically 
become “ a Colony ” for all purposes of English law. Although there is no 
necessary connection between the status of a “ Colony ” and that of a 
“ Crown Colony,” it is clearly desirable that the position of Burma should 
be unambiguous, and it would be necesary to insert in the Constitution a 
provision to the effect that, notwithstanding anything in the Interpretation 
Act, the expression ” Colony ” in any Act of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom should not include Burma. At the same time provision would be 
made to ensure that Acts of Parliament which have hitherto applied to Burma 
as part of British India should continue to do so. 

10. The separation of Burma from India would also require on the financial 
side that arrangements should be made for an equitable distribution between 
India and Burma of assets and liabilities existing at the time of coming into 
force of the Act ; and provision would have to be made in the Act to give 
statutory effect to such determination and to such agreements as might 
be made thereunder by the respective Governments of the two countries. 

11. In view of the fact that, as already pointed out, the constitutional 
principles underlying this scheme are substantially the same as those which 
have been applied in relation to the Indian proposals, much that has been 
said in the Indian White Paper is applicable also to the present proposals. 
But it is believed that the nature of the present proposal will more readily 
be understood if a short description of their general purport is given at the 
outset. 

12. The scheme proposed is for an Executive consisting of the Governor 
as representing the Crown, aided and advised by a Council of Ministers 
responsible (subject to the qualifications to be explained later) to a Legislature 
composed of two Houses and consisting as to the Upper Chamber of 36 
members, of whom one-half would be elected by the Lower Chamber and 
one-half would be non-oificial persons nominated by the Governor in his 
discretion for the purpose of making the Chamber as fully representative 
as possible of the interests of all sections of the community. The Lower 
Chamber would consist of I'ather more than 130 members, of whom a pro- 
portion would represent minorities and special interests. 

13. In the Government so composed would be concentrated all the functions 
which, in the case of India, are proposed to be divided between the Federal 
and Provincial Authorities. But, as in India, the transfer of responsibility 
would not be complete. Certain Departments, namely those concerned with 
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Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs, and tlie Affairs of Excluded 
Areas (to be called, in the case of Burma, Schedule A areas to wMch 
for reasons presently to be explained, would be added, in the case of Burma, 
the control of monetary policy, currency and coinage, would be entrusted 
to the Governor personally, and these matters he would control in respon- 
sibility to His Majesty's Government and Parliament. The Governor would 
also be given powers similar to those proposed to be conferred on the Governor- 
General and Governors in India in relation to dissolution of the Legislature, 
refusal of assent to Bills, the grant of previous sanction to the introduction 
of certain classes of legislation, etc. The administration of all other matters 
would be transferred to ^linisters responsible to the Legislature, but the 
Governor, again following the proposals made in relation to India, would be 
declared to have a special responsibility for certain matters, namely : — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of Burma or any part thereof ; 

(5) the safeguarding of the ffnancial stability and credit of Burma ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

{d) the securing to the members of the Public Seiwices of any rights 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests ; 

{e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(/) the administi'ation of the areas named in Schedule B to the 
Constitution Act; 

(g) any matter which affects the administration of any department 
of government under the direction and control of the Governor. 

The effect of entrusting these responsibilities to the Governor and the 
manner in which it is anticipated they would be discharged are described 
in the Indian White Paper, and it has not been thought necessary to 
reproduce here what is said in that Paper. 

14. It is now possible to draw attention to the points in regard to which 
it has been thought the special requirements of Burma would make some 
divergence from the Indian proposals desirable, and to indicate the effect 
of those divergences. 

15. In the first place it will be observed that it is proposed that the control 
of monetary policy, currency and coinage should be treated as a reserved 
subject. The reasons for this proposal are two-fold. Burma would at the 
outset be within the currency system of India, and it is likely to be some time 
before conditions would render it possible for her to adopt a separate currency 
system of her own ; the subject, moreover-, is one in regard to which Burma 
possesses no expert knowledge. It is, therefore, proposed that these matters 
should be under the personal control of the Governor, who would be 
empowered to appoint a Financial Ad-viser directly responsible to him. 

16. The different composition proposed for the Burma Legislature is, of 
course, mainly due to the absence of the derailed arrangements involved 
in the accession of the Indian States to the Indian Federation, but also in 
part to the fact that the communal difficulties wMch have necessitated 
special arrangements in India have, practically speaking, no counterpart in 
Burma, 

17. The importance to Burma of the immigration problem might also 
render it necessary to make some special provision in this respect. 

18. Again, in regard to the administration of what, in the case of India, 
have been described as Excluded or Partially Excluded areas, conditions 
in Burma may demand slightly different treatment. Detailed provisions 
for the treatment of such areas in Burma have therefore been excluded 
from the scope of this tentative scheme. It is proposed in the case of Burma 
that the areas falling within the two categories mentioned above should 
be enumerated in two separate Schedules, A and B, to the Constitution Act, 
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iiiA it will therefore be convenient to refer to them as Schedule A 
or Schedule B areas rather than Wholly or Partially Excluded areas. 
A provisional list of these areas will be found in Appendix 11. 

The Public Service. 

19. As regards the Ali-Tndia Services, Burma, like any other Indian 
Province, is at present served by the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police, 
and the Indian Service of Engineers. But since the last instalment of reforms, 
when the administration of forests was made a transferred subject in Burma 
and Bombay, recruitment to the Indian Forest Service in Burma has ceased ; 
recruitment now being made instead by the Local Government to the Burma 
Forest Service (Class I). As in the case of India, it is proposed that under 
rhe new Constitution recruitment should cease in Burma for the Indian Service 
of Engineers. As regards the Indian Civil Service and the Police, the Services 
which would correspond to these in Burma in future would, of course, be 
dilierently named, but the Secretary of State would continue to recruit 
Europeans to them in the same proportion as at present, pending a statutory 
enquiry into the recruitment question, v^hich would take place after a period 
to be determined (see proposal 93). 

20. Burma is also served by officers of the Central Services, e g , the Railw'ay 
Services, the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs, and the Imperial Customs Service. Members of these Services 
remaining in Burma would be absorbed in new Services administered by the 
Government of Burma independently of the Government of India. 

21. As regards Central Service officers now servdng in Burma, some were 
recruited by the Government of India for service in Burma alone, others were 
recruited either by the Secretary of State or the Government of India without 
special reference to service in Burma. Of&cers falling in the first category 
v/ould be compulsorily transferred to the service of the Government of Burma. 
Transfer to the Government of Burma of officers falling in the second category 
would be subject to the consent of the officers themselves and of the authority 
v/hich appointed them, and would be a matter for arrangement between the 
Governments of India and Burma. 

22. In addition to the ordinary Provincial Service, which covers the whole 
of the civil administration in the middle and lower grades, Burma possesses 
the Burma Frontier Service. This Service is now controlled and recruited 
by the Local Government, but many of its members, in common with many 
members of the Provincial Services, have rights guaranteed by the Secretary 
of State. In view of the fact that if Burma were separated from India most 
of the officers of the Burma Frontier Service would serve in areas under the 
sole control of the Governor, it would seem proper that the Service should be 
recruited and controlled by the Governor acting in his discretion. 

23. Existing service rights of present members of the above-mentioned 
Services would be preserved under the Constitution Act, subject to a few 
inevitable changes of which an example is that persons appointed by the 
Government of India would on transfer to service in Burma cease to be liable 
to dismissal by the Governor-General and become instead liable to dismissal 
by the Governor of Burma. The principal chamges of this kind are indicated 
against notes in the Proposals, Persons appointed in future by the Secretary 
of State to the Services which would replace the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police would enjoy the same rights as persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police before the 
Constitution Act comes into force, except that in the first instance the right 
to retire under the regulations for premature retirement would, in the case of 
officers recruited after the inauguration of the new Constitution, extend only 
to those appointed before the decision to be taken regarding future recruit- 
ment following upon the statutory enquiry referred to in paragraph 19 above. 
The riglit to retire under those regulations would not be enjoyed by officers 
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serving permanently in Departments under tlie direct control of the Governor, 
blit it wonld be extended to those officers of the present Central Services 
(Class I) who were appointed by the Secretary of Stade and who might be 
transferred permanently to Departments handed over to the control of 
Ministers in Burma. 

24. As in the case of India, provision would be made for continued recruit- 
ment by the Secretary of State to the Ecclesiastical Department. The ques- 
tion of continued recruitment by the Secretary of State to the Superior Medical 
and Railway Services is under examination, 

25. As regards Family Pension Funds, officers in Burma who, before the 
coming into force of the Constitution Acts, -were members of one of the 
Al-India Family Pension Funds, would be permitted to retain their member- 
ship of such Fund. 



MOfE * — The %ise of italics in the following proposals hidkaies a divergence 
ifom the proposals of the Indian White Paper {Cnid, 4268 of 1933). 

THE PROPOSALS, 

General. 

1. The general principle nnderi 3 dng all these proposals is that all powers 
appertaining or incidental to the government of the territories for the time 
being belonging to His Majesty the King in Burma and all rights, authority 
and jurisdiction possessed in that country — whether flowing from His Majesty's 
sovereignty over the Province of Burma, or derived from treaty, grant, usage, 
sufferance or otherwise in relation to other territories — are vested in the 
Crow and arc exercisable by and in the name of the King. 

2 « T'he territories belonging to His Majesty the King in Burma will he declared 
io he those which at the d-ate of coming into force of the Act constitute the Province of 
Burma in British India, The date of the coming into force of the Act w^ili be 
fixed by Royal Proclamation. 

3. Provision mill be made to except Burma from the definition of Colony * 
in the Interpretation Act.'^ 

4 * Provision will he made for the c&niinuaitce in force, until fepeakd by com^ 
petent authority, of all laws of the Paritament of the United Kingdom which at 
present apply io Burma as part of British India, of laws of the Indian Legisla- 
ture which apply io Burma, and of laws passed by the existing Burma Legislature, 
together with the body of rules, notifications and instructions issued under these 
laws* 

5. It will be declared that all rights and obligations u^ider international treaties^ 
conventions or agreements which before the commencement of the Constitution Act 
were binding upon Burma as pari of British India shall continue to be binding 
upon her.'^ 

The Executive. 

6. The executive authority in Burma, including the supreme command of 
the Military, Naval and Air Forces in Burma, will be exercisable on the King's 
behalf by a Governor holding office during His Majesty's pleasure, mho will 
also be Commander An-Chief. % 

Ail executive acts will run in the name of the Governor. 

7. The Governor will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the Con- 
stitution Act as executive head in Burma and such powers of His Majesty 
(not being powers inconsistent wdth tlie provisions of the Constitution Act) 


The object of proposals 3 and 4 is to ensure that all legislation and regulations 
which at present apply to Burma as part of British India still continue to apply to 
her, and to prevent the separation of Burma from British India from bringing her 
within the ambit of Imperial laws passed with reference to Colonies as defined in 
the Interpretation Act, 1889, i.e., ** any part of His Majesty's Dominions exclusive of 
the British Islands and of British India." See paragraph 9 of Introduction, 

I A similar provision is io be found in section 148 ( 1 ) of the South Africa Act. 
Whether or not such a provision is necessary or desirable in the Indian Constitution 
Act, it seems clearly desirable in the case of a separated Burma, to make it clear 
beyond doubt, on the lines of proposal 4, that all obligations hitherto binding upon 
Burma as part of British India shah continue to apply to her unless and until 
abrogated by competent authority. 

I The Indian white Paper proposes to continue the separate appointment of a 
Commander-in-Chief in India. No corresponding appointment seems either necessary 
or desirable in the case of Burma, in view of the smaller size of the military forces 
concerned. But it is thought desirablB to invest the Governor with the title of 
Commander-in-CMef to emphasise the fact that the executive military power is vested 
in him. 
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as His Majesty may be pleased by Letters Patent constituting the office of 
Governor to assign to him. In exercising all these powers the Governor will 
act in accordance with an Instrument of Instructions to be issued to him by 
the King. 

9 8, The draft of the Governor's Instrument of Instructions (including the 

drafts of any amendments thereto) will be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and opportunity will be provided for each House of Parliament to make 
to His ]\Iajesty representations for an amendment, or addition to, or omission 
from, the Instructions, 

10 9. The Governor’s salary will be fixed by the Constitution Act, and all other 

payments in respect of his personal allowances, or of salaries and allowances of 
his personal and secretarial staS, will be fixed by Order in Council ; none of 
these pa 3 rments will be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

The Working of the Executive. 

11 ani 10. The Governor will himself direct and control the administration of 
1G7 certain Departments of State — ^namely, Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesi- 

astical Affairs — and also the affairs of the areas named in Schedule A to the 
Constitution Act,* and, monetary policy, currency and coinage. -I 

12 IL In the administration of these Reserved Departments, the Governor 

will be assisted by one or more Counsellors, not exceeding three in number, 
who will be appointed by the Governor, and whose salaries and conditions of 
service will be prescribed by Order in Council. Of these Counsellors cme may 
at the discretion of the Governor, be appointed to he Financial Adviser, 

18 m For the purpose of aiding and advising the Governor in the exercise of 

powers conferred upon him by the Constitution Act, other than powers con- 
nected with the matters mentioned in paragraph 10, and matters left by law 
to his discretion, there will be a Council of Ministers. The Ministers will be 
chosen and summoned by the Governor and sworn as Members of the Council 
and will hold office during his pleasure. The persons appointed Ministers 
must be, or become \vithin a stated period, members of one or other Chamber 
of the legislature. 

14 18. In his Instrument of Instructions the Governor will be enjoined inter alia 
to use his best endeavours to select his Ministers in the following manner, that 
is, in consultation with the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command 
the largest following in the Legislature, ,to appoint those persons who will 
best be in a position collectively to command the confidence of the Legislature, 

15 14. The number of Ministers and the amounts of their respective salaries 
will be regulated by Act of the Legislature, but, until the Legislature otherwise 
determines, their number and their salaries will be such as the Governor 
determines, subject to limits to be laid down in the Constitution Act. 

The salary of a IMinister vfill not be subject to variation during his term of 
office. 


* See paragraph 18 of the Introduction. 

f In the case of the Indian Federation it is proposed to transfer the whole subject of 
Finance to the charge of a responsible Slinister, but subject to the prior establishment 
and successful operation of a Reserve Bank and subject to a special responsibility 
laid upon the Governor-General for the preservation of the financial stability and 
credit of the Federation. There is no proposal to set up a Reserve Bank in Burma. 
In the case of Burma it is proposed, subject to a special responsibility of the same kind 
as that it is proposed to impose upon the Governor-General in India, to transfer the 
general subject of Finance to Ministerial control, but to reserve " Monetary policy, 
currency and coinage " to the Governor as a department in his sole charge (assisted by 
a Financial Adviser). It is, however, proposed that, for some time to come, Burma 
should continue within the Indian currency system. 
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15. The Governor mil, whenever he thinks fit, preside at meetings of Ms 16 
Connell of Ministers. He mil also be anthorised, after consultation with his 
Ministers, to make at Ms discretion any rules which he regards as requisite to 
regulatethedisposalof Government business and the procedure to be observed 

in its conduct, and for the transmission to himself and to his Counsellors in 
the Reserved Departments, and to the Financial Adviser, of all such informa- 
tion as he may direct. 

16. The Governor will be empowered, at his discretion, after consultation 1*^ 
with Ministers, to appoint a Financial Adviser to assist him, and also to advise 
Ministers on matters regarding which they may seek his advice. The Financial 
Adviser will be responsible to the Governor and will hold office during pleasure ; 

his salary and conditions of service will be fixed by the Governor in his 
discretion, and will not be subject to the vote of the Legislature, 

17. Apart from his exclusive responsibility for the Reserved Departments ig 
(proposal 10), the Governor will be declared to have a '' special responsibility”* 

in respect of — 

{a) The prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
Burma or any part thereof ; 

(5) the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of Burma ; 

(c) the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; 

{d) the securing to the members of the Public Services of any rights 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests ; 

(e) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; 

(/) the administration of the areas named in Schedule B to the Con- 
stitution Act.f 

(g) any matter which afiects the administration of any department of 
government under the direction and control of the Governor. 

It will be for the Governor to determine m his discretion whether any of the 
** special responsibilities ” here described are involved by any given 
circumstances. 

18. If in any case in wMch, in the opinion of the Governor, a special 18 
responsibility is imposed upon him it appears to him, after considering such 
advice as has been given him by Ms Ministers, that the due discharge of Ms 
responsibility so requires, he will have full discretion to act as he thinks fit, 

but in so acting he will be guided by any directions wMch may be contained 
in his Instrument of Instructions, 

19. The Governor in administering the Departments under his own 20 
direction and control, in taking action for the discharge of any special 
responsibility, and in exercising any discretion vested in Mm by the Consti- 
tution Act, will act in accordance with such directions, if any, not being 
directions inconsistent with anytMug in his instructions, as may be given to 

him by a principal Secretary of State. 

20. The Governor's Instrument of Instructions will accordingly contain 
inter alia provision on the following lines : — 

In matters arising in the Departments wMch you direct and control 21 
on your own responsibility, or in matters the determination of which is ^ 

by law committed to your discretion, it is Our will and pleasure that you 
should act in exercise of the powers by law conferred upon you in such a 
manner as you may judge right and expedient for the good government 
of Burma, subject, however, to such directions as you may from time to 
time receive from one of Our principal Secretaries of State, 


* See paragraphs and 47 of the Introducrion in the Indian White Paper, 
f See paragraph 18 of lEtroductka. 
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In matters arising otir of the exercise of powers conferred upon you 
for the purposes of the government of Burma other than those specified 
in the preceding paragraph it is Our will and pleasure that you should, 
in the exercise of the porvers by law conferred upon you, be guided by the 
advice of your Ministers, unless so to be guided would, in your judgment, 
be inconsistent with the fulfilment of your special responsibility for any 
of the matters in respect of which a special responsibility is by law 
committed to you ; in which case it is Our will and pleasure that you should , 
notwithstanding your Ministers’ advice, act in exercise of the powers 
by law conferred upon you in such manner as you judge requisite for the 
fulfilment of your special responsibilities, subject, however, to such 
directions as you may from time to time receive from one of Our principal 
Secretaries of State.'* 

The Legislaiure.’^ 

General 

21. The Legislature will consist of the King, represented by the Governor, 
and two Chambers, to be styled the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
and wdll be summoned to meet for the first time not later than a date to be 
specified in the Proclamation which fixes a date for the coming into force of 
the Act. 

Every Act of the Legislature will be expressed as having been enacted by 
the Governor, by and with the consent of both Chambers. 

SB. Power to summon, and appoint places for the meeting of, the Chambers, 
to prorogue them and to dissolve them, either separately or simultaneously, 
will be vested in the Governor at his discretion, subject to the requirement 
that they shall meet at least once in every year, and that not more than 12 
months shall intervene between the end of one session and the commencement 
of the next. 

The Governor will also be empowered to summon the Chambers for the 
purpose of addressing them. 

24 23. Each House of Representatives will continue for five years unless 
sooner dissolved. No term will he fixed to the life of the Senate, 

25 24. A Member of the Council of Ministers will have the right to speak, but 
not to vote, in the Chamber of which he is not a Member. 

A Counsellor will be ex-officio an additional member of both Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting. 


* The proposals for the constitution of the Legislature are modelled closely on those 
for the Indian Federal Legislature, but it is not possible for them to correspond 
exactly. Such minor difierenccs as are suggested rest on the conclusions of the 
Burma Round Table Conference or upon the advice of the Governor of Burma. The 
reason for these differences is that the circumstances in Burma diiler from those 
which exist in India. In the first place, the communal problem in the Indian sense 
does not exist in Burma, and apart from special provision for the reasonable re- 
presentation of certain well-defined minority communities such as the Indian and 
European, it is proposed that members of the Lower Chamber in Burma should be 
elected by general constituencies on a common franchise. Secondly, there are no 
States to which special representation in the Legislature requires to be given. It is 
proposed that the Upper Chamber in Burma should be constituted as to half of its 
36 members by election by the Lower Chamber and that the remaining half should 
consist of non-officials nominated by the Governor in his discretion, with the object 
of making the Upper Chamber as far as possible fully representative of the interests 
of different sections of the population (proposal 25). The Government of Burma 
advocate a minimum age limit of 35 for membership of the Burma Senate, but as a 
limit of 30 has been proposed for Second Chambers in the Indian Provinces proposal 
26 makes no specific suggestion. It is also proposed that, subject to the Governor’s 
power of dissolution in exceptional circumstances, the life of the Upper Chamber 
should not be subject to termination (proposal 23) . Some device is, however, requirer! 
to ensure that it remains in touch with public opinion. It is therefore proposed 
(proposal 28) that one-quarter of the members should retire every two years. 
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The only other point of difference in this connection from the Indian proposals is 
that in the case of Burma it is proposed (proposal 37) that the powers of the two 
Chambers should be entirely equal except for the vesting of Supply in the Lower 
Chamber alone, while in the case of the Indian Federal Legislature not only Supply, 
but also the initiation of Money Bills, rests with the Lower House alone, subject, 
as regards Supply, to a power in the Upper Chamber, if a motion to that effect is 
moved on behalf of Government, of requiring a Joint Session to be called if it dis- 
approves of a reduction or rejection of any Demand by the Lower Chamber. 

The Composition of the Chamhers 

25. The Senate will consist, apart from the Governor’s Counsellors, of not 26 
more than 36 members of whom 18 will he elected by the House of Representatives 
and 18 {who shall not be officials) will he nominated by the Governor in his 
discretion. 

26a A member of the Senate will be required to be not less than (30 or 35) 27 

years of age and a British subject, and to possess certain prescribed property 
qualifications, or to possess qualifications to be prescribed by the Governor 
with a view to conferring qualification upon persons who have rendered 
distinguished public service. 

27. If the seat of a Senator becomes vacant, his place will be filled either 28 
by election by the House of Representatives or by nomination by the Governor, 
according to the method by which he had himself obtained his seat. 

28. One-quarter of the Senators will retire at the expiration of every period of 
two years, this quarter being composed alternately of one-half of the nominated 
members and one-half of the elected members ; the first quarter to retire to consist 
of nominated members. The selection of those Senators who are to retire at 
the expiration of the first two periods of two years after the first summoning of 
the Senate to be determined by lot. [Subject to the above arrangements the tenure 
of seats to be for eight years). 

29. The House of Representatives will consist, apart from the Governor’s 
Counsellors, of [133] members, of whom 119 will he elected to represent general 
constituencies and 14 elected to represent special constituencies. 

30. A member of the House of Representatives will be required to be not 80 
less than 25 years of age and a British subject. 

31. Casual vacancies in the House of Representatives will be filled by the 31 
same method as that followed in the case of the election of the vacating 
member. 

32. Every member of either Chamber will be required to make and subscribe S3 
an oath or affirmation in the following form before taking his seat : — 

“I, A. B., having been a member of this 

^ nominated 

— ~~ — do solemnly sweat (or affirm) that I will be 
House of Representatives 

faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King, His heirs 
and successors, and that I will faithfully discharge the duty upon which 
I am about to enter.” 

33. The following disqualifications will be prescribed for membership of M 
either Chamber : — 

(a) in the case of elected members or of members nomimted by the 
Governor, the holding of any office of profit under the Crown other 
than that of Minister ; 

(b) a declaration of unsoundness of mind by a competent Court ; 

(c) being an undischarged bankrapt ; 





(i) conviction of the offence of corrupt practices or other election 
offences ; 

(e) in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from practice by 
order of a competent Court ; 

but provision mil be made that the last two disqualifications may 
be removed by order of the Governor at his discretion ; 

(/) having an imdisclosod interest in any contract vfith the Government ; 
provided that the mere holding of shares in a company will not by itself 
involve this disqualification. 

34. A person sitting or voting as a member of either Chamber when he is 

not qualified for, or is disqualified from, membership will be made liable to 
a penalty of in respect of each day on which he so sits or votes, 

to be recovered in the High Court by suit instituted with the consent of a 
Principal Law Officer of the Government. 

35. Subject to the Pules and Standing Orders affecting the Chamber 
there will be freedom of speech in both Chambers of the Legislature. No 
person will be liable to any proceedings in any Court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either Chamber, or by renson of an 5 rthing contained in any official 
report of the proceedings in either Chamber. 

36. The following matters connected with elections and electoral procedure, 
in so far as provision is not made by the Act, will be regulated by Order in 
Council : — 

(а) The qualifications of electors ; 

(б) The delimitation of constituencies ; 

(c) The method of election of representatives of minorities and other 
interests ; 

(d) the filling of casual vacancies ; and 
( 5 ) Other matters ancillary to the above ; 

with provision that Orders in Council framed for these purposes shall be laid 
in draft for a stated period before each House of Parliament. 

For matters other than the above connected with the conduct of elections 
the Legislature wdll be empowered to make provision by Act. But until the 
Legislature otherwise determines, existing la^ws or rules, including the law 
or rules providing for the prohibition and punishment of corrupt practices 
or election offences and for determining the decision of disputed elections, will 
remain in force, subject, however, to such modifications or adaptations to 
be made by Order in Council as may be required in order to adapt their 
provisions to the requirements of the new Constitution. 

Legislative Procedure 

37. Bills may be introduced in either Chamber. 

38. The Governor will be empowered at ids discretion, but subject to the 
provisions of the Constitution Act and to bis Instrument of Instructions, to 
assent in His Majesty's name to a Bill which has been passed by both Chambers, 
or to withhold his assent, or to reserve the Bill fox the signification of the 
King’s pleasure. But before taking any of these courses it will be open to 
the Governor to remit a Bill to the Chambers with a Message requesting its 
reconsideration in whole or in part, together with such amendments, if any, 
as he may recommend. 

Without, prejudice to the provisions of proposal 40 no Bill will become law 
until it ha^ been agreed to by both Chambers either without amendment or 
with such amendments only as are agreed to by both Chambers, and has been 
assented to by the Governor, or, in the case of a reserved Bill, until His 
Maj^^ty in Council has signifi^ his assent. 
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39, Any Act assented to by the Governor will within twelve months be 
subject to disaiiowance by His Majesty in Council. 

41). In the case of disagreement between the Chambers, the Governor will 
be empowered, in any case in which a Bill passed by one Chamber has not, 
within three months thereafter, been passed by the other, either without 
amendments or with agreed amendments, to summon the two Chambers to 
meet in a joint sitting for the purpose of reaching a decision on the Bill. The 
members present at a Joint Session will deliberate and vote together upon 
the Bill in the form in which it finally left the Chamber in which it was intro- 
duced and upon amendments, if any, made therein by one Chamber and not 
agreed to by the other. Any such amendments which are affirmed by a 
majority of the total number of members voting at the Joint Session will be 
deemed to have been carried, and if the Bill, with the amendments, if any 
so carried, is affirmed by a majority of the members voting at the Joint 
Session, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Chambers. 

In the case of a l\Ioney Bill, or in cases where, in the Governor's opinion, 
a decision on the Bill cannot, consistently with the fulfilment of Ms responsi- 
bilities for a Reserved Department* or of any of his '' special responsibilities," 
be deferred, the Governor will be empowered in his discretion to summon 
a Joint Session forthwith. 

41. In order to enable the Governor to fulfil the responsibilities imposed 42 
upon him personally for the administration of the Reserved Departments 

and his special responsibilities," he will be empowered at Ms discretion — 

(es) to present, or cause to be presented, a Bill to either Chamber, and 
to declare by Message to both Chambers that it is essential, having 
regard to Ms responsibilities for a Reserved Department or, as the case 
may be, to any of Ms " special responsibilities," that the Bill so presented 
should become law before a date specified in the Message ; and 

(b) to declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced in 
eitiier Chamber that it should for similar reasons become law before a 
stated date in a form specified in the Message. 

A Bill wMch is the subject of such a Message will then be considered or 
reconsidered by the Chambers, as the case may require, and if, before the date 
specified, it is not passed by the two Chambers, or is not passed by the two 
Chambers in the form specified, the Governor will be empowered at Ms dis- 
cretion to enact it as a Governor’s Act, either with or without any amendments 
made by either Chamber after receipt of Ms Message. 

A Governor’s Act so enacted will have the same force and effect as an Act 
of the Legislature, and will be subject to disaiiowance in the same manner, 
but the Governor’s competence to legislate under tMs provision will not 
extend beyond the competence of the Legislature as defined by the Constitution 

42. It will be made clear by means of the enacting words of a Governor’s 43 
Act, wMch will be distinguished from the enacting words of an ordinary Act 

(see proposal 21), that Acts of the former description are enacted on the 
Governor’s own responsibility, 

43. Provision will also be made empowering the Governor in Ms discretion, 44 
in any case in wMch he considers that a Bill introduced, or proposed for 
introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill moved or 
proposed, would affect the discharge of Ms " special respomibility " for the 
prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of Burma, to 

direct that the Bill, clause or amendment shall not be further proceeded with. 


* These responsibilities cover all matters specified in proposal 10. 
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Procedure with regard to Financial Proposals 

44, A recommendation of the Governor will be re<^ired for any proposal 
in either Chamber of the Legislature for the imposition of taxation, for the 
appropriation of public revenues, or any proposal affecting the public debt, 
or a,Secting, or imposing any charge upon, public revenues.* * * § 

45, The Governor will cause a statement of the estimated revenue and 
expenditure, together with a statement of all proposals for the appropriation 
of those revenues, to be laid, in respect of every financial year, before both 
Chambers of the Legislature. 

The statement of proposals for appropriation will be so arranged as — 

(a) to distinguish between those proposals which will and those which 
will not (see proposal 47) be submitted to the vote of the Legislature, and 
amongst the latter to distinguish those which are in the nature of standing 
charges (for example, the items marked f in the list in proposal 47) ; and 

[b) to specify separately those additional proposals {if any), whether 
under the Votable or non-Votable Heads, which the Governor regards 
as necessary for the discharge of any of his special responsibilities.” 

46, The proposals for the appropriation of revenues, other than 
proposals relating to the Heads of Expenditure enumerated in paragraph 47, 
and proposals (if any) made by the Governor in discharge of his special 
responsibilities, will be submitted in the form of Demands for Grants to the 
vote of the House of Representatives. The House of Representatives will be 
empowered to assent or refuse assent to any Demand or to reduce the amount 
specified therein, whether by way of a general reduction of the total amount of 
the Demand or of the reduction or omission of any specific item or items 
included in it. 

47, Proposals for appropriations of revenues, if they relate to the Heads of 
Expenditure enumerated in this paragraph, will not be submitted to the vote of 
either Chamber of the Legislature, but will be open to discussion in both 
Chambers, except in the case of the salary and allowances of the Governor. 

The Heads of Expenditure referred to above are : — 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure relating to 
the raising, service and management of loansf ; expenditure fixed by 
or under the Constitution Actf ; expenditure required to satisfy a decree 
of any Court or an arbitral award. 

(ii) The salary and allowances of the Govemorf ; of Ministersf ; of 
the Governor's Counsellorsf ; of the Financial Adviserf ; of the Governor's 
personal and secretarial staff and of the stafi of the Financial Adviser. 

(iii) Expenditure required for the Reserved Departments! ; or for the 
discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on a principal 
Secretary of State. 

(iv) The salaries and pensions (including pensions payable to their 
dependants) of Judges of the High Courtf ; and expenditure certified 
by the Governor after consultation with his Ministers as required for the 
expenses of that Court. 

(v) Salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependants of, certain 
members of the Public Services and certain other sums payable to such 
persons. § 


* This paragraph represents the constitutional principle embodied in Standing 
Order 66 of t£e House of Commons, which finds a place in practically every Con- 
stitution Act throughout the British Empire : — 

This House will receive no petition for any sum relating to public service or 
proceed upon any motion for any grant or charge upon the public revenue, 
whether payable out of the consolidated fund or out of money to be provided 
by Parliament, unless recommended from the Crown.” 

! i.e. all the matters specified in proposal 10, 

§ See Appendix I, Part III. 
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The Governor will be empowered to decide finally and conclusively, for 
all purposes, any question whether a particular item of expenditure does or 
does not fall under any of the Heads of Expenditure referred to in this para- 
graph. 

48. At the conclusion of the budget proceedings the Governor will authenti- 50 
cate by his signature all appropriations, whether voted or those relating to 
matters enumerated in proposal 47 ; the appropriations so authenticated 
will be laid before both Chambers of the Legislature, but will not be open to 
discussion. 

In the appropriations so authenticated the Governor will be empowered 
to include any additional amounts which he regards as necessary for the 
discharge of any of his special responsibilities, so, however, that the total 
amount authenticated under any head is not in excess of the amount originally 
laid before the Legislature under that Head in the Statement of proposals for 
appropriation . 

The authentication of the Governor -will be sujShcient authority for the due 
application of the sums involved. 

The provisions of proposals 44 to 48 inclusive will apply with the 51 
necessary modifications to proposals for the appropriation of revenues to meet 
expenditure not included in the Annual Estimates which it may become 
necessary to incur during the course of the financial year. 

Pfocedure in the Legislature 

50. The procedure and conduct of business in each Chamber of the Legis- 52 
lature will be regulated by rules to be made, subject to the provisions of the 
Constitution Act, by each Chamber ; but the Governor will be empowered 

at his discretion, after consultation with the President, or Speaker, as the 
case may be, to make rules — 

[a) regulating the procedure of, and the conduct of business in, the 
Chamber in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, the administra- 
tion of the Reserved Departments, or any other special responsibilities 
with which he is charged ; and 

*(&) prohibiting, save with the prior consent of the Governor given at 
his discretion, the discussion of or the asking of questions on any matter 
affecting relations between His Majesty or the Governor and any foreign 
Prince or State. 

In the event of conflict between a rule so made by the Governor and any 
rule made by the Chamber, the former will prevail and the latter will, to the 
extent of the inconsistency, be void. 

Emergency Powers of the Governor in relation to Legislation 

51. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he is 58 
satisfied that the requirements of the Reserved Departments, or any of the 

special responsibilities with which he is charged by the Constitution Act 
render it necessary, to make and promulgate such Ordinances as, in his opinion, 
the circumstances of the case require, containing such provisions as it would 
have been competent, under the provisions of fixe Constitution Act, for the 
Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will continue in operation for such period, not exceeding six months, as may 
be specified therein ; the Governor will, however, have power to renew any 
Ordinance for a second period not exceeding six months, but in that event it 
will be laid before both Houses of Parliament. 


* Some jxrovisioB will also be required on lines of proposal 109 of the Indian White 
Paper, having due regard to the fact that the areas in Burma which will correspond 
to Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas in India may require slightly different 
treatment. 
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An Ordinance will have the same force and effect, whilst in operation, as an 
Act of the Legislature ; but every such Ordinance be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act relating to disallowance of Acts and will be 
subject to withdrawal at any time by the Governor. 

54 52 , In addition to the powers to be conferred upon the Governor at his 
discretion in the preceding paragraph, the Governor will further be empowered 
if his Ministers are satisfied, at a time when the Legislature is not in session, 
that an emergency exists which renders such a course necessary, to make and 
promulgate any such Ordinances for the good government of Burma, or any 
part thereof, as the circumstances of the case require, containing such pro- 
visions as, under the Constitution Act, it would have been competent for the 
Legislature to enact. 

An Ordinance promulgated under the proposals contained in this paragraph 
will have, while in operation, the same force and efiect as an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, but every such Ordinance — 

{a) will be required to be laid before the Legislature and will cease 
to operate at the expiry of six weeks from the date of the reassembly of 
the Legislature, unless both Chambers have in the meantime disapproved 
it by Resolution, in which case it will cease to operate forthwith ; and 
(6) will be subject to the provisions of the Constitution Act relating 
to disallowance as if it were an Act of the Legislature ; it will also be 
subject to withdraw’^al at any time by the Governor. 

Provisions in the event of a Breakdown in the Constitution 

55 5S. The Governor will be empowered at his discretion, if at any time he 
is satisfied that a situation has arisen which renders it for the time being 
impossible for the Government to be carried on in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all such 
powers vested by law in any authority in Burma, as appear to him to be 
necessary for the purpose of securing that the Government shall be carried on 
efiectively. 

A Proclamation so issued will have the same force and effect as an Act of 
Parliament ; will be communicated forthwith to a Secretary of State and 
laid before Parliament ; will cease to operate at the expiry of six months 
unless, before the expiry of that period, it has been approved by Resolutions 
of both Houses of Parliament ; and may at any time be revoked by Resolu- 
tions by both Houses of Parliament. 


Replaces pro- 
posals 111 to 
118 of the 
Indian, WHte 
Paper. 


Powers of the Legislature 

54. Subject to my special provisions that may he made in respect of the areas 
to he named in Schedules to the Constitution Act^ the Legislature will have 
power to make laws — 

(a) for all persons, courts, places and things within the territories for 
the time being belonging to His Majesty in Burma ; and 

(h) for all subjects of His Majesty and servants of the Crown in Burma 
but without and beyond the territories for the time being belonging to His 
Majesty ; 

{c) for all subjects of His Majesty being of Burma domicile without 
and beyond the confines of Burma ; and 

{d) for the raising, maintaining, disciplining and regulating of officers, 
sailors, marines, soldiers, airmen and followers in Ms Majesty's Burma 
forces, where ever they are serving, in so far as they are not subject to the 
Naval Discipline Act or the Army Act or the Air Force Act or to any 
similar law enacted by the competent authority in India. 

The power to make lams as above mill include the power to repeal or amend 
laws^ enacted, before the separation of Burma from India, by the Indian 
Legislature or the Provincial Legislature of Burma. 
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55. ^ It will be outside the competence of the Legislature to make any law 
afiecting the Sovereign or the Royal Family, the sovereignty or dominion 
of the^ Crown over any part of Burma or the law of British nationality. It 
will ^similarly not be competent to make any law afiecting the Naval 
Discipline Act, the Army Act and the Air Force Act, or any similar laws 
enacted by the competent authority in India. It will also he provided that all 
authorities in Burma shall give full effect to such Indian laws in respect of 
persons in Burma to whom they apply. Neither wrill the Legislature be able 
to amend the Constitution Act except in so far as the Act itself provides. 

56. Subject as above, the consent of the Governor, given at his discretion, 119 
will be required to the introduction in the Legislature of legislation which 
repeals or amends or is repugnant to any Act of Parliament extending to 
Burma, or any Governor's Act or Ordinance* or which affects any Depart- 
ment or matter reserved for the control of the Governor, or religion or 
religious rites and usages, or the procedure regulating criminal proceedings 
against European British subjects. 

57. The giving of consent by the Governor to the introduction of a Bill 121 
will be without prejudice to his power of withholding his assent to, or of 
reserving, the Bill when passed ; but an Act will not be invalid by reason 

only that prior consent to its introduction was not given, provided that it 
was duly assented to by the Governor, or by His Majesty in the case of Bills 
reserved for His Majesty's pleasure. 

58. The Legislature will have no power to make laws subjecting in Burma 122 
any British subject (including companies, partnerships or associations 
incorporated by or under any law in force in Burma), in respect of taxation, 

the holding of property, the carrying on of any profession, trade, business 
or occupation, or the employment of any servant or agent or in respect of 
residence or travel within the boundaries of Burma, to any disabfiity or 
discrimination based upon his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth ; 
but no law will be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground 
only that it prohibits either absolutely or with exceptions the sale or mortgage 
of agricultural land in any area to any person not belonging to some class 
recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, agri- 
culture in that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to the members of a community by virtue of some 
privilege, law or custom having the force of law. 

A law, however, which might otherwise be void on the ground of its dis- 
criminatory character will be valid if previously declared by the Governor, 
at his discretion, to be necessary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity 
of Burma or any part thereof. 

59. The Legislature will have no power to make laws subjecting any 123 
British subject domiciled in the United Kingdom (including companies and 
partnerships incorporated or constituted by or under the laws of the United 
Kingdom) to any disability or discrimination in the exercise of certain 
specified rights, if a Burman subject of His Majesty or a company, &c., 
constituted by or under the law in force in Burma, as the case may be, would 

not, in the exercise in the United Kingdom of the corresponding right, be 
subject in the United Kingdom to any disability or discrimination of the 
same or a similar character. The rights in question are the right to enter, 
travel and reside in any part of Burma ; to hold property of any kind ; to 
cany on any trade or business in, or with the inhabitants of, Burma ; and to 
appoint and employ at discretion, agents and servants for any of the above 
purposes. 

Provision will be made on the same lines for equal treatment on a 
reciprocal basis of ships registered respectively in Burma and the United 
Kingdom. 

* A Governor's Ordinance for the purpose of this proposal means an Ordinance as 
described in proposals 51 and 52. 
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60. It will be necessary to consider whether the principles underlying 
proposal 59 should he adopted as between Burma and India. 

LS4 61. An Act of tine Legislature, however, which, with a view to the encourage- 

ment of trade or industry, authorises the payment of grants, bounties or 
subsidies out of public funds, will not be held to fall within the terms of para- 
graphs 58 and 59 by reason only of the fact that it is limited to persons or 
companies resident or incorporated in Burma, or that it imposes on persons 
or companies not trading in Burma before such Act was passed as a condition 
of eligibility for any such grant, bounty or subsidy, that a company shall 
be incorporated by or under the laws of Burma, or conditions as to the 
composition of the Board of Directors or as to the facilities to be given for 
training Burmans. 

62. Provision wiE require to be made in regard to the registration in Burma 
of medical practitioners registered in the United Kingdom and in India. 
[See footnote to proposal 123 of the Indian White Paper.) 


Financial Powers and Relations. 

Property, Contracts and Suits. 

160 68. All legal proceedings which may be at present instituted by or against 

the Secretary of State in Council in respect of matters in or concerning 
Burma, will, subject to the reservations specified below, be instituted by 
or against the Government of Burma. 

64. Arrangements will he made for the determination of an equitable dis- 
tribution between India and Burma of assets and liabilities existing at the time 
of coming into force of the Act ; and provision will he made in the Act to give 
statutory effect to such detemiination and to such agreements as may he made 
thereunder by the respective Governments of the two countries. 

The proposals contained in paragraphs 133 and 134 of the Indian White 
Paper will, if adopted, have the effect of maintaining as against the Secretary 
of State for India remedies which before the Act might have been enforced against 
the Secretary of State in Council, both as regards matters arising in India and 
matters arising in Burma. Provision will, therefore, he made in the distribution 
of assets and liabilities referred to above for the deteimination, as between the 
revenues of India and of Burma, of the ultimate liability in respect of such 
matters ; and the Secretary of State will be given power to seroure the implementing 
of any judgment or award against him in respect of a matter arising in Burma. 

181 65. Subject to the agreed distribution provided for in the preceding paragraph, 

ail property in Burma which immediately before the date of the coming into 
force of the Constitution Act was vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the 
government of India will be vested in His Majesty for the purposes of the govern- 
ment of Burma. 

132 66. Existing powers of the Secretary of State in Council in relation to 

property allocated under paragraph 64 and in relation to the acquisition of 
property and the making of contracts will be transferred to and become 
powers of the Governor. All contracts, etc., made under the powers so trans- 
ferred will he expressed to be made by the Governor and may be executed 
and made in such manner and by such person as he may direct, but no personal 
liability will be incurred by any person making or executing such a contract. 

1S8 6*7. The Secretary of State will be substituted for the Secretary of State m 

Council in any proceedings instituted before the commencement of the Act 
by or against the Secretary of State in Council. 
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Staiutoyy Railway Board, 

68. Provision will be made for vesting the management of the railways 
in Burma in a Statute^ Railway Board constituted on lines analogous to 
those of the corresponding body to be set up in India. 

Borrowing Powers, 

68 . The Government of Burma will have power to borrow for any of the 146 
purposes of the government of Burma upon the security of the revenues 
of Burma within such limits as may from time to time be fixed by law. 

Arrangements will require to be made to secure that Burma sterling 147 
loans shall be eligible for Trustee status on appropriate conditions. 

General, 

71. Provision will be made securing that the revenues of Burma shall be l5f| 
applied for the purposes of the government of Burma alone. 


The High Court. 

72. The existing High Court established by Letters Patent will be 168 
maintained. 

78. The Judges of the High Court will continue to be appointed by 169 
His Majesty and will hold office during good behaviour. The tenure of 
office of any Judge will cease on bis attaining the age of 62 years, and any 
Judge may resign his office to the Governor. 

74. The qualifications for appointment as Chief Justice or Judge will 170 
remain as at present, except that any person qualified to be a Judge will be 
eligible for appointment as Chief Justice, and that the existing provision, 

vffiich requires that one-third of the Judges must be barristers or members of 
the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland and that one-third must be members of 
the Indian Civil Service, will be abrogated. 

75. The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of Judges of the 171 

High Court will be regulated by Order in Council. But neither the salary 

of a Judge nor his rights in respect of leave of absence or pension will be 
liable to be varied to this disadvantage during his tenure of office, 

76. The power to appoint temporary additional Judges and to fill temporary 172 
vacancies in the High Court will be vested in the Governor in his discretion. 

77. Subject to any provision which may be made by the Legislature the 173 
High Court will have the jurisdiction, powers and authority vested in it at the 

time of the commencement of the Constitution Act. 

78. The Legislature will have power to regulate the powers of superinten- 175 
dence exercised by the High Court over subordinate Courts . 

79. J s regards appeals to the King in Council, subject always to the right of 
His Majesty to grant special leave, existing rights of appeal will he preserved, 
and in addition an appeal will He without leave from the High Court to the Privy 
Council in any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act, 


The Secretary of State's Advisers. 

80. The Secretary of State will be empowered to appoint two persons {of 176 
whom one must have held office for at least 10 years under the Crown in Burma) 
for the purpose of advising him. 

(C15229) 0*4 
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177 81. Any person so appointed will hold office lor a term of five years, will 
not be eligible for reappointment, and will not be capable, while holding Ms 
appointment, of sitting or voting in Parliament. 

178 82. The salary of the Secretary of State's advisers will be a year, 

to be defrayed from monies provided by Parliament. 

179 8S. The Secretary of State will determine the matters upon wffiich he will 
consult his advisers, and will be at liberty to seek their advice, either individu- 
ally or together, on any matter. But so long as a Secretary of State remains 
the authority charged by the Constitntion Act with the control of any members 
of the Public Services in Burma he will be required to lay before his advisers 
sitting jointly with the advisefs, provision for whose appointment is made in 
proposal 176 of the Indian White Paper, and to obtain the concurrence of the 
majority of the body so formed to any draft of rules which he proposes to make 
under the Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating conditions of service, 
and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal admissible to him 
under the Constitution Act from any such member. 

The Public Services 
General 

ISO 84. Every person employed under the Crown in Burma will be given a full 

indemnity against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of qll acts before 
the commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith and done or 
purported to be done in the execution of his duty. 

181 85. Every person employed in a civil capacity under the Crown in Burma 
will hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure, but he will not be liable to 
dismissal by any authority subordinate to the authority to whom he was 
appointed*^ ; or to dismissal or reduction without being given formal notice 
of any charge made against him and an opportunity of defending himself, 
unless he has been convicted in a criminal Court or has absconded. 

(a) Persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement 
of the Constitution Act, and persons to he appointed by the Secretary of State 

thereafter, 

182 86. Every person appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitntion Act wdll continue to enjoy all service 
rights possessed by him at that date or will receive such compensation for the 
loss of any of them as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable. 
The Secretary of State will also be empowered to award compensation in any 
other case in which he considers it to be just and equitable that compensation 
should be awarded. 

A summary of the principal existing service rights of persons appointed by 
the Secretary of State in Council is set out in Appendix I (Part I). These 
rights wMl be in part embodied in the Constitution Act and in part provided 
for by rules made by the Secretary of State. 

Note. — An appeal lying previously to the Governor-General of India will in 
future lie directly to the Secretary of State, 

188 87.^ The Secretary of State will after the commencement of the Act make 

appointments to the Services wMch will replace the Indian Civil Service and 
the Indian Police in Burmaf and the Ecclesiastical Department. The condi- 
tions of service of all persons so appointed, including conditions as to pay and 


* Persons appointed by the Governor-General or by the Governor-General in 
CounoE and tmnsferred permanently for service in Burma wiE be liable to dismissal 
by ^e Governor of Burma, and persons appointed by subordinate authorities in 
India and simEarly transferred wEl be Hable to dismissal by authorities in Burma of 
corresponding status. 

f See Introduction, paragraph 19. 
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allowances, pensions and discipline and conduct, will be regulated by rules 
made by the Secretary of State. It is intended that these rules shah in 
substance be the same as those now applicable in the case of persons appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Act. 

88 « Every person appointed by the Secretary of State will continue to 184 
enjoy all service rights existing as at the date of his appointment, or will 
receive such compensation for the loss of any of them as the Secretary of 
State may consider just and equitable. The Secretary of State will also be 
empowered to award compensation to any such person in any other case 
in which he considers it to be just and equitable that compensation should 
be awarded, 

89. The Secretary of State will be required to make rules regulating the 185 
number and character of posts to be held by persons appointed by the 
Crown, by the Secretary of State in Council or by the Secretary of State, 

and prohibiting the filling of any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by the appointment of one of those persons, or the keeping vacant of 
any reserved post for a period longer than three months without the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State or save under conditions prescribed by Mm. 

90. Conditions in regard to pensions and analogous rights wiU be regulated 186 
in accordance with the rules in force at the date of the Constitution Act, and 

the Secretary of State will have no power to make any amending rules varying 
any of these conditions so as to afiect adversely the pension, etc., of any 
person appointed before the variation is made. An award of pension less 
than the maximum pension admissible will require the consent of the 
Secretary of State. The pensions of all persons appointed before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act will be exempt from Burma taxation 
if the pensioner is residing permanently outside Burma. The pensions of 
persons appointed by the Secretary of State or by the Crown after that date 
will also be exempt from Burma taxation if the pensioner is residing 
permanently outside Burma. 

91. The existing rule-making powers of the Secretary of State in Council 187 
will continue to be exercised by the Secretary of State in respect of persons 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or to be appointed by the 
Secretary of State until His Majesty by Order in Council made on an Address 

of both Houses of Parliament designates another authority for the purpose. 

Any rule made by the Secretary of State will require approval as specified 
in proposal 83, unless and until both Houses of Parliament by Resolution 
otherwise determine. 

92. Provision will be made whereby any person appointed by the Crown 188 
who is or has been serving in Burma in a civil capacity and any person who, 
though not appointed by the Secretary of State in Council before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act or by the Secretary of State after its 
commencement, holds or has held a post borne on the cadre of the Indian 

Civil Service may be given such of the rights and conditions of service and 
employment of persons appointed by the Secretary of State in Council or by 
the Secretary of State, as the Secretary of State may decide to be applcable 
to Ms case. 

98* A statement of the vacancies in, and the recruitment made to, the 18& 
Services and Departments to which the Secretary of State will appoint after 
the commencement of the Constitution Act will be laid annually before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

A statutory enquiry will be held into the question of future recruitment 
to the Services which wiU replace the Indian CivU Service and the Indian 
Police after a period to be determined.* The decision on the results of tMa 


See paragraph 19 of Introduction. 
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enquiry, with which the Government of Burma will be associated, will rest 
with His Majesty’s Government, and be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament. 

(b) Persons appointed or to he appointed otherwise than by the Secretary of State 
in Council or the Secretary of State, 

190 The Government of Burma will appoint and, subject to the following 
paragraphs, determine the conditions of service of all persons in the service 
of Government other than persons appointed by the Crowm, by the Secretary 
of State in Council, by the Secretary of State, or by the Governor in discharge 
of the responsibility imposed vipon him under the proposals contained in 
paragraph 10, 

95, Provision will he made for the compulsory transfer to the service of the 
Government of Burma of persons recruited by the Government of Indial before the 
commencement of the Constitution Act for service in Burma alone, 

191 96. Every person in the Service of the Government of Burma at the 
commencement ol the Constitution Act, and all persons in the service of the 
Government of India at the date of commencement of the Burma Constitution Act 
and transferred thereafter to that of the Government of Burma, will continue to 
enjoy all service rights they enjoyed at the date of such transfer. A summary 
of the principal existing rights is set out in Appendix I (Part II). 

Note , — In the case of persons transferred from the service of the Government 
of India to that of the Government of Burma, appeals will in future lie only to the 
appropriate authority in Burma, 

192 97. No person appointed by an authority other than the Secretary of State 
in Council who was serving in Burma in a civil capacity before the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act, and no person in the service of the Government of 
India at the date of the commencement of that Act and transferred thereafter to 
service in Burma, will have his conditions of service in respect of pay, allow- 
ances, pension or any other matter adversely affected, save by an authority 
in Burma competent to pass such an order on the 8th March, 1926, or with the 
sanction of such authority as the Secretary of State may direct. 

19S 98. No rule or order of the Government of Burma affecting emoluments, 

pensions, provident funds, or gratuities, and no order upon a memorial will 
be made or passed to the disadvantage of an officer appointed to a Central 
Service, Class I or Class II, or to a Burma Provincial Service, before the com- 
mencement of the Act, without the personal concurrence of the Governor. 
No post in a Service which replaces a Central Service, Class I or Class II, or 
in any Service replacing a Provincial Service shall be brought under reduction 
if such reduction would adversely affect any person who, at tiie commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act, was a member of those Services, without the 
sanction of the Governor or, in the case of any person appointed by the Crown 
or by the Secretary of State in Council, of the Secretary of State. 

194 99. Every person, whether appointed before or after the commencement of 

the Constitution Act, who is serving in a civil capacity in a whole-time per- 
manent appointment, will be entitled to one appeal against any order of 
censure or punishment, or against any order affecting adversely any condition 
of service, pay, allowances, or pension, or any contract of service, other than 
an Order made by the Government in the case of officers serving under its 
control. 


X See paragraph 21 of Introduction. 
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(c) Public Semce Commission. 

100. There will be a Public Service Commission for Burma. The members 197 
of the Public Service Commission will be appointed by the Governor, who 
also determine at his discretion their number, tenure of office, and conditions 
of service, including pay, allowances, and pensions, if any. The Chairman at 
the expiration of Ms term of office will be ineligible for further office under 
the Crown in Burma, The eligibility of the other members for further employ- 
ment under the Crown in Burma will be subject to regulations made by the 
Governor. 

IQL The emoluments of the members of the Public Service Commission 198 
will not be subject to the vote of the Legislature. 

102. The Public Service Commission will conduct all competitive exaniina- 199 
tions held in Burma for appointments to the Government service. The 
Government wdll be required to consult it on all matters relating to methods of 
recruitment, on appointments by selection, on promotions, and on transfers 
from one service to another, and the Commission will advise as to the suit- 
ability of candidates for such appointments, promotions or transfers. 

108. The Government will also be required, subject to such exceptions {if 200 
any) as may be specified in regulations to be made by the Secretary of State or 
Governor, as the case may be, to consult the Public Service Commission in 
connection with all disciplinary orders (other than an order for suspension) 
affecting persons in the public services in cases wMch are submitted to the 
Government for orders in the exercise of its original or appellate powers ; in 
connection with any claim by an officer that Government should bear the costs 
of his defence in legal proceedings against Mm in respect of acts done in his 
official capacity ; in connection with any claim by an officer that he has suffered 
loss of rights existmg at the date of his transfer to service under the Burma Govern- 
ment ; and in connection with any other class of case specified by regulations 
made from time to time by the Secretary of State or Governor as the case may 
be. But no regulations made by the Governor will be able to confer powers 
on the Commission in relation to any person appointed by the Secretary of 
State without the assent of the Secretary of State. 

104. The Government will be empowered to refer to the Commission for 201 

advice any case, petition, or memorial if they think fit to do so ; and the 
Secretary of State will be empowered to refer to the Commission any matter 
relating to persons appointed by him on which he may desire to have the 
opinion of the Commission, 
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APPENDIX I. 


(Part I.) 

List of principal exishng Rights of Officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State %n Council, 

Note. — I n tlie case of sections the reference is to the Government of India 
Act, and in the case of rules to rules made under that Act. 

1 . Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority {Section 96 b (1)). 

2. Right to be heard in defence before an order of dismissal, removal or 

reduction is passed (Classification Rule 55). 

3. Guarantee to persons appointed before the commencement of the Govern- 

ment of India Act, 1919, of existing and accruing rights or compensa- 
tion in lieu thereof (Section 96b (2)). 

4. Regulation of conditions of service, pay and allowances, including Burma 

allowance, and disciphne and conduct, by the Secretary of State in 
Council (Section 96b (2)). 

5. Power of the Secretary of State in Council to deal with any case in such 

manner as may appear to him to be just and equitable notwithstanding 
any rules made under Section 96b (Section 96b (5)). 

6. Non-votability of salaries, pensions and payments on appeal (Sections 

67a (3) (iii) and (iv) and 72i> (3) (iv) and (v)). 

7. The requirement that rules under Part VII-A of the Act shall only be 

made with the concurrence of the majority of votes of the Council of 
India (Section 96e) . 

3. Regulation of the right to pensions and scale and conditions of pensions 
in accordance widi the rules in force at the time of the passing of the 
Government of India Act, 1919 (Section 96b (3)). 

9. — (i) Reservation of certain posts to members of the Indian Civil Service 

(Section 98). 

(ii) Appointment of persons who are not members of the Indian Civil 
Service to of&ces reserved for members of that service only to be made 
subject to rules made by the Governor-General in Council with the 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council (Section 99), or in cases 
not covered by these rules to be provisional until approved by the 
Secretary of State in Council (Section 100). 

10. Determination ot strength (including number and character of posts) of 

All-India Services by the Secretary of State in Council, subject to 
temporary additions by the Governor- General in Council or Local 
Government (Classification Rules 24 and 10). 

11. Provision that posts borne on the cadre of AU-India Services shall not be 

left unfilled for more than three months without the sanction of the 
Secretary of State in Council (Classification Rule 25). 

12. Appointment of anyone who is not a member of an All-India Service to 

posts borne on the cadre of such a Service only to be made with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, save as provided by any 
law ox by rule or orders made by the Secretary of State in Council 
(Classification Rule 27) . 

13. Sanction of the Secretary of State in Council to the modification of the 

cadre of a Central Service, Class I, which would adversely affect any 
officer appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, to any increase 
in the number of posts in a Provincial Service which would adversely 
afiect any person who was a member of a corresponding All-India 
Service on 9th March 1926, or to the creation of any Specialist Post 
which would adversely afiect any member of an All-India Service, 
the Indian Ecclesiasticai Establishment, and the Indian Political 
Department, (Provisos to Classification Rules 32, 40 and 42.) 
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14. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting 

emoluments, or pension, any order of formal censure, or any order on 
a memorial to the disadvantage of an ofhcer of an All-India Service 
(Devolution Rule 10). 

15. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to an order of posting 

of an officer of an All-India Service (Devolution Rule 10). 

16. Right of complaint to the^ Governor against any order of an official superior 

in a Governor's Province and direction to the Governor to examine 
the complaint and to take such action on it as may appear to 'him 
just and equitable (Section 96 b (1)). 

17. Right of appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, (i) from any order 

passed by any authority in India, of censure, withholding of increments 
or promotion, reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence 
or breach of orders, suspension, removal or dismissal, or (ii) from any 
order altering or mterpreting to his disadvantage any rule or contract 
regulating conditions of service, pay, allowances or pension made by 
the Secretary of State in Council, and (iii) from any order terminating 
employment otherwise than on reaching the age of superannuation 
_ (Classification Rules 56, 57 and 58). 

18. Right of certain officers to retire under the regulations for premature 

retirement. 


(Part II. 

List of 'principal existing Rights of Persons appointed by Authority other 
than the Secretary of State in Council 

Note. — In the case of sections the reference is to the Government of India 
Act, and in the case of rules to rules made under that Act. 

1. Protection from dismissal by any authority subordinate to the appointing 

authority (Section 96b (1)). 

2. Right to be heard in defence before an order of dismissal, removal or 

reduction is passed, subject to certain exceptions (Classification Rule 55). 

3. Regulation of the strength and conditions of service of the Central Services, 

class I and class II, by the Governor-General in Council and of Pro- 
vincial Services by Local Government subject, in the case of the latter, 
to the provision that no reduction which adversely affects a person 
who was a member of the Service on the 9th March 1926 should be made 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General in Council 
(Classification Rules 32, 33, 36, 37, 40 and 41). 

4. Personal concurrence of the Governor required to any order affecting 

emoluments or pension, an order of formal censure, or an order on a 
memorial to the disadvantage of an officer of a Provincial Service 
(Devolution Rule 10). 

5. Right of appeal from any order of censure, withholding of increments or 

promotion, reduction, recovery from pay of loss caused by negligence 
or breach of orders, suspension, removal or dismissal, and any order 
altering or interpreting to his disadvantage a rule or contract regulating 
conditions of service, pay, allowances or pension, and in the case of 
subordinate services the right of one appeal against an order imposing 
a penalty (Classification Rules 56, 57, 58 and 54). 

(Part III.) 

Non-Votabee Salaries, &c. (Civil) 

The salaries and pensions of the following classes of persons are non- 
votable : — 

(a) persons appointed by or with the approval of His Majesty or by the 
Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act or by a Secretary of State thereafter ; 
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(b) persons appoin fced before tbe first day of April 1924, by the Govemor- 
Geneial in Council or by a Local Government to Services and posts 
classified as superior ; 

(c) holders in a substantive capacit}?- of posts borne on the cadre of the 
Indian Civil Service ; 

(d) members of the Public Service Commission ; 

(*?) holders in a substantive capacity before the commencement of the 
Constitution Act of posts in an Indian Central Service . 

The following sums payable to such persons fall also under item (v) of 
paragraph 47, namely : — 

Sums pa 3 "able to, or to the dependants of, a person who is, or has been, in 
the service of the Crown in Burma under any Order made by the Secreta^ 
of State in Council, by a Secretary of State, by the Governor-General in 
Council, or by the Governor of Burma upon an appeal preferred to him in 
pursuance of Rules made under the Constitution Act. 

For the purposes of the proposals in this Appendix the expression salaries 
and pensions ' ’ will be defined as including remuneration, allowances, gratuities, 
contributions, whether by way of interest or othervdse, out of the revenues 
of Burma to any Provident Fund or Family Pension Fund, and any other 
pa 3 maents or emoluments payable to, or on account of, a person in respect of 
his office. 


APPENDIX II. 

(See paragraph 18 of Introduction.) 

Provisional List of Areas xo be included in Schedule A and 
Schedule B xo the Constitution Act. 

ScheduU A . 

District Area 


1 . Federated Shan States 

2. Arakan Flill Tracts 

3. Chin Hills . . 

4. Myitkyina. , 


5. Bhamo 

6. Upper Chindwin . , 

7. Katha 

1. Myitkydna.. 

2. Bhamo 

3. Upper Chindwin . . 

4. Salween 


. . Northern Shan States, 

Southern Shan Slates. 

. . Arakan Hill Tracts (late Hill District of 
Arakan). 

, . Chin Hills (including the Pakdkku Flill 
Tracts). 

, . Myitkyina Kachin Flill Tracts. 

Mogaung Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Kamaing Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Saddn Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Htaw^-gaw Kacliin Hill Tracts. 

Putao Sub-Division (late Putao 
District) . 

. . Sinlum Kachin Hill Tracts, 

Shwegu Kachin Hill Tracts. 

. . Somra Tract. 

Kanti State. 

Thaungdut State. 

Katha Kachin Hill Tracts. 

Schedule B, 

. . Other than the Hill Tracts specified in 
item 4 of Schedule A. 

. . Exclusive of the Hill Tracts specified in 
item 5 of Schedule A. 

. . Homalin Sub-division and the Tamn 
Township of the Mawlaik. 
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not be competent to enact, 140, 374. 
Rights and obligations under, appeal 
to Privy Council, 326. 
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Cotmcil o! India : 

Advisory body to replace, 385, 386. 
Body corporate, 382. 

Changes consequent on responsible 
government, 385. 

Composition of, 382. 

Members, tenure, 382. 

Powers in relation to finance, 384. 
Powers of, 382, 383. 

Property, suits, etc., 387. 

Secretary of State's power to over- 
rule Council, 383. 

Ooimcil of State : 
see also Federal Legislature. 

Composition of, 194, 202. 

Election : 

Method, 195, 203, 207. 

Scheme for, pp. 127-129. 

Indian States, representation of, 208- 
209. 

Distribution of seats, scheme, 
pp. 131-141. 

Joint sessions, 216. 

Members : 

Period of election, 204. 

Rotational retirement, 204. 

Size of, 205, 216. 

not Subject to dissolution, 204. 

Counsellors, see under Govemor-O-enerai. 
Courts, see under Judicature. 

Criminal appeal, see under Judicature. 

Criminal proceedings against Europeans, 

procedure regulating, 140. 

Crown : 

Dominion and authority of, 140, 152, 
153, 157. 

Relations with States, 157, 164 note, 
409. 

Currency, see Coinage and Currency. 

Customs system : 

Lack of uniformity, 31. 

Position of acceding States regarding,31. 

Defence : 

Army budget : 

Position of Central Legislature re, 
39. 

Procedure, 177. 

British troops, number of, 6. 

Command of forces in India, 165, 183. 
Commander-in-Chief : 

Appointment of, 183. 

to Continue under federation, 183. 
Reservation of power to His Majesty, 
165. 

Membership of Governor-General's 
Executive Council, 164. 


Defence — continued. 

Committee of Indian Defence, 176. 
Counsellor for, 177. 

Department of, relations vdth other 
Departments, 175, 176, 177. 
Ecclesiastical expenditure, control, 186. 
in Emergency, vesting of power in 
Federal authorities, 237. 

Indian States' contribution to, 249. 
Indian Troops, employment outside 
India, 178. 

Indianization: 179, 180, 181. 

Present scheme, 181. 

Time limit, impracticability, 181. 
Military Finance and Military Accounts 
Departments, control, 177. 
as Reserved Department, 34, 38, 39, 
173-183, 191. 

Services : 

Pay and pensions, non- vo table, 295. 
Rights of: 182. 

Safeguarding of, 295. 

Statutory Commission's report, 173, 174. 

Dehra Dun Institute, see under Forestry. 

Depressed Classes : 
see also Communal Award. 

Method of Election to House of 
Assembly, 201. 

Discrimination: 342-373. 

Administrative, 348. 

British subjects domiciled in United 
Kingdom, safeguards for, 351, 353. 
in Burma, see under Burma. 

Commercial : 

Bills discriminatory in fact though 
not in form, 357. 

Bounties and subsidies, 356. 
against British imports, 356, 357, 
against British trade in India, 347. 
Companies incorporated in United 
Kingdom and in India, safeguards 
for, 352-353. 

Conventional arrangements, oppor- 
tunity for, in future, 360. 

Friendly settlement by negotiation as 
best method of dealing with, 350, 
360. 

against English language, prevention, 
373. 

Legislative : 

^evention, by Statutory provisions, 

349.357. 

Exceptions, 355, 356. 

Restriction of powers of legislatures, 
140, 342. 
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MsciimlaatioE — cant limed. 

Medical qualifications, 361-365. 
Prevention, special responsibility of 
Governors and Governor-General, 
78, 168, 345, 346, 348. 

Problem, definition of, 342. 

Professional qualifications, 358. 
Reciprocity between India and United 
Kingdom, 353. 

Relations with other parts of His 
Majesty's Dominions, 165. 
based on Religion, colour, or place of 
birth, prevention, 351, 367. 

Right of entry, restriction of, 351. 

Sale or mortgage of agricultural land, 
to non-agriculturists, 367. 

Shipping, safeguards for, 354. 

Domiciled European Oommunity, see 
Anglo-Indian and domiciled European 
Community, 

Dyarchyj provincial : 

Abolition of, 17, 36, 67. 

Working of, 34. 

Ecclesiastical ASairs : 

Expenditure, limit to, 186. 
as Reserved Department, 185, 186. 

Ecclesiastical Department, 185. 

Recruitment, 289, 302. 

Economic Ties between British India and 
States, 31. 

Education : 

Anglo-Indian and domiciled European 
community, grants-in-aid, 321. 
Co-ordination of policy, 227. 

Elections and Electorates : 

Federal legislature : 

Direct or indirect election ? 193-200. 
Indirect election recommended, 200. 
proposed Scheme of elections, 
pp. 127-130. 

White Paper proposals, 194-196. 
Prescribing of certain matters by Order 
in Council, 378. 

Provincial elections : 

Administrative practicability, 128, 
Communal electorates, 120. 

Corrupt practices, 138. 

Direct, by territorial constituencies, 
128. 

Expenses, 138. 

Group system of indirect election 
rejected, 129. 

Special interest constituences, 125, 
128. 


English Language : 

Discrimination against, prevention, 

373. 

Question of use as official language, 373. 

Europeans : 

Criminal proceedings against, procedure 
regulating, 140. 

Number of, 6. 

Representation in Legislature, 120, 
App., pp. 84, 195, 196, App., pp. 127, 
130. 

Excluded Areas : 

Administration by Governor, 67 foot- 
note, 74, 89, 144. 

Application of Acts of Provincial 
legislatures, 144. 

Expenditure required for, should bo 
non-votable, 148. 

Partially, administration, special respon- 
sibility of Governor, 78, 80, 144. 

Peace and good government, regulaiioiis 
by Governor, 144. 

Specification of, by Order in Council, 
378. 

Executive authority : 

Under present Constitution, 164. 

Federal Executive, see that title. 

Provincial Executive, see that title. 

External Affairs, see Foreign Affairs. 

Family Pension Funds, 320. 

Federal Constitution, and Provincial 

autonomy, inclusion in same Act, 157, 

407. 

Federal Court, see under ludieature* 

Federal Executive : 

See also Ministers. 

Relations with Legislature, 191, 192. 

Federal Finance, see Finance. 

Federal House of Assembly, see House of 

Assembly. 

Federal Jurisdiction, area of, 159-162. 

Federal Laws : 

Execution of, by units, 219, 236, 221. 

Interpretation of, jurisdiction of 
Federal Court, 324, 325. 

Federal Legislature : 193-217. 

see also Council of State mi House 
of Assembly. 

Alternative to White Paper scheme 
proposed, 26, App., pp. 127-130. 

Bi itish Baluchistan excluded from scope 
of, 213. 
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'eieral Legislature — continued. 
Composition of, 193-210. 

Alteration of, 380. 

Election metkod, direct or indirect, 193, 

200 . 

Form must be defined in Constitution 
Act, 27. 

Indian States' representation : 194, 205, 
208, 209, App., p. 131-141. 

Attitude to purely British India 
measures, 217. 

Distribution of seats, scheme, App., 
p. 131. 

Tenure of representatives, 210. 
temporary Weightage in respect of 
non-acceding States, 209. 

Indirect election recommended, 200. 
Powers of, 211-213. 

Restrictions on, 211. 

Procedure in, see Legislative procedure* 
Relations with Executive, 191, 192. 
Relations between two Houses, 215,216. 
Size, alteration of, 380. 

Size of two Federal Houses, 205. 
Unicameral, rejection of proposal, 
206. 

White Paper Proposals, 194. 


B*ederatioa : 151-162. 

Accession of States, 154-157. 

Area of federal jurisdiction, 159. 
Argument for, 26, 30-31, 33, 39. 
additional Cost of, 267, 273. 
and the Crown, 151-156. 
of Disparate units, difficulties of, 29. 
Distribution of legislative powers, 
50-56, 228-242. 

Concurrent powers : 51-53. 

Conflicts of law, provision in cases 
of, 53, 233, 

Enforcement of, Federal laws, 219. 
Governor-General as arbiter of 
conflicting claims, 53, 233. 

List, 233, p. 158. 

Relations between Centre and 
Provinces, 234. 

Validity of Acts : 

Limitation of period for legal 
challenge, 235- 
Settlement of disputes, 229. 
Courts, jurisdiction, powers and 
authority, 334, 335. 

Defence, 238. 

Exclusive jurisdiction ^ ^ ^ 

Conflict between entries in Lists, 
232. 

Revised lists, 232. 

Validity of legislation and settle- 
ment of disputes, 229. 

Existing laws, 242. 


Fedemtion— continued. 

Distribution of legislative powers — 
continued. 

Federal subjects, List, p. 150. 

Lists of Federal, Provincial and 
Concurrent Powers : pp. 150-159. 
Changes in revised lists, 237-241. 
Revised, 234. 

further Scrutiny necessary, 241. 
Provincial subjects, List, p. 154. 
Residuary legislative powers, allo- 
cation of, 54-56, 232. 

Statutory delimitation of powers, 
229, 230, 232, 

Validity of legislation and settlement 
of disputes, 221, 229, 235. 

Establishment, conditions must be 
determined in Constitution Act, 28. 
Finance : 

see also that title. 

Financial position in relation to 
Constitutional changes, 273. 
Governor-General to be vested with 
Executive authority of, 165, 
Inauguration : 273. 
by Proclamation after Address by 
both Houses of Parliament, 157. 
Indian States and : 
see also under Fmance. 

Accession : 

Instruments of, 155. 

Standard form to be followed 
as far as possible, 156. 
no Obligation on Crown to accept, 
156. 

of Sufficient numbers a condition 
precedent to Federation, 157. 
a Voluntary Act, 154. 

Attitude of, 29, 32, 142. 

Conditions, must be determined in 
Constitution Act, 28. 

Powers to be exercised by Federal 
I Government, 154, 155, 156. 

Subjects not accepted as federal, 

, dealing with by Viceroy, 165 

(footnote). 

Legal basis of, 153. 

Pre-requisites, 157, 390. 

Relations between Federation and 
federal units: 218-227. 

Indian States, 153-158. 

Execution of federal Acts, 219, 236. 
Provinces : 

Administrative nexus, 218. 
in Concurrent field, 234. 

Federal Governments directions, 
enforcement of, 221. 

Federal laws, execution of, 219, 220. 
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FeieiEtion — conthiued. 

Relations between Federation and 
federal units — continued 
inter-Provincial relations and settle- j 
ment of disputes, 222, 262. ! 

Water supplies, 224-226. | 

FiBaace i 243-273. 
see also Taxation* 

Allocation of sources of revenue between 
Federation and federal units : 
244-266, 397. 

Corporation tax, 256. 

Effect of entry of States into Federa- 
tion, 256. 

Excise duties, 260. 

Existing system, and results of, 245. 
Export duties, 260. 

Income taxes, 248-255, 262. 

Prescribing of distribution, by 
Order in Council, 252, 378. 
Problem of, 244. 

Salt duties, 260. 

Terminal and other taxes, 261, 

Audit, see that title. 

Borrowing powers, regulation and 
co-ordination, 84, 266, 317, 397. 
Budget estimates of revenue and expend- 
iture of Central and Provincial 
Governments in 1933-34, 243. 

Council of India's powers in relation to, 
384. 

Deficit Provinces and subventions to, 
259, 268-270, 273. 

Prescribing of subvention by Order 
in Council, 378. 

Distribution of powers and resources 
during transitory period, 408. 
additional Expenditure involved by 
constitutional changes, 267-273. 
Federal budget, interest of Provinces in, 
262. 

Financial enquiry as to details, 273. 
Indian States : 

Contributions to federal fisc in times 
of serious stress, 250. 

Direct taxation, attitude of States, 
256, 

Financial adjustments between 
Federation and, 263-265, 271. 
Prescribing of, by Order in Cx)uncU, 
378. 

Legislative procedure, see that title. 
Present position of India, 246, 272. 
Revenues, appropriation, power to 
Governor, 107. 

*Wirement^' or reappropriation, powers 
of, 146. 

non-Votable expefiditure, 147, 148, 149, 
214, 288, 294, 295, 316, 332,335,401* 


Finaneial Adviserj, 170. 

Financial Stability and Credit : 
Governor-Generars responsibility for 
168, 170. 

Provincial Governors, special responsi- 
bility ” not recommended, 84. 

Fiscal Convention, 343. 
in new Constitution, 344. 

Foreign Affaks, reservation of, 34, 38, 172, 
184. 

Forest Service : 

English personnel, 311. 
as Provincial service, 305. 
future Recruitment, 306, 311. 

Forestry : 

Board of, 305, 307. 

Research : 

Co-ordination of, 223, 227, 305. 

Dehra Dun Central Institute : 
Maintenance of, 305, 306. 

Staffing of, 306. 
as Training centre, 306. 

Franchise : 

Administrative practicability of pro- 
posals, 128. 

Amendment, resolutions to Parlia- 
ment by Legislatures, 380, 381. 
Berars, educational qualification, 131. 
Bihar and Orissa, qu^ification in rural 
areas, 131. 

Educational qualification for men, 137. 
Existing, 123. 

Future extension of, 139. 

Group system of election considered, 
129. 

Legislative Councils, App. p. 84. 
Proposals of Statutory Commission and 
Franchise Committee, 124. 
Qualifications, prescribing of, and alter- 
ation of, procedure, 378, 381. 

White Paper proposals, 125-128. 

Approval, with modifications, 131. 
Women's Franchise : 

Educational qualification, 132, 133, 
136. 

vital Importance of, 133, 134. 
Literacy qualification, 133, 135, 136. 
Present position, 123. 

Proposals, 132-136. 

Ratio to men, proposals for increase, 
136. 

Wives, application requirement, 133, 
134, 135, 136. 

Wives, widows and mothers of men 
with military quabfication, 132, 
133, 134, 135. 
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Fiindamental RigMs, 366-372. 

Declaration of, impracticability, 366. 

Hovemmeal Bnsmess, distribution and 
conduct, rule-making powers of 
Governor, 100, 145. 

•Gofemmenl of India Act, 1919, Preamble 
of, 12. 

Government Pleaders, 402. 
Governor-General : 

as Arbiter of conflicting claims ye 
concurrent powers, 53, 233. 

Assent to Bills : 

Discretion as to, 53, 212, 357. 
Withholding of, from bills dis- 
criminatory in fact though not in 
form, 357. 

Commutation or remission of sentences 
and pardon, power of, 330. 
Concurrence to Governors' Acts and 
Ordinances, 1 05-106. 

Council of Ministers, see Ministers, 
Federal. 

Counsellors for Reserved Departments : 
169, 172, 188. 
for Defence, 177. 

Number of, 172, 188. 

Position and functions of, 172, 187, 
188, 194. 

Relations with ministers, 187, 188. 
Salaries and conditions of service, 
prescribing of, 172, 377. 

Transitory provisions, 408. 
Discrimination against British imports, 
prevention of, 345, 346. 

Executive Council of, 40, 164. 

Executive power and authority of 
Federation to be vested in, 165. 
Exercise of prerogative powers of the 
Crown, 165, 166. 

and Federal Administration, 187-189. 
Financial Adviser, 170. 

Instrument of Instructions, 165, 166, 
170, 177, 179, 187, 192, 262, 321, 334, 
344, 345, 346, 357. 

Orders lawfully issued by, securing 
execution of, special responsibility of 
Governors, 78, 81, 221, 224, 410. 
Payments to, prescribing of, 377. 

Prior consent to legislation, requirement 
of, 140, 211, 238, 262, 371, 391, 394. 
Reference of matters of law to Federal 
Court, 327. 

Relations with Ministers, 165, 166, 169, 
187, 188. 

Reserve Bank, functions re, 391. 
Reserved Departments, see that title. 


Governor-General — continued. 

Residuary powers, 54-6 232 

Specg powers and lisponsibilities : 
38, 40, 165, 166, 188, 190. 
Commercial discrimination, preven- 
tion of, 168, 345_ S48 357 

°e4“r4l “ 

Expenditure for discharge of, 165. 
Financial stability and credit of the 
Federation, safeguarding of, 168, 

Indian States, protection of rights of. 

Minorities, safeguarding of legitimate 
interests of, 168, 321° ° 

Nature of, 168-171, 188 

Peace and tranquillity,' prevention 

2^^238 

Public Services, safeguarding of rights 
interests of, 168, 281, 

Railways, 393, 394. 

btait, 188. 

^*408^^°''^ functions during. 


Ultimate responsibihty for peace of 
whole of India, 222. 

and Viceroy, differentiation of functions, 
158. 

Water _ supplies, disputes between 
Provmces, adjudication by, 226. 
Governor-General in Coimeil, 
relations with Secretary of State, 152. 

Governors ; 

Acts of, see Governors* Acts and 
Ordmances. 

Appointment of, 67, 102. 

Assent to Bills : 

Discretion as to, 142, 143, 334 357 

nr-lH *3 


Withholding of, from bills discrimina- 
tory in fact though not in form, 
357r 

Communication between, and Secre- 
taries to Government, 98. 

Excluded areas, administration of 
67 (footnote), 74, 89, 144. 

Executive power to be vested in, 68. 
Infl-uence of, on working of responsible 
Government, 98. 

Information on matters involving 
special responsibilities, obtaininsr 

of, 96> 98-100. ^ 

Instrument of Instructions : 73 79 
85, 95, 96, 113, 141, 321, 334/35?! 
Amendment, 73. 

Parliament and, and procedure 73. 
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Governors — continued. 

Ministers, selection of, 85-88. 

Office, importance of, 99. 

Ordinances, see Governor’s Acts mi 
Ordinances* 

Payments to, prescribing of, 377. 

Prior consent to legislation, requirement 
of, 140, 871. 

Relations with Ministers, 67, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 99, 100. 

Relations with provincial administra- 
tion, 98-100. 

Reserve powers of, as guarantee for 
development of responsible govern- 
ment, 114. 

Responsibility to Governor-General, 
Secretary of State and Parliament, 
110. 

Rules for disposal of Government 
business, powers to make, 100, 145. 

Salary and allowances, non-votable and 
not open to discussion, 147. 

Secretary to, 101. 

Special powers and responsibilities : 
40, 73, 74, 103-110, 114. 
Appointment of official as temporary 
member of Legislature, 96. 
Arguments for grant of, 19, 23, 25. 
Breakdown of constitution, powers 
in event of, 109-114. 

Commercial discrimination, preven- 
tion of, 78, 348. 

Constitutional implications of, 75. 
Definition of, 78. 

Financial provision for discharge of, 
107, 147, 148, 149, 150, 317. 

Indian States, protection of rights of, 
78, 80, 83. 

should be Laid down in Constitution 
Act, 74. 

List of, 78. 

Legislative powers, 104, 105, 106, 107. 
Minorities, safeguarding of legitimate 
interests of, 78-79, 141, 321. 
Nature of, 78-84. 

Orders lawfully issued by Governor- 
General, securing execution of, 78, 
81, 221, 222, 410. 

Ordinances, 104, 106, 108, 140. 
Partially excluded areas, administra- 
tion of, 78, 80, 144. 

Peace and tranquillity, prevention of 
grave menace to, 78, 79, 92, 93, 
96, 141, 222. 

Public Services, safeguarding of rights 
and legitimate interests of, 78, 79, 
93, 114, 281, 287, 288, 293, 317. 


Governors — continued. 

Special powers and responsibilities— 
continued, 

for Safeguarding financial stability 
and credit of Province, not recom- 
mended, 84. 

Terrorism, combating of, 96. 

Stafiof, 101. 

Salaries and allowances, non-votable, 
147. 

Governor’s Acts and Ordinances : 104, 105, 

106, 108. 

to be Laid before Parliament, 105, 106. 
Legislation afiecting, 140. 

Prior concurrence of Governor-General, 
105-106. 

Governors’ Provinces : 4. 

Area and population of certain existing, 
64. 

Area and population compared with 
European countries, 64. 

Autonomy, see Provincial Autonomy. 
Boundaries, 62. 

Future revision or adjustment, pro- 
vision must be made in Constitution 
Act, and procedure for, 62. 
Existing, 57. 

Future, creation of, 63. 

New, 57-61. 

Health Insurance, inclusion in concurrent 
legislative fi.eld, 240. 

High Commissioner for India : 404. 
Appointment method, 405. 

Duties, 406. 

Employment of agency of, by States, 
405. 

Payments by, in England out of Indian 
revenues, audit, 399. 

Recruitment by, 311. 

Staff, former members of India office, 

388. 

High Courts, see under Judicature. 
Historical background, 7, 8, 9. 

House of Assembly : 
see also Federal Legislature. 
Composition of, 194, 195, 205. 

Duration, 204. 

Election: 196-201. 

Direct v, indirect, 198-200. 

Method proposed in White Paper, 
196, 205. 

by Provincial Assemblies recom- 
mended, 201, 202, 207. 
Recommendations open to review in 
light of experience, 202. 

Scheme for, pp. 129-130, 
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House of Assembly — continued, 

Indian States, representation of, 208, 
209. 

Distribution of seats, scheme, 
pp. 131-141. 

Members, contact with constituencies, 
198, 199. 

Size, 205, 216. 

Hyderabad, State of, commercial and 
economic interests, special responsibility 
of Governor of Central Provinces and 
the Berars, 83. 

Income, taxes on, see under Taxation. 

India, peoples of, 2. 

India Office : 

Expenses of, 389. 

Staff, effect of constitutional changes on, 
and power to grant compensation, 388. 

Indian Civil Service, see under Public 
Services. 

Indian Delegation to Joint Select Com- 
mittee, pp. V, vi. 

Indian Medical Service : 

Civil Branch : 

Continuance of, 299. 
future Recruitment, 297 (footnote), 
299. 

Qualifications, safeguarding of, 365. 
future Recruitment, 182, 297 (footnote). 

Indian political aspirations : 

Attitude of Parliament towards, 12. 
Reality of, 11, 

Indian States : 

Ceded territories, 261. 

Chamber of Princes, 3. 

Constitutional relationship with British 
India necessary for unity of India, 
30, 31. 

Contribution to defence, 249. 
Corporation tax, 256. 

Courts, appeal from, to Federal Court, 
325. 

Economic ties between British India 
and, 31. 

Employment of agency of High Com- 
missioner by, 405. 

Expenditure for discharge of functions 
of the Crown in, and arising out of, 
relations with, non-votable, 214. ^ 
and Federation, see under Federation, 
Federal Legislature, etc. 

Fundamental rights, declaration of, 
attitude to, 366. 

Laftd customs duties, 31, 264, 

Maritime customs, 31, 265. 

Number and status, 3. 


Indian continued. 

Privy Councirs jurisdiction in relation 
to, 326. 

Protection of rights of, special responsi- 
bility of Governor-General and 
Governors, 78, 80, 82, 168, 171. 
Railway police, control, 239. 

Railways, disputes between Statutory 
Railway Authority and, 395. 

Relations with Crown, 157, 164 (foot- 
note). 

during Transitory period, 409. 
Snbjects of, eligibility for holding public 
office, etc., under Federal Govern- 
ment, 367. 

Tributes, 263. 

Indian States Delegation to Joint Select 
Committee, p. v. 

Indianization. see under Defence. 

Instrument of Instructions, 76. 
see also under CSrovemor-General and 
Governors. 

Intelligence Departments, see under Police. 

Inter-Provincial relations, see under 
Provincial Autonomy. 

Invalid Pensions, inclusion in concurrent 
field of legislation, 240. 

Irrigation, research, co-ordination of, 223, 
227, 307. 

Irrigation service : 

Organisation, 308. 
as Provincial service, 307-309. 
Recruitment : 

English personnel, 311. 

Future, 309. 

Present, 308. 

Resumption of, by Secretary of State, 
power of, 310. 

Judicature : 

Advocates-General, see that title. 

Appeals to Privy Council, 326. 

Chief Court, judges, salaries and pen- 
sions, non-votable, 147. 

Civil judiciary : 339, 340. 

District judges : 

Appointment method, 340. 
Promotion, etc., 340. 

High Courts and, 324, 339, 340. 
Subordinate judges and munsiffs : 
Appointment method, 339 
Promotions, etc., control by High 
Court, 339. 
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Jniicatiire — conttnued, 

Crimmal Appeal : 

Court of, arguments against establish- 
ment, 330. 

Present position, 330. 

Crimmal Magistracy : 341. 
Appointment method, 341. 
Promotions and postings, 341. 
Criticism of judiciary by Legislatures, 
prevention of, 336. 

Federal Court : 322-328. 
as Court of Appeal for whole of 
British India, 329. 

Decisions of, giving efiect to, 326. 
Determination of questions between 
constituent units of Federation by, 
223, 322, 324. 

Importance of, 322. 

Judges : 

Appointment by the Cro-wn, 328. 
Number, 323. 

Qualifications, 323. 

Removal for misbehaviour, 323. 
Retiring age, 323. 

Salaries, 328. 

Salaries, pensions and allowances, 
prescribing of, 377. 

Tenure, 323. 

Jurisdiction : 226. 

Advisory, 326. 

Appellate, 325. 

Original, 324. 

Reference of matters of law to, by 
Governor-General, 327. 
during Transitory period, 410. 

High Courts : 331-334. 

Administrative connection vith Sub- 
ordinate judiciary, 333, 334, 335, 
339, 340. 

Administrative control : 
by Central Government, not agreed 
to, 333. 

at Present, 332. 

by Provincial Governments, 333. 
Appeal from, to Federal Court, 825, 
326. 

Calcutta, control of, 332, 333, 335, 403. 
Chief Justice, 331. 

CoDstitutional position of, in future, 
335. 

English as language of, 373. 

Expenses of : 

Expenditure certified by Governor 
to be non-votable, 147, 332. 
Supply to he determined by 
Governor after consultation wiih 
Ministers and to he non-votable, 
335. 


J uiicatiirc — continued. 

High Courts — continued. 

Federal and Provincial legislation in 
relation to, 334. 

Judges : 

Appointment by the Crown, 335. 
Indian Civil Service judges, 331. 
Qualifications, 331. 

Retiring age, 331. 

Salaries, pensions and allowances ^ 
Prescribing of, 377. 

Non-votable, 147. 

Tenure, 331. 

Juridical jurisdiction, 335. 

Position, safeguarding of, 334. 

Powers of, definition and confirma- 
tion in Constitution Act, 334, 335. 
Relations %vith Provinces, 335. 
Sentences, commutation or remission 
of, 330. 

States Courts, appeal from, to Federal 
Court, 325. 

Subordinate Courts, language of, 373. 
Subordinate judiciary : 337, 338. 
Appointment and promotion, 337, 
338. 

Independence, securing of, 337, 338. 
Political pressure on, 337. 

Supreme Court: 329-330. 
Establishment of, in future, argu- 
ments against, 329, 330. 

Judicial Commissioners, salaries and pen- 
sions, non-votable, 147. 

Jute export duty, see under Taxation. 

Labour : 

Method of fiUing labour seats in House 
of Assembly, 128. 

Representation in Legislatures, 121, 
128, 196. 

Labour legislation, as concurrent power, 51, 

Land revenue, grants of land or of tenure 
of land free of, safeguarding of, 370, 
371. 

Landlords, representation in legislatures, 
121, 196. 

Languages of India, 2. 



hm aid Order : 
see also Jndfeatnre md PoMee. 
Transfer : 

Arguments for and against, 19, 
90, 91. 

Essential for responsible government, 

Safeguards, 91-97. 

Legal Officers, in Provinces, 402. 

Legal Remembrimcers, 402. 

Legislative Assemblies, see Provincial 
Legislatures. 

Legislative Oonnciis : 

See also Provincial Legislatures. 
Abolition or creation of, 117. 
Composition of, 88, 122, App., p. 84. 
Depressed classes, representation of, 
120 , 121 . 

Special interests, representation of, 

121 . 

Women, representation of, 122. 
for Madras, Bombay, Bengal, U.P. and 
Bihar, 116^7. 

Members, rotational retirement of, 122. 
Powers, 150. 

Recommendations, 116, 117. 

Legislative powers, distribution of, 50-56, 
228-242. 

Concurrent powers : 51-53. 

Conflicts of law, provision in cases 
of, 53, 233. 

Enforcement of laws, 219. 
Governor-General as arbiter of 
conflicting claims, 233. 

List, 233, p. 158. 

Relations between Centre and 
Provinces, 234. 

Validity of Acts : 

Limitation of period for legal 
challenge, 235. 

Settlement of disputes, 229. 

Courts, jurisdiction and authority, 
334, 335. 

Defence, 238. 

Exclusive jurisdiction : 

Conflict between entries in Lists, 232. 
Revised lists, 232. 

Validity of legislation and settlement 
of disputes, 229. 

Existing laws, 242. 

Federal subjects, List, p. 150. 

Lists of Federal, Provincial and CoH'* 
current Powers : pp. 150-159. 
Changes in revised lists, 237-241. 
Revised, 234. 

furthet Scrutiny necessary, 241. 
,.Itamncial subjects, 50. 

Usti p. 154* 
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Legislative powers — continued. 

Residuary legislative powers, allo- 
cation of, 54-56, 232. 

Statutory delimitation of powers, 
229, 230, 232. 

Validity of legislation and settlement 
of disputes, 221, 229, 235. 

Legislative procedure : 

Federal : 214-217. 

British India legislation, 217. 
Finance : 215. 

Demands for grants, 215. 

Money Bills, 215. 

Govemor-Generars assent, etc., to 
Bills, 53, 212, 357. 

Indian States' representatives and 
British-India legislation, 217. 

Joint sessions, 215, 216. 

Relations between two Houses, 215. 

I Prior consent of Governor-General and 
Governor for certain proposals, 140, 
141, 142, 143, 211, 238, 262, 371, 
390, 394. 

Provincial: 145-150. 

Conflict between two Chambers, pro- 
cedure, 150. 

Discussion, powers to Governor to 
prohibit, 141. 

Financial : 146-150. 

Demands for grants, system, 146, 
148, 150. 

Money Bills, 150. 

Revenue, annual proposals for 
appropriation of, 147. 

Governor's assent to Bills, 142, 143, 
334, 357, 371. 

Governor’s powers, 74, 103. 

Joint sessions, 150, 

Regulation of, 145. 

Legislatures, composition and size, pro- 
cedure by wliich Indian Legislatures 
may request alterations in, 380, 381. 

Local self-governing mstituttoms, develop- 
ment, 129, 130. 

Magistrates, see under Judicature. 

Medical QuaMcatlons : 

Army and Air Force Medical Officers, 
right to practise, 365. 

Indian Medical Council Act, 1933, 363. 
as Basis for arrangements in future, 
364. 

Indian medical diplomas, withdrawal of 
recognition of, 362. 

Medical Act of 1886, 361. 

Present position, 361. 

Recommendations, 364-365. 
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Ministers t 

Federal : 

Appointment of, 166. 

Functions, 165, 166. 

Relations mth Governor-General, 
165, 166, 169, 187, 188. 
Representation of Indian States, 191, 
192. 

Representation of minority com- 
munities, 192. 

Transitory period, position during, 
408, 

Provincial : 

Appointment from outside Legis- 
lature not recommended, 84. 
Collective responsibility, 118. 

Council of, 67, 71, 73, 99, 100. 
Dismissal, powers of Governors, 92. 
Eligibility of nominated members, 88. 
Inclusion of members of minority 
communities, 71, 112. 

Membership of Legislature, 67, 86, 
87, 88. 

Ministerial responsibility and repre- 
sentation of communities, 86. 
Present system, 66. 

Qualifications, 85. 

Relations with Governor, 67, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 99, 100. 

Salaries and allowances, non-votable, 
147, 148. 

Selection by Governor, S5-8S, 108, 112. 
Sphere of action of, 89-95. 

Statutory permanence of tenure, 
objections to, 113. 

Minonties : 

Legitimate interests, safeguarding of, 
25, 78, 79, 141, 168, 321. 
Representation in Ministries, 71, 112, 
192. 

Representation in Public Services, 321. 

lorth-West Frontier Province : 

Governor, special responsibilities, 78, 82. 
Subvention from federal revenues, 258, 
269. 

Women’s franchise, 123, 134. 

0McialBloe»4. 

OH Age Pensions, inclusion in concurrent 
legislative field, 240. 

Orders In Connell, procedure by, 252, 262, 
298, 376-380. 


Ordinances, see Oovemor’s Acts and 
Ordinances, 


Orissas new Province : 57, 118. 

Boundaries, 62. 

Case for, 60. 

Franchise, 131, 132. 

Subvention from federal revenues, 259, 
269. 

Parliament : 

Acts of, repeal, amendment or repugnant 
legislation, 140, 141. 

Attitude towards Indian political aspira- 
tions, 12. 

and Instruments of Instructions, 76. 
Issue with 'which faced, 43. 
Responsibility of Governors to, 110. 

Parliamentary government, British con- 
ception of, 20. 

Party system, development, 113. 

Peace and trangniliity, prevention of grave 
menace to, 78, 79, 92, 93, 96, 141, 163, 
168, 169, 222, 238. 

Permanent settlement, 372. 

Legislation affecting, reservation for 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
372. 

Pensions : 

Charge on revenues of India and 
obligation to meet, 319. 

Claims for, by officers appointed by 
Secretary of State, 318, 

Exemption from Indian income tax in 
I certain cases, 318. 

Family Pension Funds, 320. 

Funds for payment of, 315-20, 

Police : 

see also Public Services. 

Acts and rules : 

Amendment or repeal, requirement 
of prior consent of Governor, 9$. 
Governor-Generars power to direct 
Governors regarding, 93. 

All-Indian : 

Conditions of service, control, 297. 
Recruitment : 

Enquiry and revision in future, 298. 
of Indians in India, 297, 
by Secretary of State, continuance, 
289, 296, 297. 

Recruitment and control, variation 
procedure, 298. 

Central Intelligence Bureau, 97. 
Indemnity for past acts, 283. 
Intelligence departments, control, 97. 
Internal organisation and discipline, 
regulation, 93, 
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Police — continued. 

Protection of, if law and order trans- 
ferred, 91, 93. 

Railway, see under EailWEys# 

Special branch : 

Control of, 96, 97. 

Records, restriction on disclosure, 95. 
Work of, and need for protection, 94, 

Transfer of, see Ijbw and Order. 

Political aspirations m India, 11, 12. 

Political department ; 

Organisation and strength, 303. 
Recruitment, 302, 310. 

Poona Pact, see under Commnnal Award. 

Private property, expropriation of, 369. 

Privy Council : 

Appeals to, 326. 

Jurisdiction in relation to States, 326. 

Professional Qualifications, safeguarding of, 
358. 

Provincial Autonomy: 48-64, 410. 

Ambit of, 50-56, 

Constitutional advance in provincial 
field, 64. 

Co-ordination of policy and research, 
222, 227, 305, 307. 
additional Cost of, 267. 

Definition. 48. 

Development of, 16, 17, 

Federal constitution should be laid 
down in same Act as, 157, 407. 
Financing of, 37. 

Governor-General's powers of inter- 
vention, 40. 

Principle, acceptance of, 49. 
inter-Provincial relations and settle- 
ment of disputes, 223-227, 262, 410. 
Re-adjustment at the centre consequent 
upon, 26, 27, 408-410. 

Safeguards, reasons for, 20. 

Provincial boundaries, constitutional pro- 
visions for amendment, 65, 66. 

Provincial Executive : 65-110. 
see also Ministers. 

Biiiish constitutional system, analogy 
with, 68-70. 

Present, 66. 

Relations with Legislature, 111-115. 
Strong, need for# 

“V'ital importance of, 111. 


Provincial legislatures : 1 16-150. 
see also Legislative Councils. 

Acts of, application to excluded areas, 

144. 

Candidature, disqualification for, 138. 
Composition of, 118-122. 

Depressed classes, representation of, 
119, 120, 121. 

Special interests, representation of, 

121 . 

Women, representation of, 128. 
Financial procedure, 146-150. 

Form of, 116. 

Meeting of, 145. 

Party system, development, 113. 
Powers of, 140-144. 

Restrictions, 140, 141, 144, 374. 
Procedure, see Legislative procedure. 
Regulation of procedure and business, 

145. 

Summoning, prorogation and dissolu- 
tion, 145. 

Provincial Services, see under Public 

Services. 

Public Health : 

Co-ordination of policy and research, 

223, 227. 

Epidemic disease, prevention and 
control, as concurrent power, need 
for, 52. 

Public Office, etc., eligibility for holding, 
declaration of rights, 367. 

Public Prosecutors, 402. 

PubHc Services : 274-321. 

All-India Services : 276, 277. 
Composition and strength on 1st 
January, 1933, 277. 

Crown Services, 291. 
future Recruitment, 296, 297. 
Relations with Indian Ministers, 297 . 
Anglo-Indians and, 279, 321. 

British element : 

Importance of, 275. 

Number in Superior Services, 6. 
Central Services: 279. 

Crown services, 291. 
Governor-General as head of, 292. 
Salaries, etc,, votability of, 294. 
Status and rights of, protection and 
security for, 293. 

Civil Services, 276. 

Committees of Enquiry into conduct of 
officers, 287* 

Compensation, power to Secretary of 
State, 285, 286. 
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PiiMc Serfices — continued. 

Conditions of service, regulaiion of, 
285, 2S8. 

Defence Services, 183, 295. 

Emoluinents, funds for payment of, 
315-320. 

Indemnity for past acts, 283. 

Indian Civil Service : 

Conditions of service, control, 297. 
Indians, recruitment in India, 297. 
Recruitment : 

Enquiry regarding future, 298. 
by Secretaiy of State, continuance 
of, 289, 296, 297. 

Medical attendance, 281. 

Minorities, representation of, 32 L 
present Organisation, 276-279. 
Pensions : 

Charge on revenues of India, and 
obligation to meet, 319. 

Claims for, by officers appointed by 
Secretary of State, 318. 

Exemption from Indian income tax 
in certain cases, 318. 

Family Pension Funds, 320. 

Funds for payment of, 315-320. 
Present members, rights of, 280-295. 
Provincial Services: 277. 

Crown services, 291. 

Governor as head of, 292. 

Salaries, etc., votability of, 294. 
Status and rights of, protection and 
security for, 293. 

Recruitment to : 
in Future, 296-312. 

Political or personal influences, ex- 
clusion of, 312. 

Present system, 277-279. 
under Responsible government, problem 
of, 274. 

Rights re dismissal and reduction, 
safeguards, 282, 292. 

Safeguarding of rights and legitimate 
interests, special responsibffity of 
Governor-General and Governors, 
78, 79, 93, 114, 168, 281, 287, 288, 
292, 293, 317. 

Salaries, pensions, etc,, of certain non- 
votable, 147, 148, 288, 294, 316. 
Secretary of State's advisers and, 385, 
386. 

Secretary of State's services : 
Conditions of service of officers, 
and regulation of, 284, 288. 
Protection of Members of, 284-288. 
Salaries, etc., non-votability, 294, 
316. 

Travelling and compensatory allow- 
ances, regulation of, 287. 


Fiibiic Services — continued. 

Securing of fair and just conditions for, 
necessary, 274, 275. 

Service rights : 

Compensation for loss of, 285. 
Securing of, 284-285. 

Status of services other than Secretary 
of State’s, 290-293. 

Public Service Oommissions: 312, 313, 314. 
Federal : 

Assistance to Provincial in establish- 
ing common standards of qualifica- 
tions and remuneration, 312. 
Utilisation by Provinces, 314. 
Functions, 313, 339, 341. 

Present, 313. 

Proposed, 313, 314. 

Provincial, may serve more than one 
Province, 314. 

Punjab : 

Irrigation service, 309. 

Union of Sind with, question of, 57. 

Railways : 

Administi-ation of : 392-394. 

Sketch proposals for, by Committee, 
1933, 393, pp. 232-5. 

Disputes, provision for arbitration, 394, 
395. 

Finances, separation from general 
finances, 394. 

Governor-General's special responsi- 
bility, 393, 394. 

Police : 

Control of, 239. 

Financing of, 239. 

Policy, control over, 392. 

Services : 

Anglo-Indians in, 279, 321. 

Superior, recruitment : 
in Future, 301. 

Present system, 300. 

Statutory Authority : 392, 393. 
Composition, 393. 

Constitution or powers, legislation 
affecting, requirement of prior con- 
sent of Governor-General, 394. 
Control of Federal Government and 
Indian legislature over, 394. 
Disputes between Indian States Rail- 
ways and, 395. 

Matters to be regulated by Con- 
stitution Act, 393, 394. 
Recruitment by, 301. 

Safeguarding of present contracts of 
companies etc., 394. 

Special responsibilities of Govemor- 
* General in relation to, 393, 394. 
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Eeligion or reMgious rigMs and usages, 

legislation affecting, 140, 141. 

Eesearell, co-ordination of, 223, 227 305, 
307. 


Seser¥e Bank : 390-391. 

Constitution and functions, legislation 
affecting, requirement of prior con- 
sent of Governor-General, 39 L 

Date of inauguration, 390. 

Establishment and successful operation 
as pre-requisite to Federation, 390. 

Governor, Deputy Governor and 
Directors, appointment, 391. 

Powers and duties in relation to manage- 
ment of currency and exchange, 
legislative proposals affecting, re- 
quirement of Governor-Generars 
sanction, 211, 339. 

Reserve Bank of India Act, 1984 : 390. 

Amendments, requirement of prior 
sanction of Governor-General, 391. 

Functions vested in Governor-General, 
391. 


Reserved Departments : 33, 172-186, 191. 

see also Defence, Ecclesiastical Affairs 
and Foreign Affairs. 

Counsellors for, see under Crovemor- 
General 

Expenditure for, non-votable, 214. 

Legislation affecting, 140, 211. 

Relations with Ministerial departments, 
175, 176, 187. 

Residuary powers of legislation, 54, 56, 

232. 

Responsible Government : 

Development, considerations re, 40. 

possible Divisions of responsibility, 35- 
38, 39. 

Essence of, 19. 

Governors' reserve powers guarantee 
for development, 1 14. 

Indian States' acceptance conditional 
on responsibility," 32. 

Method of introduction, 166. 

Preamble of Act of 1919, 12. 

Responsibility witliopt Indian States, 
not a soiulion of problem, 33. 

tew of ls:eeEtlV0 business, procedure for 

anjftply of information to Governors, lOO. 


Safeguards : 

see also under Law and Order, transfer 
of. Police, Provmcial Autonomy and 
Public Services. 

not Inconsistent with responsible 
government, 21. 

Objects of, 22-25. 

Reasons for, 20. 

Salt duties, see under Taxation. 

Sea customs duties, see under TaxaMon, 

Second Chambers, see Council of State and 
Legislative Councils. 

Secretaries to Government, intercourse of 
Governor with, 98. 

Secretary of State : 

Advisory body for, 385, 386. 

Authority of, 152. 

Council of, see Council of India. 
Expenditure for discharge of duties, 
imposed on, by Constitution Act, non- 
votable, 147, 214. 

Pa3nnents in England out of Indian 
Revenues, audit, 398, 399. 

Public Services, see under Public 
Services. 

Relations with Governor-General in 
Council, 152. 

Responsibility of Governors to, 110. 
Rights of suit and arbitration against, 
318, 387. 

Select Committee, terms of reference, 45. 

Self government, Preamble of Act of 1919^ 

12 . 

Shipping, safeguards against discrim- 
ination, 354. 

Sind ; 

Irrigation Service, 309. 

Separation from Bombay and formation 
of new province : 57, 58, 59. 

Area, 62. 

Communal controversy re, 59. 
Financial aspect, 58, 268. 

Governor, special responsibilities, 
59, 78, 82. 

Legislature, constitution, 59. 
Statutory Commission and, 58. 
Subvention to, 268. 

Sukkur barrage, 58, 59, 78, 82, 268. 
Union with the Punjab, question of, 57. 
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Social legislation : 

Religion as obstacle under present 
system, 18. 

Responsible government and, 18, 141. 

Special interests, representation in legis* 
latures, 121, 205. 

Special powers and responsibilities, ^ee 
under Govemor-G-eneral and Governors. 

Stamp duties, set under Taxation. 

Standard o! living, 2. 

States, see Inilan States. 

Statutory Commission’s survey, 1. 

Supreme Court, see under Judicature. 

Taxation : 

Agricultural incomes, taxes on, 258. 
Corporation tax, allocation of, 256. 
Excise duties, allocation of, 260. 

Export duties, allocation of, 260. 
Income, taxes on : 

Allocation between Federation and 
Provinces, 248-255, 262. 

Indian Princes’ attitude, 248. 
Provinces’ claim for substantial share 
in, 246, 247. 

Surcharges, 250. 257. 

Jute export duty, allocation of, 260. 
Land customs duties, imposition by 
Indian States, 264. 

Maritime customs duties, imposition by 
Indian States, 31, 265. 

Salt duties, allocation of, 260. 

Sea Customs duties, allocation of, 247. 
Stamp duties, allocation of, 261. 
Terminal and other taxes, allocation 
of, 201. 


Terrorism ; 

Special Branch of Police, see under 

Police. 

Special powers for combating, 96. 

Trade, see Commerce and trade. 

Transitory provisions, 407-411. 

White Paper proposals, 408. 
Modifications recommended, 410. 


Universities, representation in provincial 
legislatures, 121. 

Viceroy : 

Difierentiation of functions of Governor- 
General and, 158. 

Relations with Indian States, 164 
(footnote). 

Title of, isk 

Water supplies, control of, 224-226, 410. 


White Paper : 

Arrangement of, 46. 
as Basis of Report, 45, 46. 

Women : 

Franchise, see under Franchise. 
Representation in Legislatures, 122 
128, 196. 


Women’s movement, 133. 

Zamindars, protection of rights of, 372. 
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Part Vlt 

BURMA 


Lots of Parliament, see ««!«»• Parliament. 
Agreements. Conventiom and Treaties, 

to continue to be binding, 439. 
aknglo-Indians Angio-Burmans : 
Education, 470. 
ill Public Services, 470. 

Hudit, arrangements, 479. 

Backward Tracts, see Excluded areas. 
Burma ; 

Area of, 414. . 

British connection, summary ot, 4ii. 
Isolation of, 416. 

Physical features, 415, 

Population of. 414, 416. ^ 

Right to restrict entry mto, 433, 47d, 

Separation from India, see that title. 

Burma Delegation to Joint Select Com- 

naittee, p« vi. 


Burma frontier Service, 466. 

Burma Military Police, see Police. 

Commandei-in43Mef, see under Defence. 

Commerce and ^ftade : g+atutory pro- 

Relatioxis with India, btatutory y 
RelSions with IwMa and effect of 

and Burma, 417. 426-430, 

Trade Convention with India, 4Zti-io 

434, 473. 

Commercial Discrimination, see « 

Biscriminatioia. 

fiA Tmtui inal fepresentationt 45 

Constituent powers, 479. 

Constitution Act. interpretation of. 479. 

Constitutional Proposals, Burma White 
Paper, 412. 

Conventions, see Agreements, etc. 

Co-operators, attitude of, 420, 421. 
Counsdlots.s^“’«*^®°^®®“- 

O^cy and coinage, reservation of. 4 , 

+ For nmes toSections I to V se. page 409. 


Customs Service, reservation of appoint- 
ments for Anglo-Indians, 470. 

I^fence : 

Command of forces, 446. 
Commander-in-Chief, Governor as, 44b. 
Reserved department, 441, 444, 446. 

Discrimination: 471-476. 

against British imports, prevention, 

471. 

Companies already established in Burma 
with United Kingdom personnel and 
capital, 474. , . . , a 

Discrimination against imports to ana 
from Burma and India, 472. 

Existing restriction^ 474. 
between India and Burma, 472, 474. 
Indians in Burma, protection, 
Legislature, restrictions on power, 45b. 
Medical qualifications,^ 475, 476. 
prevention of, special responsibility 
of Governor, 445, 472- 
Professional qualifications, 475. 

Right of entry, 473, 474. 
as between United Kingdom and 
Burma, 471. 

Ecclesiastical affairs, reserved depart- 
ment, 441, 447. 

Education, Anglo-Indian, 470. 

Electorate, 455. 

TOngiish language, 479. 


Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas . 
458-463. 

Administration of, 458, 460. 

Description, 460. 

Distinction between, ■iSS^oU. 

Financial arrangements f?r. 4bZ. 

Forests, administration of, 46^. 
Partially, administration of certain, 
IpLciS responsibihty of Governor. 

445, 458. ^ 

Policing and protection, 440. 
Re-examination of classification, 45 . 
Reservation to exclusive admimstea- 
tion and control of Governor, 436, 

R^rtetioM on powers of Legislature, 

462. 
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Executive Hovemmenfs 440-445. 

External affairs, reserved department, 
441,446. 

FeieratioH, secession, in event of joining 
Indian, impossibility of, 421. 

Finance : 
see also Taxation. 

Adjustment between India and Burma, 

424, 427, 482. 

Excluded areas, arrangement for, 462. 
Sban States Federation, arrangements 
with, 461. 

non-Votable expenditure, 462. 
fimaneial Adviser, 449, 478. 

Fmancial stability and credit, safeguarding 
of, special responsibility of Governor, 
445. 

Forest Department, administration, 419. 
Forest Service : 

Interchange of oificers with Indian 
service, 468. 

Use of Training College at Dehra Dun 
for entrants to, 468. 

Forestry Eesearch, co-ordination of, 468. 
Forests, in Excluded areas, administra- 
tion of, 462. 

Franchise, for House of Representatives, 
456. 

Frontier Service, recruitment and control, 
466. 

CSovemment, unitary government, 435, 
449. 

Governor : 

as Commander-in-Chief, 446. 
Counsellors for Reserved Departments, 
449, 450. 

Excluded areas, administration and 
control, 436, 458, 460. 

Financial Adviser, 449, 478. 

Prior consent to legislation, 473. 
Relations with Ministers, 441. 

Special responsibilities : 

Commercial discrimination, preven- 
tion of, 445, 472. 

Financial stability and credit, safe- 
guarding of, 445. 

Minorities, safeguarding of legitimate 
interests of, 445. 

Partially excluded areas, administra- 
tion of certain, 445, 458. 

Peace or tranquillity, prevention of 
grave menace to, 441, 443, 444, 445. 
Public Services, securing of rights and 
safeguarding of legitimate interests, 
445. 

Terrorism^ 441. 

Title of, 439. 


High Commissioners 479. 

High Courts see under Judicature, 

Home Rule movementj 418. 

House of Representatives : 

Composition of, 450, 453. 

Franchise for, 455. 

Life of, 450. 

Size of, 450. 

Women, representation of, 453, 454. 
Immigration, regulation of, 433, 473. 
Income tax, see under Taxation. 

Indian Labour, immigration of, 433, 473. 

Indian Laws : 

Adaptation of, 425, 437. 

Affecting Indian Forces, no power to 
amend, 456. 

Indians : 

Protection of, 472. 

Right of entry, restriction on, 433, 473, 
474. 

Judicature : 

see also Law and Order. 

Appeal to Privy Council, 479. 

High Court, English as language of, 479. 

Karenni States: 

Administration, 463. 

Area and population, 463. 

Position at present and after separation, 
436. 

King, His Majesty The, title in relation 
to Burma, 439. 

Law and Order : 

Nature of problem, 441. 

Transfer of, 441. 

Legislature: 450-457. 
see also House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

Composition of, 450, 

Conflicts between two Houses, 457. 
English as language of, 479. 

Joint Sessions, 457. 

Powers of, 456, 462. 

Restrictions on, 456. 

Prior consent of Governor to legislation, 
473, 

Relations between two Houses, 457. 

Medical Council, 475. 

Medical quaMeations, 475, 476. 

Medical Service, recruitment to, 467. 
Ministers, Council of, 440, 441. 

Minorities : 

Representation in Le^slature, 453. 
Safeguarding of legitimate interests of, 
special responsibility of Governor, 
445. 
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Monetary policy, reservation of, 441, 448 

lamwaa, Assigned Tract of, 463. 

Parliament, Acts of, application of those 
extending to His Majesty’s Possessions 
outside British India, 437. 

Peace or iranqnillity, prevention of grave 
menace to, special responsibility of 
Governor, 441, 443, 444, 445. 

Police : 

S^Jilitary : 

Burma Constabulary,’’ as title in 
future, 444. 

Control of certain, by Governor, 443, 
444, 446. 

Garrison battalions, control by 
Minister, 444. 

Present and future organisation, 
442-444, 446. 

Organisation, 442. 

Protection of, 441. 

Political Development : 

Attitude to Indian Statutory Com- 
mission, 420. 

Effect of Declaration of 1917, 418. 

Posts and Telegraphs Service, reservation 
of appointments for Anglo-Indians, 
470. 

Privy Council, appeal to, 479. 

PeMc appointments, eligibility for, 474. 
Pnblie Service Commission, 467, 469, 

Public Services : 464-470. 

Anglo-Indians and Angio-Burmans in, 
470. 

Central Service officers serving in 
Burma, position of, 464. 

European and Burman recruitment, 
ratio of, 465, 

Indian Ci-^ Servants serving in Burma, 
position of, 464, 

Secretary of State and, 481. 

Secretary of State’s services, protection 
of lights and compensation for loss of, 
464. 

Securing of rights and safeguarding of 
legitimate interests, special responsi- 
bility of Governor, 445. 

Bailways : 

Board : 477-478. 

Commencement of operations, 478. 
Composition and functions, 477-478. 
Services : 

Recmitoient to, 467. 

Reservation of appointments for 
Anglo-Indians, 474 


Eeforms Conmsiiee, (Whyte Committee, 

1922), 419, 420. 

* Reserved deparlments, 444, 446-449. 

* Behediiled areas, see SxeMdei areas, 

Secretary of Slate for Burma : 

' Advisers, 481. 

and Public Services, see tender Public 
' Services. 

I Secretary of State for India as, 480. 

j Secretary of State in Coimci, cessation of, 

I and transference of rights, etc., 480. 

I Senate : 

Casual vacancies, filling of, 452. 
Composition of, 452. 

Election, method, 450, 452. 

Life of, 452. 

Powers of, 457. 

Rotational retirement, suggestion and 
objections to, 450, 452. 

Size of, 450, 457. 

Separation from India : 

Arguments for, 426. 

Attitude of political parties to, 418-422. 
Economic effects of, 423, 424. 

Election of 1932, 420. 

Financial adjustment between India 
and Burma, 424, 427, 482. 

Indian Statutory Commission’s con- 
clusion, 42 L 

Justification on practical grounds, 422. 
Legal consequences, 436. 

Postponement, undesirability of, if 
separation decided on, 422. 

Tariffs and, 424-431. 

antl-Separationists, attitude of, 420, 421, 

Shan States Federation : 

Administration of, 461. 

Financial anangements, 461, 

Tariff, effect of, on trade with India, 
425-434. 

Taxation, Income Tax, double, relief from, 
482. 

Terrorism, special powers of Governor 
regarding, 441. 

Trade and Trade Convearion, see 
Commerce or Trade. 

Treaties, see Agreements, etc. 

Women : 

Franchise, 455. 

Seats in House of Representatives, 
453, 454. 







